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PREFACE. 


Some years’ experience in the teaching of School Method 
has demonstrated that young students require much more 
help in this subject than is offered in existing manuals, and 
that the information contained should be offered in its most 
serviceable form. In fact, “ Centre ” experience has shown 
that no book is suitable unless it is comprehensive in its 
,4ange, practical in its nature, and modern in its methods. 
Thej:&»are books in the market meeting some of these 
requirements, but none meeting them all. The subject is 
very* wide ; the time that can be allotted to it very small : 
hence the book should be such as to do most of its own 
teaching. For this reason all the subject matter has been 
carefully methodised, and much of it thrown into teaching 
form — the form which is most difficult to young teachers to 
acquire, and the most useful in practice. 

This work is based on the writer’s teaching notes during 
the past ten years ; and as it grew to meet the wants of his 
own pupils for their recurring examinations, it is believed 
that it will be found specially suitable for pupil teachers, 
scholarship students, and students in training. 

Every Examination Question in the book is selected from 
the papers set at the various Government Examinations held 
for Teachers. 

A. H. G. 

Woolwich P.T. Centre, 
i8g6 



PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

Substantial alterations and substitutions have been made 
in the present and the last Editions with a view to rejuven- 
ating the book and keeping it up to date. 

A. H. G. 


GrREENWICH, 1907. 
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A NEW MANUAL OF METHOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

Physiology and Education.— Education is three-fold— moral, 
mental and physical. Physical education demands some know- 
ledge of Physiology, just as mental and moral teaching is all the 
better for some knowledge of Psychology. Many young teachers 
learn some of the elements of Psychology during their training; 
all^shduld learn the elements of Physiology. 

1. Tha Popular Yiew.— The popular mind recognises the close connection 
between Eduentton and Physiology in the use of its mnxitus and nietaphois; 

sound mind in a soitud body ; an angry man is said to have hud liis bile 
stirred up ■, a sad or morose individual is said to be melancholy (melan, bl.iok; 
chole, bile) ; an initable or bad-tempered person often thiows the blame on his 
liver or nerves, a vindictive creature is said to be splenetic; mercy is associated 
with the bowels (bowels of mercy), and the gentler emotions with the heart 
(tender-heai ted). 

2. The Soientiflo Ylew.— The body is an aggregate of organs. Fatigue the 



Headaches and Faintness. — Headaches arise from various 
causes, which may require separate treatment. They may arise 
from diet, or from an impure atmosphere; from mental causes, 
from overwork, or from physical causes. 

1. Food Headaches. — Luxury and overfeeding may be, but in elementary 
schools raiely are, causes of headaches. Over-indulgence is not very prevalent, 


loher should shorten the houi s of study, recommend more exercise, <ind the 
jping of the body well nouiished. • • 

i. From Physical Causes. — These will include such things as tight lacing, 
ht collars, tight boots, etc., too little or too much muscular exei cise, insomnia, 
le quantity of sleep requiied depends very laigely on the work and temiJera- 
int of each individual. The suffereis should be advised to dress reasonably, 
tegulate the quantity of exercise taken, and to indulge in a fair amount of 

LIGHT.—" Light goes with knowledge, and assists to develop 
sntal power." 

1. Blrsctlon of Light. 

(il It must not come direct from the front. This is its woist direction. 

(at It should come from a point on either side, the to? being the best. 
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current of air where no draught will be felt by the hea 

(4) Yentllators.— The piincipal use of these is to preve; 

of stagnant air. There ate many good kinds m 
eluding the cowl ventilator, Ainot’s Balance Valve, 
Ventilators. . , . , , ,, 

(5) Fireplaces. — .A. witleopen chimney is desirable in small 


aie uns.itisfactorv in large rooms. Ordmaiy closed stoves are b.id. 
There should be piovision for the outlet of foul air at the highest 'point 
of the ro.um. This can be best done by building to each room a 
separate air chimney, earned up in the same stack as the smoke flues. 
An outlet should alwavs be warmed in some manner, oi it will frequently 
act as a cold inlet. The exits foi foul air should be gi eater than the 


WAKMING.— The warming should be moderate, and evenly 
distributed, so as to maintain a temperature of from 56° to 60° F. 
When a corridor or lobby is warmed, the rooms are more easily 
dealt with, and are less liable to cold draughts. Where schools 
are wholly warmed by hot water, the principle of direct radiation 
is recommended. In such cases open grates are occasionally 
useful for extra warming, and their flues for ventilation glways. 
Stoves can only be allowed if they are provided with proper cflirfl- 
neys, and are found not to contaminate the air, or to render it too 
dry. 

The Thermometer.— The walls of a school should never be 


allowed to cool down below 45° F. night or day. An equable and 
suitable temperature is a great desideratum for warming. The 
thermometer should not be hung near a fireplace or stove, nor in 
the direction of any draught, nor in too close contact with gas. It 
may be hung upon a wall as near the centre of the room as pos- 
sible, provided it does not infringe any of the above suggestions. 
It must be hung where it will give the best measure of the average 
temperature of the room, and this will depend very largely upon 
the plan or shape of the room, and its locality. 

Cleaningr. — The following suggestions apply to the school, and 
not to the home : — 


I. The school should be swept and dusted each day 

2 The floor should be scrubbed every few weeks. 

3, The windows should be cleaned as often as the weather and other 'cir- 
cumstances make it necessary; but in any case once a quartei. 

4 Stoves and fireplaces should be cleaned weekly. When fires cense, the 
stoves, etc., .should be fresh painted. 

5. The walls should be swept down once a month (oftener in some onscs), 
and the pictures, maps, and diagrams dusted. All framed pictuies should he 
washed once or twice a year. 

6. Every three to seven years, depending on the neighbourhood and use of 


SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


Brill. — Drill is perhaps the chief recognised means of promot- 
ing Physical Education in the school, whilst the encouragement 
and carrying out of games is the chief means outside the school. 
Both are essential to the maintenance of a good standard ot 
health. 

1. Its Objects.— These may be briefly enumerated as follows ; 

I". To promote an impioved blood circulation. 

2. To take away from the muscular system a tendency to improper con- 
traction. 

3. To aid in the formation of proper habits of subjection. 

4. To act as a check against absent-mindedness. 

5. To piomote a love of order. 

6. To afford an easy and effectual mode of piomoting habits of prompt 
obedience, 

7. To harden and develop the muscular system generally. To improve the 
health by a proper action of all the organs. 

A consideration of the above will show the two main functions of diill to be 
a cleansing piooess and development. Its influence is very wide, for it makes 
healthy subjects and law-abiding citizens. It quickens the actions, and the 
mind sometimes, and so makes better men of business. It encouiages habits 
of neatness, piomptness, cleanliness, ready obedience, and order. It develops 
a love of action, which finds vent in our national games, and so acts as a great 
nioi^l agent, 

II. General Principles and Rules. — These are largely 
gathered from observing children at play. 

1. Movements should not be confined to arms alone. The vai ious postures 
into which childien unconsciously throw themselves show the necessity of e.\er- 
cise for eveiy part of the body. 

2. No one part of the body should be e.\ereised too long. Childien illus- 
trate this law by then constant change of games 

3. Begin with easy movements fiistj then follow with the more fatiguing 
ones ; t.e., the training should be gradual 

4. The lessons should be frequent and regular. A few minutes each day is 
better than one long lesson i»r week. In fine weather use the playground ; in 
bad weathei, the largest room. 

5. The childien must be suitably dressed. Tight fitting garments are 
injurious. 

6. Respiration should be peifcctly free duiing exercise; the chest well 
expanded, the head erect. A child suddenly getting red in the face should be 
told to breathe freely, as checked or impeded respiration is often the cause of 
the raised colour. 

7. Pallor is a sign that the exercise is too severe. Withdraw such children 
immediately, 

8. Each movement has a definite aim in the physical education of the body. 
Teachers should strive to achieve this aim by insisting on precision and 
steadiness of movement. 

g. Tho children should stand at aim's length from each other. 

10, Give a few seconds' rest between each movement. 

11, The teacher should coneetly perfoim each new movement before com- 
manding it to the class. 

12, Corrections should be short and clear. They should be made when 
children are resting. 
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THE PLAYGaOUND, 

I. Physical Uses.— A playground is the lung of a school. It 
is as essential to a proper and efficient education as the school- 
room itself. It is the workshop for the manufacture of the sound 
body, as the schoolroom is for the sound mind. It oftersr relief 
after mental work, and brings into play the ovcrcramped muscles. 
It is a healthy agency for the overflow of that abundant s|)on- 
taneity of child life, which may become so troublesome to disci- 
pline if not regulated. 

II. Its Fittings A playground should be fitted with gymnas- 

tic apparatus, like the giant-stride, parallel bars, etc., and a drinking 
fountain. One portion should always be covered in to meet cases 
of bad weather. Offices should be provided, and should meet all 
requirements of cleanliness, decency, and accommodation. It 
should be well detached from the street (in towns), by a high wall, 
by position, or by both. If large, around its edges and near the 
walls, a narrow strip might be devoted to the cultivation of shrubs, 
flowers, etc. It should be asphalted if possible, and drained b-y 
the placing of small sink,?, and the slight sloping of the playground 
towards them. ' 

ni. Its Moral TTses.— It brings brightness to the school life, 
and helps to engender a love for school by making it popular. It 
is a fine training ground for the emotions. Boys learn to disci- 
pline themselves in their sport, to submit their wills to the will of 
others. It is a great leveller and compensating force ; for the 
dullard may be a physical adept. He wins in the playground that 
respect which he cannot attain in the school ; for muscle is wor- 
shipped as much as brain. The bully is checked, the timid and 
shy get nerve and confidence by means of the playground’s super- 
vised play. 

rv. The Teacher’s Work. — Gymnastics should be encouraged 
by the teacher, and, in the case of boys, a little instruction might 
be given. Supervision should always he exercised. The presence 
of the teacher will often tempt a boy to try something which other- 
wise might be beyond his inclination. Games calculated to de- 
velop their strength, to give muscular control, to aid the growth 
of the will, such as our popular games, should be encouraged, 
sometimes shared, and sometimes directed by the teacher. Many 
now form and take an active interest in the cricket, football, and 
swimming clubs of their scholars, and they do not find it unpro- 
ductive labour. 
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PtTRNITTTItE. — Students are expected to know something 
about the furnishing of a workman’s home, and to offer sound 
opinions on it. Their knowledge is also expected to extend to the 
school furniture, hence this is thought a convenient place for dealing 
with several of the more important articles found in a school, such 
as the school museum, desks, galleries, and wall decorations. 

4116 School Museum. — Every school should contain its 
museum, which should be formed by the pupils and staff so far as 
its contents are concerned, and should not be purchased. The 
managers should supply the cupboard only. It should not be 
turned into a lumber cupboard, or it will smother all interest in 
itself. The objects of choice will vary somewhat with the district. 
Regard should be paid to local requirements and local scenery. 
These considerations will regulate the choice of the special objects 
for the museum, whilst there will always be a number of objects 
which may find a place, and these may be called the general 
objects. 

' 1 . Special Objects. — ^These should be cla.ssified : — 

(ffl) intraal Kingdom. — ^Thcre should be specimens of local birds and their 
eggs, of insects, fish, classified feathers, bills or beaks, feet, etc., of 
birds, and so on. 

(i) Vegetable Kingdom. — There should be a collection of wild (loweis be- 
longing to the district, pioperly pressed and classified. There .should 
also bo carefully prepared specimens of the le,af, the flower, the fruit 
of the trees, the ferns, the grasses, weeds, ceieals of the district ; sea 
weed (if near the sea). 

(f) Mineral Kingdom. — There should be illustrations of the geological 
formation of the district. Models of the district should be made and 
contributed by the teachers or scholars. If the school is near the sea, 
there should be typical stones and shells from the sea shore. 

(if) Manufactures. — The local manufactures {if any) should be illustrated as 
much as possible. The material used should be shown in its various 
stages. Models of machines might be made, and models or specimens 
of tools, If the town is a port, there should be models of the various 
kinds of ships and boats, and the boys should be taught to distinguish 
the Cl aft by name (sloop, barque, etc.); to know the flags of the chief 
countries, and for this purpose a picture of flags should be placed in 
the schoolroom. If a mining town, the same method should be pur- 
sued with the mine. 

(f) Antlqultles.—There should be drawings, photographs, and specimens 
illustrating the antiquities and historical associations of near places. 

2. G-eneral Objects. 

(a) Solontiflo Apparatus. — By this is meant apparatus for object lessons 
and science lessons, and, where possible, this apparatus should be 
made by the pupils. 

(f) Commercial Specimens. — ^These would include specimens of the chief 
e.x’ports and imports. Where these are objects of manufacture, they 
should illustrate the whole process from tjieiaw material to the finished 
article. The specimens must be limited to the chief only, and they 


Galleries. — Infant children receive many lessons upon gal- 
leries, hence it is necessary that each should be properly con- 
structed and properly placed. They are rarely found now anywhere 
but in Infant Departments. They are conducive to noise very 
often, and for that reason are not an unmixed blessing in the prin- 
cipal rooms. If the room is large, and the galleries are placed as 
far apart as possible, the noise is minimised; but a separate class 
room 18 the best place for a gallery. On galleries for older chil- 
dren desks might be placed, and then the front desk could rest on 
the floor, In fact, a gallery then differs very little from the desk- 
fitted, stepped floors of the modern Council Schools, 

The construction of the gallery will depend somewhat upon 
where its place is, and its size also. In a class room it may be 
larger than in a principal room. A gallery usually contains five 
parallel seats, each rising above the other like steps. Each seat 
is about 14 or 15 feet long, depending on the number of children 
it is intended to seat. It should be so constructed as to allow the 
youngest children seats at the bottom. The following dimensions 



for the youngest child should not be greater thai 


7 inches. 

{2) This should be increased each row hy half an inch for the v.irying ages 
and sizes of the childien. 

{3) There should be a gangway up either side, allowing plenty of 1 oom for 
either teacher or children to ascend or descend. Sometimes theie is 
• one central gangway, but this is not so good as the other method, 

(4) There should be a sloping back fitted to each seat for the infants, about 


(/)) It leaves the child the free use of its arms A higher one would not. 

(cj It protects the child from the restless feet of those on the seat above 

(5) liiich step should be nearly 2 feet wide, and the seat should be so 

placed as to leave at least a foot behind. 

(6) The walls should be boarded near the galleiy. 

(7) There should be a hand rail suited to the size of the children, and 

placed on the exposed side of the galleiy. If both sides are exposed, 
then thei e should be a railing on either side. 

Desks. 1. Infant Departments. — Desks are used in these 
departments for writing or for kindergarten. No desks arc required 
for the youngest. 

The height varies fiom 17J to ipj inches ; the seats, fiom loj to 11I5 inches. 
The back tests sliould be curved, and the centre of suppoit should be about 
7_ iscliSs above the seat. The top of the desk should be flat. It suits for 
kinrlei garten, but not for writing, hence the tops should be adjustable so that 
they could be made horizontal 01 angular as reciuired. 

II. Other Departments. — The late London Board issued 
some general rules on this subject, as laid down by their medical 
officer. 

1. The seat should not be so high as to prevent the child rest- 
ing its feet upon the floor, or on a footboard, and if the latter the 
knees should not be elevated. 

In those classes where the scholars change places, the height of the seat 
should be capable of regulation in proportion to the height of the pupils. 

2. Assuming a child to be sitting upright in his seat, and the 
arms to be hanging freely down, the edge of the desk next the body 
should be about an inch higher than the level of the elbows in the 
boys, and from iHo inches in the girls. 

If the desk be higher than this, there is a tendency for the body to be 
twisted, for one shoulder to be raised above the other, with the consequent risk 
of lateral curvature of the spine. 

3. A line dropped from the edge of the desk ought to strike the 
edge of the seat, or at a point an inch or two within it. 

This arrangement obliges the child to assume an upright position, which is 
best both for the eyes and the spine. 

4. No seat should be without a back, and the top of this should 
be one inch lower than the edge of the desk for boys, and one inch 
higher than the edge of the desk for girls. 
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In schools which are graded, gieat inequalities will be found in the size of 
the scholars m each room, to meet which it would be desirable to provide three 
sizes of desks. In schools of niived ages there should be a laige number of 
sizes. 

5. The desk must not be flat. It should slightly incline towards 
the child. 

6 . The seat should not be flat, but saddle-shaped. Change of 
position will be desirable. 

7. The desks must be easy of access, yet compactly arranged. 
The angle of vision for the teacher should not be more than 45°. 

Height and Dimensions. 

(1) The sloping part of the top should be not less than 12 inches in 

width. 

(2) The inclination should be about 2 inches, and the slope should be about 

{3) Tile flat poi tion of the desk with the groove should be from 3 to 3^ 
inches in width. 

(4) The proper height allows the forearm of the seated cliild to rest hoiizon- 
tally upon it without discomfort. 

(a) Youngest children • - 20" to 25" to the middle of the slope. 

(ii) Intermediate children - 22" to 26" ,. „ 

(t) Oldest scholars - - - 30" to 36" „ r , 

The .seat should be 16J inches high 

{5) The back rail should be not more than 7 inches for younger children, 
and not mote than 10 inches fot the oldei ones. 

(6) The minimum space foi each child should be 20 inches, and 22 inches 

would be better. 

(7) The width of the gangway should be 18 inches at least. 

(8) The seats should be 8 inches wide. 

Best Position in the Desk. 

1 1) Sit erect. 

a) Keep the eyes in a parallel line with the surface of the desk. 

3) Keep the shoulders at equal heights. 

4) Keep the elbows close to the side, and not resting upon the desk. 

S) Weakly and delicate children should have a support for the whole of 
the back. 

Schoolroom Decoration. 

1. Walls.— -These should be clean, and painted a light French 
grey or pale buff. The lower part should be of wood panelling, 
or, better still, of dark glazed bricks, so as to form a dado. 

2. Windows. — There should be an abundance of window- 
space. Nothing tends to brighten a room like this. The blinds 
should be well-kept and clean, and the frameworks should be regu- 
larly painted. 

3. lEHctures. — Pictures of foreign scenes are interesting and 
instructive, especially those dealing with primitive forms of life, like 
the African, the Indian, and the Esquimaux. A few good pictures, 
copies of our beat masters' works, might be added. Historic pic- 
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tures are very interesting to children, and are all the brighter for 
being coloured. Pictures of trades, brightly coloured, are also 
very instructive, and very interesting, whilst a few well-chosen 
Scripture prints should always find a place. 

IHCaps. — Picture maps are bright and instructive, preparing 
the way for the ordinary maps. Of those hanging on the walls, 
the ordinary ones should be bright-coloured, and should be re- 
moved as soon as they become dilapidated or dirty. In such a 
condition they are little good mentally, and positively bad morally. 
A few blank maps should be included among the wall decorations. 

5. Diagrams. — These will include geographical diagrams for 
the teaching of definitions; astronomical diagrams for lessons on 
the sun, moon, and stars ; botanical diagrams for botany lessons; 
mechanical diagrams for lessons on mechanics; zoological, for 
lessons on animals, and so on. The choice of these diagrams will 
be regulated by the school curriculum. 

6. Honour Board. — This should form a most appreciated 
pqftian of the wall decorations of a school. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



This Chapter is continued tn the appendix. 


CHAPTER II. 


DISCIPLINE. 

I. What it is. — Discipline may be regarded as a force for 
moral training. 

1. It must be based on Natural Principles.— It must recog- 
nise the child’s love of activity and curiosity, and it must under- 
stand that these and similar impulses may lead the child to do 
injurious things. It must recognise the weakness of a child’s 
intelligence, which cannot always detect the relation between 
action and result. It must recognise that character is a growth, 
and that discipline is the natural trainer and corrector of tfiat 
growth. 

2. Its Aims must be Ctood. — It ought to produce pupils who 
are not ashamed to confess ignorance by asking a question, and 
who show a willingness to be taught by any one. Do the scholars 
take pains with their work? Do they love and seek their work P 
Is the discipline sufficient to restrain all the unruly impulses of 
the children ? Is it maintained by love or by fear ? Does it make 
a right use of punishments, recognise the inborn idleness of some 
natures, and seek to remove it ? Does it cultivate the amicable 
sentiments ? Does it check and regulate moral precocity, which 
is always an expensive luxury? Does it make a proper use of the 
discipline of consequences ? Is it consistent, and does it tend to 
develop a self-governed being ? Is it in harmony with the child’s 
nature, and does it possess sufficient flexibility and versatility, 
which are necessary from an analysis both of children and 
self? 

In so far as it fails in any of these objects, it fails to be good ; 
hence it is not sufficient to say that discipline is the power exer- 
cised by the teacher over the children, for that power may be bad. 

II. Ways and Mean s. — Discipline must be obtained in one of 
two ways— by personal influence or by force. “ It is better to 
gain it by force than not to gain it at all ” (Fitch). 
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1. Material Means. 

(a) Good physical suiroundings are essential. Ill furnished, badly lighted, 
badly ventilated, duty, unattractive, or b.rdly planned buildings, 
limited or insufficient playground accommodation, difficult or incon- 
venient means of entiy and egress to school or classes — all such are 
impediments to good discipline. 

(A)«The dress, manner, voice, and bearing of the teacher should be pleasing. 

(f) A certain formality and dignity should be maintained. It aids the 

. influence of the teacher, and genei ates a certain amount of advisable 

(d There should be a due .alternation and remission of woilt. Suitable 
changes and a fair amount of recreation are great aids. 

2. Mental Means. 

(a) All duties and offences should be expressed in simple, clear, and pre- 
cise language. The rules should be few and well understood. 

(i) Offences should be giadnated, and foi this purpose the teacher must 
know the prmciplds of punishment. 

(f) There should be efficient oiganisation, classification, and thorough 

(i/j The^ reasons for discipline should, as far as possible, bo made intelli- 
gible to the children. Knowledge breeds confidence, and tends to 
obedience. 

(e) The methods of teaching used should be caiefully studied, so as to 
prodvice the maximum gain at a minimum cost of teinpoi .and brain. 

4. Moral Means. 

(a) Punishment.— -A right use of punishment is very important. Never 

, chide hastily, but correct with gentleness and with evidence of pain. 
Seek to encourage, lather than to degrade. Have as few restiaints as 
possible, and gr.iclually shift the responsibility from the shoulders of 
the staff to that of the scholais. With the older scholais there is 
nothing like a feeling of responsibility fur the production of a healthy 
discipline, althougt, at the same time, it must be reniembeied that 
this IS not recommended for young children Every teacher possesses 
more Or less tact, and the quality of his discipline w'ill laigely depend 
upon what use he makes of this important talent. 

By Iflrf is meant a keen obseiwation of what is going on, of everything within 
the knowledge or experience of the teacher, and a readine.ss to convert these 
extraneous incidenls into immediate allies. Nor does U finish with a quick 
and thorough observation. There must also be good and swift discrimina 
tion for the exercise of sound judgments 

(d) Government.— Avoid over-goveinnient. This is the antithesis of feeble 
government, and is, perhaps, as much to be condemned. The te.scher 
must remember that authority exists for the benefit of the governed — 
not for the governors. For this purpose the voluntary dispositions of 
the children should be trusted as much as possible. A good class 
opinion should be created, as well as a pride in the moral condition of 
the school. 
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(3) By protectioTi. They could and should aid to protect the propel ty of 
the school, the persons of the scholars, and the character and reputa- 
lion of the school. 

OBJ31IR. — Order is the groundwork and essential of all method. 
Just as order is said to be Heaven’s first law, so should it be made 
the first law of life, whether in school or out. Without it efficient 
instruction is impossible. The best economy of time and fprce 
demands a place for everything, and everything to be in its place. 
There is a time for everything, hence there must be definiteness 
and an absence of procrastination. Order involves the doing of 
the right thing in the right way, time, and place by the right 
person. 

Howto get it.— The teacher should demand order, and then 
see that he gets it. He must have a perfect control over himself 
and over the school. He must be quiet in voice and manner, and 
his voice must be heard as rarely as possible for the efficient dis- 
charge of his duties. He must be orderly in his habits, person, 
and school arrangements. He must be quick of eye and eqr, and 
possess tact, if he is to be something better than a drill sergeant. 
He must feel and show sympathy with the scholars in their work 
and play. He must have just and intelligible rules, and these 
must be uniformly enforced. He must avoid over-government, as 
it is irritating and wasteful. 

There must be regularity in the school movements, and a cer- 
tain amount of uniformity. Industry must be enforced, and quiet- 
ness must be ensured— not too much quietness, as it is unnatural to 
child life, and bespeaks restraint rather than order. The busy hum 
of an industrious school is no evidence of a lack of order. Orderly 
methods of work should be demanded and taught, with neat and 
well-arranged slate and paper work. The children should always 
be arranged in an orderly manner. The appointment of monitors, 
curators, etc., will conduce to order, and a good time-table will 
assist. Finally, the teacher should see that there is good organi- 
sation, classification, and careful supervision, with good and com- 
fortable physical surroundings, i.e., a well-warmed, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated, and well-furnished school. 

FAKENTAIU CO-OPERATION. 

A great deal of importance should be attached to this, and it 
will pay the teacher to get known among the parents of his pupils. 
Circumstances may vary, and each teacher may probably be the 
best judge as to the best means of doing this in his own particular 
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case. Nevertheless, a few suggestions are here offered for any 
cases where they may be applicable, and are wanted. 

1. Correspondence. — A great deal may be done by a judicious 
letter now and then for special cases ; but, as a general method, it 
would be too expensive in time. It cannot, from staff limitations, 
be useS as a sole means ; yet it is a good ally to other means. 

а. Visits. — These are very productive. On a fixed day each 
year the parents should be invited to view the ordinary work of 
the school. 

3. School Xlntertainments. — These may take the form of 
concerts, entertainments, or prize distributions, and they are the 
best means at the teacher’s disposal for securing the object de- 
sired. The parents generally like to attend such meetings, and in 
this way they get to know the teacher, and to be known, in a 
pleasant manner; both parents and children see the social side of 
the teacher’s character. Experience recommends this method. 
It is a good investment for the teacher; for discipline becomes 
easier, attendance better, and parental support more general. 

4. Itocal Residence. — To reside among or near the parents is 
to place one’s-scif in a favourable position to become known and 
appreciated. Unfortunately, in many of the laige towns, it is 
scarcely possible for teachers to re.sidc in the locality of their 
schools. 

5. Xiocal Affairs. —The teacher can interest himself in local 
affairs. This will bring him under the notice of the parents ; he 
will be better known, and light goes with knowledge. He will be 
better treated, better respected, better appreciated as ignorance 
of him, and perhaps prejudice in some cases, slowly melt away 
before a growing knowledge of his character. The multifarious 
associations, classes, societies, etc., in most parishes, will give 
him ample opportunitj*. The Local Councils and Corporations 
will give him an opportunity sometimes of serving his fellow- 
townsmen in a voluntary capacity, and of forming a powerful 
circle of friends and supporters. 

б. Iiocal Press. — Where possible, he should enlist the aid of 
the local press, which is sure to be read by many of the parents. 
Report the successes of the school ; its meetings, social and other- 
wise; the peilorniances of distinguished scholars. The inteiest 
of the scholars and parents will be aroused, their sympathies en- 
listed, and their co-operation stimulated. 
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ATTXII.IAUY' MEANS OF TRAINING. 

Besides the usual course of school work, an excellent school 
seeks by other means to be of service to the children who attend 
it. Such means would embrace many expedients, among which 
the following would be included : — ^ 

1. Recreation. — The establishment of Athletic Clubs, such 
as football, cricket, and swimming, is now very general: A 
Ramblers’ Club affords pleasure and profit if the teacher knows 
some Natural History. In each case the teacher should support 
the club by his presence. The manly and useful qualities, so well 
inculcated by our English games, when properly played, are 
among the most valuable results of our educative system. Con- 
certs have already been referred to. The establishment of a 
School Library would supply another healthy and educative 
source of recreation, and would help to form that love for sound 
literature which is such a blessing in after life. 

2. Assistance. — Thrift might be encouraged by the adoption 
of Penny Banks. The teacher might also seek to cultivate influ- 
ence with neighbouring employers, so as to help to place some of 
the boys when leaving school. Other means of assisting will 
prdbably present themselves. Locality may afford or deny advan- 
tages of this sort, but where the teacher shows practically that he 
is concerned about the future welfaie of his scholars^ his influence 
will be none the less, and his success will be all the greater. In 
the poorest districts, the practical interest shown by the teachers 
in the penny, half-penny, and free dinners, and their appeals for 
cast-off clothing', is splendid evidence of the missionary spirit 
which many of them bring to bear upon their work. 

PUNISHMENT. 

I. Its Limits. — The subject of punishments is the most difficult 
and the most vexed in school management. There is a great and 
striking diversity of opinion on the subject. The teacher must 
remember that all punishment is suffering, and, as .such, is an evil. 
Hence it should Only be inflicted when necessary; and since it is 
intended to supply a counteracting force, weak punishments may 
be the worst of punishments. A pupil should never be punished 
at the moment of offence ; never when he is not expecting it ; and 
for serious cages ^always in private. The teacher should always 
look for the motive, as it, is that which has to be checked ; aqd 
only punish when that motive is a bad one. * To punish judiciously 
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and profitably much experience is required. Young teachers have 
not this experience, hence if they punish at all they should begin 
with light punishments. Unjust punishments are injurious mor- 
ally, mentally, and physically. They breed bad feeling between 
teacher and class ; they check the activities of the child, and often 
place the teacher in a dangerous and uncomfortable position. 
Hence seek to limit them as much as possible. 

II. Casea for no Punishment. —These, as laid down by 
Bentham, are : — 

1. Where It is Groundless. — These would include such cases as these . — 

(«) Where there lias been no iSal mischief. 

(i) Where the mischief is overweiglited by a gieatei benefit. 

2. Where it is Ineffloaoious.— .Such cases e.xist when : — 

S n) The penalty has not come undei the child's notice. 
i) Or, ulicn lie is unaware of the consequences of bis act. 
c) Or, when he is not a fiee agent. 

3, Where it is Unprofitable —This includes cases wheio the evil of the 
punishment exceeds the evil of the otfenee ; or when it is likely to bo useless 
tiirough a weak will. The teacher must know what these evils are to measure 
them. Such evils of punishment would include : — 

(a) Coercion or restiaint. 

ii) The uneasiness of apprehension. 

(c) The actual suffeiing. 

(rf) The stilfering caused to sympatliiseis with the suffeieis. 

*. Where It Is Needless. — It is needless when the end can be obtained in 
some other way ; as by instruction, persuasion, etc. Such oases would include 
obsti eperousness in boys, some forms of ciying, and c.ases in which the disci- 
pline of consequences avails. 

m. The Amount of Punishment. — The amount of punishment 
will be a varying quantity, but whether much or little, it should 
always be such as will be most likely to deter from any repetition 
of the offence. Some of these are worse than others, and demand 
a greater punishment; «.g., truancy and untruth should be 
punished more severely than simple truancy. The same punish- 
ment for the same offence in all cases alike would be unfair, 
for it makes no allowance for age, constitution, position in the 
school, etc., and Ignores the individuality of the child. Then the 
less certain a punishment, or the longer it is delayed, the greater 
it should be, for penalties that are uncertain or remote fail to 
influence the child's mind. Sometimes a punishment may be 
well suited in quality, but it only exists in one absolute quantity 
Nevertheless, it may be advisable to employ it, although it may be 
a little beyond the measure of the offence; Expulsion, Dismissal 
from Office, etc., and this may be the case more particularly when the 
punishment constitutes a moral lesson. In any case, if the punish- 
ment is more likely to do harm than good, it should be omitted. 
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IV. Selection of Punishment.— In selecting a punishment, so 
far as is possible, the teacher should try to fit it to the offence. 

ff the punishment is well fitted to the offence, the child begins 
to see that some offences carry more suffering than others, and so 
soon learns that there are degrees of guilt. The selection having 
been made the infliction of the punishment should be made as 
impressive as possible in its application, so as to afford an example 
to others. Again, where possible, the punishment should be so 
selected as to tend to reform by weakening the seductive and by 
strengthening the preserving motives, as in giving a habit of 
industry to the idle. The punishment selected may sometimes 
need to embrace and enforce compensation, as in making a child 
pay for damage to school property, and in the making up of neglected 
lessons. Then the punishment should be so chosen, where possible, 
that it could be remitted in case of mistake. Punishments like 
Corporal Punishment, Detention, etc., are inapplicable in such 
cases, but Deprivation of Marks, Deposition from Office and other 
like punishments would be available. But whatever the ptm^sh- 
ment selected may be, it should be well within the child’s under- 
standing, and such as will gain the sympathy and support of ihe 
school; otherwise it is weak and badly chosen. 

V. Kinds of Funishment. 

1. Blame.— -All forms of censure may be used, because they are a good 
and ready method. But the te.icher should be sparing of it. Righteous and 
controlled indignation is a powerful weapon, whicli should be reserved for 
special occasions. 

2. Shama.— Appeals should be made to the sense of shame. It is powerful 
with many, but not all. It depends for its value on the sensitiveness of the 
pupil, and class opinion. It is not suited to great offences, and so generally is 
useful only for first offendeis. Iteration weakens it. 

3. Detention.— The stopping of play and loss of liberty arc very irritating 
to children, Hence detention should be used loi gieat and liabit offences like 
riotous behaviour and unpunotuality. Bain thinks it a bad form of punishment. 

4. Pleasure. — The deprivation of some object of ple.nsure is a good form of 
punishment where applicable. There is another application of this punishment 
which^is recommended by Locke. Take the offence itself and dose theoffender 

5. Impositions.— Here the pain lies in the weariness produced. There is 
also the irksomeness of confinement. They might be used for neglect of lessons, 
for unpunotuality, and for disobedience. But there is a strong division of 
dbinion about their value. It is asserted, with some truth, that they create a 
distaste for school work, and so while checking one evil they pioduce another. 
By some they are even considered barbarous. 

6. Marks.— The giving of bad marks may be useful, especially if it is pos- 
sible to erase them by subsequent good conduct. 

7. Corporal Punishment.— See Section VII. ■ 

8. Expulsion.— This should be a last resouice. Its failing is that it is not 
always available in an elementary’ school. 
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VX. Objectionable Forms of Punishment. — Such punish- 
ments as a box on the ear, blows on the head or face, pulling the 
hair, pinching the ears, rapping knuckles, standing on one leg, 
crucifixion (standing with extended arms), impositions (according 
to some people), should all be strictly avoided. The dark room and 
the cupboard are barbarous and dangerous punishments. The fool’s 
cap, the label, or the sandwich boards degrade the pupil in the 
estimation of his fellows, and often harden the culprit himself. 

VII. Corporal Punishment.— This is the most vexing form of 
this most vexed que.stion of school management. Opinions on it 
are so conflicting, that any pronounced opinion is sure to offend 
some people. But our best educational authorities consider there 
are times when it is necessary, and when it would be a mistake 
not to use it. 

Objections to Corporal Punishment. — John Locke gives the 
following objections to its use: — 

(i) There is in us a natural propensity to indulge in corporeal and present 
, pleasuie. This wants rooting out. But ooi poral punishment strengthens 

• the propensity by appealing to it. A child who abstains from any act 
through fear of corporal punishment only prefers a greater corporeal 
pleasure, or avoids a greater corporeal pam. 

“(2) By association, it breeds aversion to that for whioli it is the teacher’s 
business to create a liking, 

(3) It is a slavish discipline, and makes a slavish temper. 

(4) It often — in severe cases—brings a worse and more dangerous disease, 

by breahing the nnnd. Instead of a disoiderly boy you get a low- 
spirited, moping boy. 

VIII. Young Teachers and Corporal Punishment.— Young 
teachers should be restricted from the use of corporal punishment, 
both for their own sake, and for the sake of their scholars. 


For the Scholar's Sake. For the Teacher’s Sake. 


1. The infliction of corporal punishment i. The work is ao unpleasant that young 
is the most difficult and the most unpleasant teachers should rather avoid than seek it. 
part of a teacher's work ; and, therefore, for 2. Generally, it is against the opinion of 
the sake of the scholars, it ought to be in- Local CouucUs, the public, the parents, the 
flicted only by those presumably most ht to press, and the magistrates; and an antago- 
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KJsw/uaxis. 

1. Frinciples underlying their Use. — i. A child should do its 
lessons and behave itself properly from a sense of duty ; but, un- 
fortunately, the sense of duty is weak in a child, and has to be 
cultivated. For the adequate accomplishment of our duty a moral 
impulse is at least occasionally necessary. But a moral impulse 
involves a moral sense, and here again we find children lacking. 
The cultivation of a proper moral sense is the great aim of school 
education on its moral side, and this is the work of years. Then, 
as the motives are weak, some inducements to right conduct must 
be held out to children : hence the necessity for rewards. The 
natural appetite of a healthy child is for play, and as all work 
cannot be made play, then rewards become necessary as an in- 
ducement. 

2. But the proper bestowal of rewards involves the exercise of 
wisdom and justice. When to bestow them, why they are 
bestowed, and the amount to be bestowed, are three problems 
difficult to solve in some cases. Their moral effect must rftit ,be 
wasted or lost. The ground on which they are given is all-impor- 
tant. Effort and industry should be encouraged rather than intel- 
lectual ability; moral work, rather than mental merit. 

3. Rewards should not be too freely bestowed in the early 
stages of child life, for that is the period for developing the social 
sentiments, and emulation or rivalry is an anti-social emotion. 

II. Rewards as Inducements to Work. — i. — They are an 
incentive to work, because they appeal to the love of gain, the love 
of approbation, the love of power, and kindred emotions. The risk 
attached to them is that they are apt to be looked upon as an end 
rather than as means. 

а. They are a means of interesting the parents in the progress 
of their children. 

3. They incite to obedience, and so strengthen the formation of 
good habits. 

4. They often raise the successful pupils in their own and the 
estimation of the other pupils. They thus breed respect, which 
may be valued more than the reward itself. 

' 5. They set up a pleasant and profitable association between 
industry and the best form of rewards. 

б. They make a powerful appeal to emulation; and the desire of 
surpassing others, of gaining distinction, of acquiring fame, is the 
most powerful known stimulant to intellectual work. 
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reluclant to offend any one ; and then aid them to show that disposition in the 
most agreeable way possible. In tliis way they will gradually become quiet 
and refined in their general Ix-armg. Especially will a wcll-bicd person seek 
to avoid making any one uneasy in conveisation, 

7. Good Literature.— Place good literature in theii way. Let them read of 
cultured and refined people; imbibe cultured and refined thoughts; and the 
mellowing influence ol such agencies, though piobably slow in operation, will 
certainly beat fruit by improving their manners. c 

ANGER. 

I. Causes. — Anger may be arou-sed by any number of specific 
causes, such as an injury, real or supposed ; unfair or capricious 
treatment, unnatural restraints of discipline, physical pain, spite, 
envy, or jealousy. But all these specific causes range theipselves 
easily under one generic head— f/ic sense of injury. 

II. Treatment.— Its treatment is difficult. The angry child 
is both physically and mentally disturbed. If the anger is exces- 
sive, the action of the heart is impeded, and the face turns pale. 
The digestive and other functions naturally suffer from the with- 
drawal of blood and nervous power. Or the excessive activity of 
the system engendered by anger may cause the face to redden, 
the veins to distend, and the action of the heart to quicken. This 
rousing of activity is characteristic of rage, and the child is "in a 
very excitable condition altogether. 

The child is equally disturbed mentally. There is a shock of 
pain which discomposes the system ; a deep rankling pain, which 
wants to retaliate; a state of feeling, which turns the pain to joy 
if the retaliation is successfully effected. 

A little knowledge of this sort shows the teacher the difficulty 
of his task. The child is in no fit state for argument or punish- 
ment. The first effort must be to soothe the child, and to restore 
him to something like a normal physical and mental condition. 
This will depend largely upon the temperament of the child, and ‘ 
the nature of the provocation. An unintended injury is easily 
satisfied, but injury done designedly is not so easily removed. 

(1) Bearing these facts in mind at a subsequent period, when anger has 

decreased or disappeaied, the teacher might make some effort to 
stiengthcn the child against .any simil.ar outbreak. If any immediate 
action is t.ilcen at all, it should take one of two foims : — 

(1) The voluntary self-humiliation of the wrongdoer, 

(2) A compulsory humiliation inflicted upon the wrongdoei. Bain assures us 
that both ol these are found to answer their end, 

(2) Later on the teacher might point out the dre.idful effects of anger. He 

might show how it exhausts the energy; gives pam and annoyance to 
othcis; makes enemies; and brings dislike and distrust. Angry 
people are wisely shunned. 

(3) He should .appeal to the class to bear and forbear; to avoid anytliing 

likely to provoke to anger. 
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(4) He should seek to cultivate the refleclive powers of the child, and this 
will give him a healthier view of the irritating causes. 

{5) Wheie possible he should trust to the discipline of consequences, for 
anger often brings its own punishment. 

(6) Where it leads to acts of deliberate cruelty it must be checked, even at 

the e.xpense of considerable severity, 

(7) He should appeal to the childts mil, and make him understand that he 
* should be the master, not the slave of his passions. He might also 

gently remind him that public opinion consideis anger to be short 
. madness. 

(8) Perhaps the best method of all will be to cultivate the social feelings; 

to appeal to the highei side of the child's nature, 

OBSTINACY. 

This is a fearful fault of temper in children, and one especially 
hard to deal with. Its treatment should depend upon its cause, 
and will often differ. Its detection is not always easy, for there 
may be states of mind which may be mistaken for it. We will 
first of all deal with those. 

I. mistaken Obstinacy 

1 . Stupidity. — This is often mistaken for obstinacy by inexperienced or 
careless teachers The natuial obtuseness which keeps a child dumb when 
questioned, the lack of intellect which handicaps him in the light inteipretation 
of w o>k and rule, and often the consciousness of his own stupidity, arc factors 
giving a product which wears the garb of obstinacy. 

2 . Physical Weakness, — This may not allow a child the iieoessuiy strength 
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{/>) In the second case an cffoil must he made to turn the sympathy of the 
class against the boy. This being done, the hoy is attacked in his 
niosi vulnerable point. In extieme cases, scpaiatioii from his school- 
fcllotvs or expulsion may be used. 

(r) Theie is some division of opinion among oiii best authorities as to the 
dons common to all. 

(2) The te-icher must^ be firm, unruffled and reasonable. No personal motive 

(3) Avoid a contest with the boy if possible , but if yon enter upon it you imisl 

(4) Enlist the sympathies of his fellows against him 

(5) Most authorities consider this a fit case for corporal punishment, but only 

(C) Victory must be followed by graiity and kindness 

(7) incorrigible cases must be expelled, 

CRYING.— According to Locke, there are two kinds of 
fing:— 

1. Stubborn and Domineering.— This kind of ciying is a striving for mas- 





of the affections in oneself; and an external factor — the promotion ot happiness 

2. Its Oultlxatlon. — The teacher must practise benevolence. He must do 
deeds of l<indnc.ss, for affection is shown in good actions. He must also leach 
the children to show kindness to each other. His discipline must be gentle, 
firm, considerate, and even generous. He must nevertheless be just before 
being generous, for the special function of kindness only begins where justice 
ends. The pupil should also be taught that he owes slight services to his 
fellows ; f,e,, he should be “ obliging”. Any little service which can be done 
without inconvenience maybe mutually demanded. Finally, he should culti- 
vate sympathy, which is something more than general benevolence. , 

COWAUDIOE. 

Cowardice is one of the results of fear, and it has in it an 
dement of meanness. It produces a general depression of tone; 
and mental depression, however arising, is exaggerated distrust of 
■good and anticipation of evil. The susceptibility to fear in the 
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young, to a certain extent, may be a nervous property; but the 
teacher must remember that there are certain temperaments, like 
the passive and susceptible, which are prone to it. Its cure should 
be sought through its muses. An effort should be made to dis- 
cover these and to remove them. 

3. frights.— Keep the childien flee from all kinds of flight^ Bogey 
stones, gliosis, etc., should be abstained fiom by those who liave to deal with 
young childien. A tright may leave a permanent injurious effect, f’uiiisli- 
nients, especially when 'they are e.xcessive or capricious, often pioducc flights. 
.Shutting childien m cupbo.irds, and locking them in chirk looms, are also 
some causes of friglits. Violent thieats and outbtusts of temper aie others. 

a. ignorance.— This is a fertile souice of fear, and is very productive of 
cowaidice in wtv.k minds. Knowledge is the lemedy. Perhaps nogiaiider 
result is accruing from the geneial teaching of science than the disappearance 
day by day of those bits of superstition which often teriified the people and fed 
a feeling of cowardice. Uncertainty is a species of ignouiiiec*/ and is thus 
sometimes piodtictive of fear or cowaidice, Heie the teacher should try to 
woi k thiough its countci active, and to cultivate a feeling of composure or cool- 
ness in the presence of dangei, veal or lancied. The pupils should be taught 
to get a rnenpred estimate of the dangei, and then to malce a sufficient effort 

3. Ill-Health.— Cowardice may frequently arise from a weak body, and f 
here it might more justly be called something else. Such cases tequiie kijjdness, 
symp.uliy, and foibenrance. The best i oniedies are beyond the teacher’s leiioh, 
for they include good or improved conditions of life. But a certain amount oi 
lamiharity with, and a knowledge of the objects feared may he beneficial, 

}. Aasgolatlon.— Cowardice may arise by association. To check or ouic it, 
form new associations of a stronger and conflicting character. Divert their 
thoughts, and mix pleasant things with the diveision. 

8, Moral Cowardice. — Here the moi.al sense is weak, and needs cultivation. 
The higher emotions must be developed, and this will bo a slow process. 
There is a weakness of motive, both in duty and in prudence, The cure is to 
give tile child new motives. Withhold him from all strong temptations. It 
often arises also from weak intellect. " Please, sir, 1 couldn't help it," is a 
common excuse ; and here the pupil pleads his moial weakness in extenuation 
of his offence. Some punishment must be given, so that he may act differently 
when the same conditions again arise. 

fi. Heredity.— A family, like a nation, may he cowaidiy by nature. The 
process of cuie is perhaps the hardest and slowest of all. 


There can be no school without government, and no govern- 
ment without obedience. Obedience is a habit, and an important 
one both for the individual and the State. It is not easy in its 
first stages with some children, as it involves the submission of 
their own will to that of another. The child has to learn to con- 
trol its own will, and this control is a resultant of several com- 
ponents. It has to learn to respond to the word of command, to 
imitate movements at sight, to act on a wish. There are several 
kinds of obedience, the best of which is cheerful and willing. The 
motives are the index of the kind. 



uiaun'j^ijsn 


Slave Obedience.— This is such obedien 
; to a wliip ; a horse to a spur ; a child to 
generally spi mgs from a hope of favouis 
hment. 1 1 manufactures a fair propoi tior 
Military Obedience.— This is the obedii 
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2 Pleasurable. — The te.ach!ng must bo made plctisuraWc by the use of 
natural methods .ii.d by a pleasing manner Pleasuie suppoils the cause that 
brings it, and so the whole stiength of the mind is ensured. Do not make the 
pleasiii a too great, or it will defeat its own object. Nanelty is an aid. , 

5. Physical Conditions.— See that the physical or matei lal stit i oimdings of 
the children ai e comfortable ; that they aie well seated, out of draughts, glaie, 
etc. Mental concentration can haidly -be expected vvhere there is physical dis- 

Suitability of Work.— The work should be suitable. It must be within 
the compass of the childien, and adapted to their gi owing poweis and. likings. 
The lesson should make use of child activity, obseivation, and curiosity With 
older scholars tlie higher faculties should be worked. 

8. Assistance.— A fair amount of assistance should always be given, and 
the child’s mind should not be kept bent too long upon the same subject. 
You may force the attention, but it is weaiying and unprofitable. Tliere should 
be proper changes of work. The physical should follow the mental ; or the 
mechanical might dovetail the mental. Singing, diill, and writing are good 
changes following on the heavier lessons like aiithmetic and gramni.ir. 

6. Obstaolas. — Remove all disti actions, such as sitting iieai an open window 
overlooking a street, or the pimimity of some class at a noisy lesson, Intel nip- » 
tions, outbuists of temper or disorder, and all kindred obstacles. 

7. Punishment, — ^An injudicious use of punishment is a gieat hindrance to 

the maintenance of real attention. The child is thrown into a sliong and 
antagonistic emotional state. In a depressed and subdued child the appear- 
ance of attention is not worth much. r. 


XiAZINESS. * , 

Relatively, few people in this climate are lazv, for climatic 
influences are against idleness. Public opinion condemns it, and 
necessity conflicts with it. The supposedly idle work, and some 
of them very hard. But laziness is used here in a limited sense. 
It is the refusal to perform, or the ill-performed task, which is 
called idleness. Of course, every teacher will meet with a few 
exceptional cases, where the children are “ bone ” lazy, and often 
some physical or constitutional cause will be found for this, The 
treatment of laziness will vary with its origin. 


I. Constitutional X 

1. Health.— This may be the result of weak or delicate health, and in such 
oases it should be kindly dealt with. The tasks are too much for the pupil, 
and should be lightened. 

2. Teacher.- It may spi ing from the teacher. Ignorance or indifference to 
the elementaty principles of child life will generate laziness. There must be a 
natuial application of the force which nature has supplied— child activity. If 
the^task set does not make much demand upon this activity, there is a tendency 

3. Natural Aptitudes.— The same may be said of the neglect of natural 
aptitudes. They are stropg^in children, and need careful regulation. The 
child will neglect the set task to indulge in his beloved puisuit, Watch him, 
see what it is, and give him, a surfeit of it. This is Locice’s recommendation. 
Keep him hard at work on .something, so as to foim the haMt of industry— the 
something of his choice which has prove'd the distuibing factor, Ho will weary 


n. Habit Iiaziness. — An indolent disposition is not always 
the result of constitutional weakness. It may also be formed by 
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habit, and the habit must be checked before it passes beyond 
treatment. It is easier to bend the pliant twig than the hardened 
stem. 


1. Kindness.— A little kind conversation may be sufficient. The boy may 
respond to the interest thus kindly shown in him. The desire to plea.se a kind 
teacher may prove a stronger motive- than the desire to idle. His self-regard 
shouldu.lso be appealed to. He should be made to understand that Ae is the 
actual loser by his idleness, by pointing out his piesent and prospective losses. 
The piospective losses are generally too distant in time to appeal to children, 
but tlieir conjunction may strengthen the appeal to his present losses. 

2. Shame.— If kindness fails, then try* a little good-natuied banter. Let 
there be no feeling or vindictiveness in your tone or manner, but let the child 
understand that he has sunk in your estimation and that of the class. 
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1. Cowardice (fear).— Thcic may lie a deslie to evade some pimisliment, to 
shirk some pain. It is a ready and app.arently cheap cover foi any feiiit. 

2. Gain.— it may be to secure some gain, to favour some cheating transac- 
tion, to remove some obstacle, to wm some contest. 

3. Weakness.— It raayspiing fiom we.tkness, cithei physical, mental, or 

moial. The physical weakling may fear physical pain; the moral weakling 
maybe the product of sunounding circumstances; the mental weakling is a 
species of fool, and is generally to be pitied. ' 

i. Vanity.— With blder pupils it may arise fiom v.anity. A lively and fertile 
imagination is drawn upon for facts to establish the fame of the offender for 
some point of excellence. There is such an overweening opinion of self, such 
unbounded belief in one's own worth and capacity, that the fancied poten- 
tialities of the individual are dished up as actu.al occurrences. But in such cases 
memory is generally weaker than imagination, and these flights of fancy are 
sure to stand self-revealed soonei or later. 

6. Malavoleiioe — There may be a desiie for revenge; to hurt by word ; to 
break the ninth commandment, so that they may break the eighth. 

II. Treatment. — The teacher must look beyond the act itself, 
and deal with the motive. He should aim to implant the principles 
of honesty in the disposition, rather than to prohibit certain acts. 
He should on the first occasion seem surprised, and gently reprove 
with an appearance of sorrow. If this be insufficient, rebuke the 
child, and show yourself very much displeased. There ^ould be 
a removal of confidence, which should only be gradually restored 
after penitence has proved its genuineness by rigid truthfulness. 
The penalties attaching to lying should be placed before the child. 
People shun, distrust, and despise a liar. No one will knowingly 
employ him, and no good people will willingly associate with him. 
Shame and contempt can and should be shown if necessary. Lying 
should always be spoken of with detestation, as a quality totally 
inconsistent with the character of an honest man. The rehgious 
aspect of the question must be pointed out and enforced — the 
Bible is fertile in punishments following on this vice. The social 
necessity for truth should be explained, to the older scholars at 
least. The whole fabric of society and the credit of nations de- 
pend upon the sentiment of truth. Finally, the teacher’s own 
example must be all that is demanded of the pupils, or they will 
readily see that he is seeking to force a commodity upon them 
which finds no favour with himself. 

Honesty.— This is a wider term than truthfulness. It will 
include all that is there expressed, and something more. It will 
embrace the full teachings of the eighth and ninth commandments. 
It forbids hands to pick or steal, or tongues to bear false witness. 
It includes the right use of school property, the scholar’s clothes, 
books and playthings ; the right place in class ; the honest produc- 
tion of work ; and ik excludes all copying, prevarication, or hybrid 
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truths. It rejects the suppiessio veri, the miggestio falsi, some forms 
of diplomacy, much business “ cleverness,” and any transactions 
where advantage overrides justice. Its treatment will be similar 
to that adopted for truthfulness, with the addition that wherever 
actual theft has occurred, compensation or restoration should be 
insisted on where possible. 

Taje-telling. — A clear distinction may be drawn between this 
and untriithfulness. The motive is different. In the one case the 
motive is bad, in the other it may or may not be good. The tale 
may be truth — and something more. It is a vice in the clothing 
of a virtue. There is an appearance of virtue in the apparent 
desire to check some breach of discipline or morals: but this may 
be subservient to the desire to inflict pain ; to seek revenge ; to 
’ indulge in spite. Or it, may include the element of toadyism ; the 
desire to curry favour. This should be checked, but treated 
tenderly. So far as it is a desire to please, the motive is good, but 
^ weak. Divert it into healthier channels, and try to strengthen it. 

COPYING. 

1. Its Sources. — Children may copy because they do not know 
how to do the work set them. This ignorance may or may not be 
the fault of the teacher, but it will be his business to discover and 
remove it. It may arise from idleness or indifference, and a reluc- 
tance to make the requisite mental effort at the time of the test or 
other exercise ; or there may have been persistent idleness, which 
may have escaped the notice or may have been beyond the capa- 
city of the teacher to deal with Where inattention is the cause, 
there is a sense of guilt. The child does not know that which 
might be reasonably expected of him, fears the consequence of his 
offence, and so falls a victim to this form of dishonesty. Nervous- 
ness, or shyness, or physical weakness, may handicap a boy when 
the explanation is being made to the class, or the information 
given. The power of concentration may be too weak to meet the 
demand involved by some lessons. Worse than all is the case in 
which the moral tone is bad, and of which copying is merely one 
evidence. ' 

H. Its Treatment. — The following are some of the means at 
ihe teacher's disposal for the prevention of copying: — 

I. Mechanical Means.— Copying should be m.idc practically impossible by 
Ihc aiiangonu’nt of the cl.isses and pupils. Wheic possible they should be 
widely spaced, and sliaip supervision should be maintained, and different 
examples should be given to diffcient pupils. Any facility foi copying loft 
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within the rench of a pupil, and eipecially a young- pupil, is a pi 
injustice. The moi.al sense of many children is not highly cleveh 
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teaching should be made as attractive as possible ; and the lecieative side of 
the school work should be developed. The children will thus giaduallysee 
tliat school IS a happy plaee despite its lestrainls, and that to go to school is 
not an infliction, but an advantage. 

2. Impositions. — In other cases than the last, tieat with incieasiiig severity 
If the co-operation of the parent is obtained, and the paiental influence is sufli- 
dent, impositions can be given to be done at home But this is rarely the case, 
hence they must be done at school if they cannot be done at home. The staff 
would have to stay behind m turns for this puipose. 

Objections to this Uethod. • 

!l) Parents often want their children i are often unsympathetic , and sometimes 
(a) It throws extra work upon the teachers 

(3) In large schools it interferes with the woik of the school keepers very often. 
(.|) It breeds a hatred for school work. 

3. Detention.— Simple detention with no imposition is prefeiable to im- 
positions ; but It IS open to the same objections pimcipally, 

4. Fines.— Stop the play, and deprive of any other piivileges prized by the 

children of the school. This is only available foi beginnei s. , 

8. Home Treatment.— It is best to wiite or visit, or invite a visit from the 
p.ueiit, and to place the whole matter in then hands. Show that tiiiaiicy is an 
utfenoe as much against homo authoiity as school authority— soma think r.ioie 
so. Have nothing to do with the punishment yourself, if you can help it. The 
teachfi's work will be to win the boy into the .school, not to tlnash him in ; 
.ind at the same time to try and cultivate his moral sense. ^ 

6. Expulsion.— z\s It last resource this may be desirable anfl e.flioaoious 
wliere it c.rn be done. It helps to awaken hostile and indiffeient p.iients to 11 
jiioiiei sense of their duty, 

7. Truant Schools.— These aie only used for incoiiigibles, and wheie they 
.lie available expulsion becomes unneccssaiy The disciplinaiy life of a truant 
school for a period has been found Ihe best ticatmcnt foi bad c.rses yet devised 

HABIT. —The best way to discipline children is to help them 
in the formation of good habits, for then the discipline will be a 
lasting influence. For this purpose both the nature and training 
of habit should be known. 

1. Nature of Habit. — Alter a thing has beerv done a certain 
number of times, there is a tendency to perform the action again 
on the slightest stimulus. After many repetitions, the action 
becomes very mechanical, and almost automatic. In this respect 
it resembles instinctive or reflex action. As a rule, to perform an 
act requires a stimulus, and there is desire or compulsion prompt- 
ing to the action. As habit grows, desire or compulsion becomes 
weaker, and a fixed disposition to act in the way specified is 
formed. This shows two facts as essential. 

1. The Psyohologleal Fact.— By this is meant tlieie is a fixed disposition to 
perform the action, and that, too, without the promptings of desire. 

2. The Physiological Pact.— This means that theie is a modification of the 
nerve structures involved, and this depends largely upon niUrilion. A well- 
nourished child IS a favourable subject to work upon. 

The habit may be mental as well as physical. We are said to 
have a habit of thought when we are subject to recurring modefl 
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of mental operation. Association is another element. Some 
stimulus gives rise to some movement, and by association theie is 
a tendency for the one to recall the other. 

H. The Training of Habit. — Its importance is obvious, for 
habit is called second nature. We are creatures of habit, but we 
ought not’ to be its slaves. The teacher's function is to form good 
habits, , To do this he must induce his scholars to make an effort, 
which must be sufficient to act as a motive force. Then there must 
be plenty of repetition, that the habit may grow and become inde- 
pendent of the will. Child life is the best period for this training. 
Example is necessary, as this brings into play the faculty for 
imitation, and lends consistency to the growth. Then the response 
to the stimulus must be prompt, for uncertainty and delay in 
tesponse show imperfect habit. This course of training roust be 
pursued until the child finds it produces discomfort to deny the 
habit, or difficulty to alter or regulate it. 

j CHAHAGTXfZt. — The cultivation of good habits is a great aid 
to the fpritiation of a good character, and this should be looked 
upon as the ultimate goal of all discipline. The term has a wide 
range of meaning, but in education it is generally used to denote 
in a special way a good or virtuous disposition of the feelings and 
of the will. 

“ A perfect moral character includes the familiar habits in- 
volved in a wide pursuit of individual good, such as industry, 
orderliness, temperance, the habitual control of the feelings, or 
moderation, and the firm control of the thoughts involved in 
reasonableness. It includes further the habits implied in a perfect 
fulfilment of human duly, as obedience, courtesy, veiacily, justice, 
and beneficence." e!>senttal ingredient i', fixity of Lhi.poi,ition in 

right directions. 

But a perfect character also shows itself in a habitual and half 
mechanical puisuit of a number of detached ends or foims ol 
good; it includes a disposition to leflect and deliberate when 
occasion require,s. 

Its Cultivation. — A mere glance at the circumstances of early 
life tells us that the actions of a child arc deteimined and regu- 
lated to a considerable extent by the wishes and commands of 
others, i.e., the first stage is to teach the child obedience. Some 
times it will be necessaiy to lestrain or command, sometimes to 
persuade, advise, or enlighten ; hence a study of character in each 
child IS absolutely ncccssaiy. 
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The most powerful stimulus to goodness in others is goodness in 
oneself. Any one who can resist the influence of this mutual good- 
ness, showing itself in actions good to giver and receiver, is a fit 
subject for the government of fear, and nothing else. But the good 
and kind teacher will require to study character so as to be able 
successfully to discriminate between the two classes. Do unto 
others as they do unto you,” is as much as can be expected of 
children in this direction ; and the teacher who does not study 
character will probably ask too much or too little, to the injury of 
all concerned. 

There must be an appeal to the feelings, tor it is wrong to work 
by fear or pain alone. No good character could be formed in that 
way. The maxims of punishment must be grasped and applied 
upon an individual study of character. In this way the clisposf- 
tions that lead to disorder and offence can be checked in the laud ; 
and, indeed, until there has been time for such training to operate, 
the mind should not be exposed to temptation. For this purpos^e 
the social affections should be cultivated. ' „ 

Activity should be recognised and utilised — not repressed. A 
child of an active temperament should be kept bu.sy; whilst less 
demands should be made upon the weak and languid. Hence the 
work, to be profitable, needs differentiation. So far as the large 
classes of modern schools will permit, this principle of child life 
should never be neglected. Character will only be good and 
strong so long as it is built on the regulated forces of nature. 

The temperament njust be recognised and allowed for. The 
sanguine, the boastful, the self-assured may need checking ; whilst 
the nervous, the timid, and the shy will need encouragement. 
The worse faults of child nature must be treated with care, kind- 
ness, and patience. The best results of the teacher’s efforts will 
often be slow to show themselves, for character is the growth of 

Variety is the spice of life, and this is remarkably true of child 
life. Monotony must not be allowed to deaden the budding gems 
of nobler thoughts and nobler aspirations which may be struggling 
to show themselves. Sustained effort is difficult to children, and 
it must ever be remembered that the moral side of child life often 
demands mightier efforts than anything submitted in the school 
curriculum. 
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EX4MINATION QUESTIONS. 

1. — Why^should young teachers be restricted from^the use of corporal punlshme 

2. — Point out some ot the ways in which school discipline may be useful in produci 
habits of ready obedience, and name some characteristic features of good discipline. 

3. — Show that rewards may be usefully employed in stimulating children to wo 
Name some rewards that may be connected with the daily work of the school. 


CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION. 

I. Its Basis. — A school may be classified on a single or on a 
plural basis. On a plural basis classification is a simple matter, 
but on a single basis there is more difficulty. In the former case 
a pupil simply goes to the class in each subject for which he is 
most suited, but in the latter case the, following facts must bo 
borne in mind 

I .Mtaninients differ. 

a. Ability differs, 

3. Age may, in special cases, have to be considered. 

4 Special apliludes and different lates of development in differenf childi en 
have to be allowed loi 

Generally age and length of time in school will count for little or 
nothing. Eq.ual attainments are the only real basis on which 
to proceed. —Most schools adopt the single basis, but perhaps it 
is best to have a dual classification based on Reading and Arith- 
metic, Progress in these subjects is often very unequal, and so 
it would generally be more profitable to teacher and scholar to 
adopt the double basis. Where the single basis is adhered to. 
Arithmetic should be the deciding teat. Inequalities in other sub- 
jects lend themselves more readily to class teaching than in 
Arithmetic, because greater mental demands are made by it. The 
industrious but dull pupil always labours with it ; the careless one 
is always in trouble with it: whilst the inattentive fails at it 
because it is synthetically progressive. 

II. Bad Classification. — There are certain evils associated 
with bad classification, so called ; but the terra is almost a con- 
tradiction, for classification is grouping according to real resem- 
blances, and the real ones in school are ability and attainments. 
Some of the most obvious evils are as follow; — 

1. There is a wane 0/ time, for the pupils aie not placed where they will 
obtain the greatest profit. 

2, The sympathy and respect of the i/ass are lessened, hence the teacher is 
lobliert of Ills legitimate means ol evoking the intelligence and activity of his 
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3 It pi events the cliilclren having constant and suitable employment. 

4. It injures disiifi/hie foi the reasons alieady given. 

5. It pi orhices dissalisfactioii .among the paients, and injuies the reputation 


6 1 1 may cause pecuniary loss to the school, both directly and indii ectly. 

7. It adveitises the incapacity of the teachei. 

IXI. Infant Schools and Classification. — The Infant School 
contemplates in the length, variety, and character of its lessons the 
training of scholars whose delicate frames require very careful 
treatment. It is essential, then, that the length of the lesson 
should not in any case exceed thirty minutes, and should be con- 
fined in most cases to twenty minutes ; and that the lessons should 
be varied in length according to the section of the school, so that 
in the babies’ room the actual work of the lesson should not be 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

Each lesson should also be followed by intervals of rest and 
song; the subjects of the lessons should be varied, beginning in the 
lowest section with familiar objects and animals, and interspersed 
'with songs and stories appropriate to the lesson; the spontaneous 
and ca-operative activity of the scholars should form the object 
and animate the spirit of each lesson. 

Children will be classified according to ability, and not rigidly 
according to age. As a rule, the right classification of the chil- 
dren in an infant school will be found to correspond nearly with 
their ages. The best basis is Reading, because, as a rule, this 
will be found to agree broadly with age classification. 

Age classification is unnatural, and should only be followed so 
far as equal attainments aie coincident with the average equal 
age. Backward children admitted during the j’ear, however, 
should not be allowed to drift into the baby class. The discipline, 
association, and instruction of this class would be most unsuitable 
for elder childien. They should form a special class, or otherwise 
receive special treatment until they arc fit to be dialled into one 
or other of the existing classes 

It will now be observed by the student that the single basis of 
classification in an upper department should be Arithmetic, and 
in an inlant school Reading. 

IV. Sub-division of Classes in Infant Sohools. — Where pos- 
sible, sub-division should be followed in the following lessons 

1 . Needlework. -I.ittle fingeis me not likely to thread and use a needle 
piopcily, 01 with proht, without iimeh supeivisioii and showing. Individual 
iissislance will lie l.iigely lequiiecl, and this will he impossible m laige classes 

2 . Writing.— Ill the eaily lessons, it is very impoitaiit that tlie position oi 
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tbe child and the mannei of holding the pen or pencil should be well watched. 
Habits are being formed which will be physical evils if not closely watched and 
col lected, A smaller class is absolutely essential for this, 

3. Beading, — The best practice in leading is indivqdiial practice. This is 
impossible in a large class. For the formation of a good enunciation, a distinct 
■ind clear ai ticulation, the teacher must give the child much individual atten- 

i. Drawing requires much assistance, and consequently a small class is 
essential. If the proper and necessary assistance is not forthcoming in such 
subjects, the child may form a dislike for it — a very undesirable lesult. ' 

V. Shapes of Classes. — The shapes of the various classes 
depend on : — 


I. The number of childien in the class. 

2 The amount of space available. 

3- The fill nitnre and its arrangements. 

4. The amount and nature of the staff. 

A. Reading. 

I. In Desks. Children can sit 01 stand m their desks. This is not a good 
airangement, even if the floor be stepped; for, if .sitting, the pupils 
lose the chance of a necessary change of position, and they are apt to 
become indolent and inattentive. If standing, there is the tendency to 
lounge against the desks, and to piodiice a slovenly and disorderly ap- 

2 Diafls. These should be foinied out of the desks. ' 

{a) Semiiiicular Dtafls. This method is piefetable to the desk method, 
as It seouics the deyted ch.uige ot position, biingsthc pupiis more 
directly undei the observation and control of the teachei , and offers 
less opportunity foi ihe foiniHtion of Irad habits. 

(/i) ParalUl Drafts. The smaller childien should be m the front row and 
the tallei boys behind. The teacher will then be able to stand in front 
of the class, and have it completely within the range of his eye. 

B. Arithmetic, 

The childien can be ai ranged as in leading, but only in drafts when working 
on the slate, on the H.B., or from dictation. Usually this lesson win 
be given in the desks, 1 f space permits the wide placing of the pupils, 
this arrangement is very satisfactory. But space larelydoes permit. 
The class can then be extimined or vioried in two sections. It can be 
hiitgA/mone, The system of alternate boys working different examples 
tends to cheek copying, and to pioniote honesty, power, and indepen- 
dence. These advantages perhaps more than counterbalance the e.'ilia 


0. Geography. 

Here the childien can either be arranged m desks os 000. gallery, if the 
school possesses one. The latter is the better ai 1 angeme'nt, if the class 
be a junior one, and is working from the map. If an upper class and 
atlases arc being used, the desks are the better. 

The position of the teacher is inipoi tant. 

Reading. He should be in fiont of the class and to the centre. He should 
stand back sufficiently to bring the front rows under his obsei valion. 

Geography. If pointing to the map, he should be to the right, where his 
map should be placed. If the map be placed in front, he must either 
point inaccurately, or leave his cl.ass without supervision for short 
periods; whicli, however, often prove long enough to encournge in- 
atlenfion and disorder. If atlases aie being used, he should be in 
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arithmetic. Same position as for geogi aphy. TheB.B. should be to the 
right, so that the teacher can woilc and still keep the class somewhat 
under supei vision. When the B B. is in front, he quite turns his back 
upon the class, and the class often shows that it is aware of the fact. 
If the boys are woiking examples, he should stand in fiont and care- 
fully watch to check any idleness oi copying 

VI. polleotive Lessona. — It is often desirable and convenient 
to group classes for some lessons, as it tends to economy in teach- 
ing power, and sets free one or more teachers for correction, pre- 
paration, or clerical work. In an infant school this grouping can 
be well done on a gallery. In an upper department, it might be 
done in the central hall, or in one of the larger rooms. There are 
certain subjects which lend themselves easily to the collective 
arrangement. 

1. singing.— Heie sympathy of numbers will aid the physical andailistic 
training given by the teaching of this subject. Melodies and .simple part songs, 
rounds and elcmentnry sol-fa lessons can be better taught to a division than to 
a class, for such grouping gives confidence to the timid and shy. 

2. Keoltatlon.— Repetition and explanation, with some pattern woik, is the 
programme here, and such instruction c.in be given to two classes as well ns to 

3. Sorltture Lessons.— The moral truths of Scnptuie aie genei-illy pre- 
sented in .some biblical story, which can be given m a manner quite within (lie 
gr.isp of several classes, without forfeiting ihe natuial attractions of a story to 
children, 

i. Information Lessons.— Common information lessons c.iii be given to 
many pupils at the same time, cipccially if the icsson is enlivened by a few 
sketches, diagianis, pictiues, or experiments. 

B. Musical Drill.— The sire of the division will be limited by space some- 
times, but a cert.un .iniouiit of grouping for small schools is possible. 

6. Ordinary Drill.— Alter some pielmiiiiary lessons have been given, cbil- 
diea may be grouped for military or Swedish diill. The added numbers gene- 
rail) bung added mtcicst and added pleasure. '1 his will .tpply only to sm.all 

7. kindergarten.— Some of the lessons admit ol gioupmg (sec chaptei on 
“ Kindeigaiten '). 

8. Class Subjects. —Then veiy n.ime implies the possibihtj of gioupmg 
tjinnimar, gcogi.ipliy, hi.stoiy, clementaiy science, doiiie.stic economy, m.iy all 
be gioupeil foi instmction. 

9. Elementary Subjects.— Mental aiithmetic. and, m some eases, wilting, 
also lend ihenisclves to tins ari.ingement. 

A change ol place and attitude is an absolute phj-sical neces- 
sity. It alfoids a welcome lelief to the sitting in desks, icleasiiig 
one set ot muscles, and bringing into play another set. It is a 
check to twisted shoulders, curvatuie of the sjiine, and injiin to 
the eyesight, all of which may be induced by careless and con- 
tinuous service in the desks. For Singing it offers special phy.sical 
advantages, a standing position giving better play to the lungs. 

VH. Promotion. — Promotion should be systematic and regu- 
lar. Quarterly or half-yearly examinations should be held, and 
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the sharpest or best prepared drafted into higher classes. 0th 
wise, bad effects are produced on the scholars. 

T They find time for yniahu-f, for necessaiily they miibt be idle paif 
tlieir time, or working fi uitlessly. 

2. They we, «y of their tt oik, which becomes a soi t of ment.il lie.idmi 

ever moving, nevei advancing. 

3. They fi ecjiiently form a disiikefor school altogethei , and become moi , 

4. They interfere with their slower comrades 

5. They often reiiagrade themselves, for monotony stunts. 

6. Then non-proniotion is an injustice to all eonceined ; to the child, \ 

has a right to as ranch, and to the be.5t, instruction the school 
give ; to the parents, and to the eountiy, who share that right. 

7. School life 13 short, theiefoie/rn^mi should be as fast as Nature i 

permit. 

HOME WESSONS. 

I. Subjects for Home Eessons. — The most appropriate si 
lects are those which involve either: — 


II. Revision of Home Iiessons. — The time and methtfds o 
revision will depend on the methods of instruction and the sub 
jects taught ; and, probably, in some schools, upon the staf 
also, but it is assumed that all schools are staffed properly in thesi 
suggestions. 

Spelling would be part of the dictation lesson, 

ArlthmeOo can be marked by monitois or young teachers during somi 
collective lesson The chief erroi s can then be explained and eon octet 
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Arguments for and against Home Iiessons. 


1. Tliey cultivate ielf-relinnce and inditslrv 

2. I( honestly done they are a h tie index of the ihild's orwn powers. 

3. They make a favourable impression on some parents. 

4. They supplement and fix the learning of the child S 

5. They set the master at libet ty for higher woik 

6. To a certain e-xtent they keep children from the bad influences of the 

7. Under ceitain eonditions the Board of Education lecommends them. 

Their use should be “to illustiate and to fix in the memory lessons 
which have already been explained in school, rather than to break new 
giound or to call for a new mental effort. This purpose is served by 
lessons of a simple and definite character— a sum, a short poetical 
extract, a list of names or dates, a letter, an outline map, a paismg 
exeicise, such as maybe readily piepared in half an hour, and may 
admit of very easy testing and correction on the following day. When 
these conditions are lulfilled, the home task is found to have a very 
valuable effect, not only in helping the progress of the scholar and in 
encouraging the habit of application, but also awakening on the part 
of the parents an interest in the school work. (Revised instructions 
to H.M. Inspectors). 

Against. 

I* The school day is already loo long for young children, some of our best 
authorities say. 

2 They conduce to over-pressure, .and may be physically injurious. 

3. They liei)tiemly cause fuction between parent and cliildicii and teachei , 

4. Public opinion is in pail opposed to them 

5. '1 liey may become injiii tons both mentally and morally by the foi mation 

of bad habit's through want of piopei supervision. 

6. Thsie Si liflle or no auoinmodalioii in many of the lionics for tlic doing 

of them. 

7. Change oj thought is iiecessaiy lor the healthy development of biain 

powiT A child should not take the school home with him. 

HIMDRASTCES TO PROGRESS.— These may have a twofold 
rigin: — 

1. From the Children.— Here again the causes may be vaiiotts. 

{a) hltipidi/y. Sec notes on stupidity. 

\b] Poor Living. This m.ty he partial only, locnl, 01 mterimttent. But it 
IS a serious hindrance The difficulty is now grappled with by the 
institution of large agencies for cheap and free dtnners. Thousands 
of chikli cn aie now fed at times nr this way. This tieatnient h.us 
[noved its own value both physically, moially, and mentally. 

U) Clolhing. Children me insuHicionily clad, and consequently physically 
nncomfoi tabic, perhaps suffering. Appeal lor old clothes in the local 
pi css or 111 any direction where your appe.al ni.iy be successful. 

{d) h regutaiity. This is the giealest hmdi.ance to pi ogi ess that teachers 
liave to gi.ipplc Willi, ft arises fiom such a multiplicity of e.ruses 
that to attcnipl a detailed account of its tieatmcnt is impossible here. 
Tile teacbci 's chief function m this matter is to m.ike liis school as 
.utractivc as possible, to show a practical interest 111 his pupils by the 
foimalion of and pailicipation 111 criekcl, swimming, .nnd football 
clubs; to lepoil on all absences promptly; to rlcvelup the sense ol 
duty in his pupils ,as l.ii as he isalile; and then to Ic.ivc the rest to 
the parents .uul ihc visitois. 
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2. Teacher. 

(«) Bad Clatsificatian. This is a fault of the tcachei's. It can only be 
le moved by thought and the study of good models. 

(/i) Bad Methods of Teaching. Teacher must read and study, and then 
practise better methods of instruction. 

(r) Harsh Discipline. Harshness defeats its own ends. It may produce 
quietness, but this deceives no expert. The vitality of die chddrLMi is 
loweied, and theiefore the capacity for work is diminished. Besides, 
there are sti oiig emotional disturbances set up which are very hostile. 
See under the head of "Harshness” in the chapter on “ Discipline ". 

TimE TABIiES. 

I. Revised Instructions and Time Tables. — Every time table 
has to be approved on behalf of the Board of Education by 
H.M.I., who thereby certifies that it fulfils the requirements of 
Section 7 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. He will 
expect the time table to show that a due proportion of time is 
assigned in Infant Schools to manual exercises and recreative 
employments, and in other schools to each of the subjects of 
instruction, including any specific subject which the school pro- 
fesses to teach. Nothing should be attempted which, having 'regfi'd 
to the proper classification of the scholars, and to the number and quali~ 
fications of the teachers, cannot be efficiently taught in the ordinary 
school hours. Scholars are not to be improperly detained beyond 
the prescribed time. The time table is also to be placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the schoolroom, and it must be followed 
throughout the school year. 

n. Gfeneral Directions. — The writing of a time table is very 
difficult, because of the number of considerations to be studied. 
No set or stereotyped time table is possible, because of the vary- 
ing conditions of the different schools. All that can advisably bo 
attempted is the laying down of the chief principles and rules to 
be observed in their formation. 

1. Builijing.— Consider the nunibei and size of the rooms m your depart- 
ment, and the qinantity and kind of furniture. A time table can be more easily 
made foi a schi»>l containing scveial class looms than foi one without them. 
Tile supply of desks, galleries, etc., will determine the natuio and order of the 
lessons. 

2. — The best disposal of a staff 13 important. Each leacliei mast be 
pl.sced wlieie he can te.ich to the gieatest piofit. Manifestly a time table for a 
school with assistant teachers will be different to one with pupil teacheis 01 
nionitois. 

3. Glass of School.—Whctlicr boys', gills', infants’, or mixed ; whothfer full 
time or half lime ; whether a poor class school or one placed in a good neigh- 
bom hood; whether small or large; whether backwaid or well ttiiiglit. 

4. Locality.— .A. town school v/ill icquiie a different time t.ible to a country 
.school ; a .school in a manufacturing district, to one in a riual, marine, or mining 
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5. Time, — The number of hours m the school week ; the length of school 
life ; the amount of time to be given to each subject ; the length of each lesson 
— all these have to be considered and regulated. No lesson should be more 
than three-quarters of an hour, and the length of lesson should be graded to 
suit the age and capacity of the children. Moie time will be required for the 
Elementary Subjects than for the Class, and more for the Class than for tlie 
Specific Suhjei ts, 

6. Itaws of the Mind. — The lessons must be so aiiangedas to afford the 
necessary mental tests. The lesson of much mental effort must be followed by 
a mechanical lesson ; e.g., writing might follow grammar, or mie -versa. Then 

St exhausting subjects should come in the morning, and they should be 




first lessons. 

7. Classifloatlon.— The basis of classification adopted in the school 
considered. Most pri “ ' ' ' c-j* -*' 


It done, the 

The number of classes i 
mod.ition of the i ooms. 

8. Ofllctal Rules.— The Goveinment lays down 
with lespeot to time tables, " *' ■■ ‘ 


; classified by the standards ; but where 

be classed on a basis of arithmetic or leading, 
vilhm the limits of the staff, and the accom- 


111 rules and limitations 

and these niu-st be consideii 

lie per week shall be givi 

(I' j,'. , leltgious knowledge, singing, diawing, nianu.il 
some Authoiities the nature of the time table is niueh influenced in this way. 

9. Recreation. — The time table should show about ten minutes each atten- 
dance for play. In the upper department, militaiy, musical, or Sv'cdish drill 
will be taken, and this must .appeal in the lime table. 

10. Registration, etc. —The time devoted to this should always be shown. 
If the rdfeisters are marked twice each attendance, once for the early and once 
for the late pupils, both should appe.ir on the time table. Assembly, religious 
obsci v.mees, and dismissal should ,ilso be shown. 

11. Locomotion.— Physical lelicf must be ariangcd for The classes will 
ie<.|uiic to icinovc liom the desks to the diafts, or to the g.dlery oi class looiii. 
This must he so air.iiiged as to c.uise .i miiimiuni .uiiouiit of noise and clistiii- 
baiice 

12. Summaries.— Tliiee t.ibles or sumniaiies should appear on each time 


per week 

(li) The number and duality of the slaff, i.e , head leather, assislaiits, and pupil 
^ ^ ^eacliera^ hi . h II did 1 

III. Advantages of Time Tables. 

1. To the Children. — They discipline work and teach the value 
of method and punctuality. The children become habituated to 
obedience to rules laid down by others, and this is a gain for the 
Stale. The steady and regular habit of work enioiced by the time 
tabic is forming habits which will beneficially influence then- 
adult life. 

2. To the Teacher. — liis time is spent to the best advantage 
under its guidance. The menial wear and tear is considerably 
less. He knows his work for each hour, and soon falls into a 
well-arranged and busy routine, which is a means to his happiness. 
The children have their faculties worked to their best advantage, 
and this is more productive both to teacher and those taught. 
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TV. Distribution of Time. 

1 . In Infant Department.— Inf.mts have to be taught suitably to their ago, 
and suitable instiuction involves a suit.able distribution of time. Tin- young 
teacher is therefore adtised to make a copy of the time Uhle in the Inlnnt 
Department, and also to obtain copies of the time tables of several other 
Infant Schools. These time tables will show instructive diflfciences, which 
should he studied. 

Registuatio 1, Religious Observances and Sciiptuie will occupy over four 
hours per week; Nature Study, five lessons of fifteen or twenty minutes; 
j\rithmetic, five lessons of twenty minutes ; Writing, five of half an hour ; 
and play, ton intervals of fifteen minutes each. The babies would play at 
.1 different time, have nioie play (say two periods each of fifteen minutes in the 
mornings and one of the same length each afternoon) and would probably be 
engaged looking at pictures when the other children were at play. Five lessons 
par week, each of twenty minutes, also might be spent at Reading. The babies, 
however, would have no Reading, and the class above the babies would confine 
its Reading oteroiscs to Letter Games. Di awing. Free Arm in the upper 
clnsses, Alass Diawmg in the lower and Drawing lu sand for the babies might 
lie allotted one and a half hours per week ; while five Object Lessons, each of 
twenty mmutes, should be included. There would be no Needlework except in 
the top, or two top classes, and two peiiods of fmty minutes each week could be 
devoted to this Manual Exercise. Whilst the upper cl.iss was Sewing th» lower 
classes could enjoy .Story Telling, or be engaged in some of ilie many Kintlet- 
giuteii occupations or games. Diill and Recitation might be coupled, and half 
an hour spent at themc.tcU afteinoon. Kindergat bat would requu e about six 
lessons (each of twenty minutes) per week, and probably an extra lessfili qr two 
for the babies. Singing should be given four lessons of twenty minutes each, 
and two or thiee Conversational Lessons mi.ght also figure on the time table 
The inteivals lietween the lessons should bo brightened by ,i few mmutts of 
song, play or drill. 

The order of the lessons is also important. The Nature Lesson could bo 
t.iken chioctly after .Scripture, niid Aritlmictio sboiild follow, .is the childion arc 
then most capable of mental cffoit. For the same reason tho Object I.esson 
should also be n morning study. Singing, Needlewoik, Recitation and Kinder- 
g.arteii will lie found the most suitable subjects for the afteinoon session. 

2. In Upper Department. — Here the dnstribution of lime will 
vary so often that it is almost useless to suggest any scheme for 
imitation. The district of the school, the quality of the children, 
the teaching staff, the building, the apparatus, etc., are all varying 
factors, giving varying products. The young teacher is advised to 
make a copy of the distribution of the time as shown on the school 
time table, and to insert it for reference and illustration in his 
note book or method book. 
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^ Home Lawns. _ 

subjects apprimriaie for home lessons, and give a sketch of a 
Jholars m the Tourth Standard. 

ire produced by careless correction of exercises and by want of 
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CHAPTER IV. 


METHOD. MAXIMS OF TEACHING. 

Discipline is the first essential for class teaching ; the power 
to teach is the next. The power to teach implies adequate 
knowledge on the part of the teacher, a sympathetic nature 
and good methods of teaching. Good method embraces the 
what and the how of teaching; that is, the teacher has to 
decide not only the kind, quantity and quality of his subject- 
matter, but also the way in which that matter shall be presented 
to his class. To do this successfully it will be necessary to recog- 
nise the double aspect of Education and to clearly disfinguish 
between the processes ot Instruction and Education. 

Education is both an Art and a Science. An Art teaches to 
do and prescribes rules and methods for the processes involved. 
Education is an Art because it applies rules and principles for the 
acquisition of Knowledge, and affords plenty of exercises for the 
application of those rules. It views learning as a valuable acquisi- 
tion for the practical side of life and for this purpose it utilise.s 
rules and methods of teaching rather than frames thorn. It is the 
medium of the what and how in teaching. 

As a Science it teaches us to know It unfolds the why and 
•wherefore of our rules and methods. It examines the laws of the 
mind and its development, and lays down rules and methods in 
accordance with those laws. The chief aim of the art is informing 
and doing ; of the science, training and developing. Science is 
thus the mental legislator ; art the mental administrator. 

Instruction and Education.— Roughly, it may be said, then, 
that the Art of Education instructs ; the Science of Education 
trains. But each school subject brings both its instructive and 
its educative side into play. Either the one side or the other may 
dominate the work of teaching that subject, but both sides should 
be present. For instance, in the subject of Arithmetic rules are 
taught as useful information ; that is, the rule is explained and 
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then examples are worked under that rule. That is instruction. 
But if there is an e.xamination of the processes cmploj’cd for the 
discovery of a rule, that is training or education. A case iii point 
would be the reason why 343 = [hlj. 'J'he chief differences may 


be biiefly tabulated thus: — 

• In*itruction. 

Education 

1. Feeds minds to make them grow; i*e., 
it promotes mind growth. 

2. Is a monologue method of teathing 
mainly; it is the lecture form of teaching, 
utilising description and explanation. 

3. Is the method of proceeding from 

generals (fg, rules of arithmetic) to par- 
ticuUiK examples or u\cttibeb under 

chose lules), 

4. Is a method of specmlisatlon ; t.e., it 
may prepare for special pur&utts and 
calungs (c.g., shoithand and typewriting 
for the cIcilO 

I. Exercises minds to make them de- 
velop , i.e , ic pioinotcs mind development. 

2 Is a dialogue method of teaching , i e , 
it IS a method of discovers', utilising e\- 
periment, obseivation, qucbtioning and the 
conveisational method. 

3. Is the method of proceeding from 
particulais to gcncials ('•ee p 49). 

4 Is n method of generalisation Its 
aim is to lit the pupH geneially ioi the 
battle of life. 


Having mastered these facts the }’oung teacher is now in a 
position to study some of those cardinal principles or educational 
maxims which should fashion all good methods of teaching. These 
principles are really few in number, although, from the use of 
nearly synonymous forms they may appear to be many. The 
object of this chapter will be to explain briefly these principles, 
thus incideiitalty reducing their number ; and to introduce some 
order into their classification. In pursuit of this aim Methods of 
Teaching may be considered from three standpoints : (i) the 
learner, (3) the matter taught, (3) the teacher 

I. Method as Influenced by the Iiearner. — Childien learn to 
think long before they enter a school, and like all sane people, 
they think in certain well-defined wa3's; that is, they have certain 
common forms of thought We are thus led to the first great 
principle of teaching, the proceeding from the Particular to the 
General or from the Individual to the General. 

1. From the Individual to the Oeneral. — The teacher’s task 
is to give the child individual notions and then to aid him to pass 
from those individual notions to general notions. 

All knowledge is obtained from notions, because they form 
the elements of thought. The individual nolion is obtained through 
the senses ; i e., by observation. The child sees, feels, handles. 
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tastes or smells the object and so gets a stock of ideas about it. 
This is what is known as the Objective Method of teaching. Its 
most familiar applications are the Object Lesson and the various 
Kindergarten exercises. But it has a much wider scope, for it 
should help to fashion the teaching of many other subjects in the 
school curriculum. 

A boy’.s individual notion of a plum is the sum-total pf the 
.sensations which the plum gives him — form, colour, etc. The 
notion then is complex, for it is built up of many elements. Now 
all knowledge begins with these complex individual notions and 
therefore all education should start with them. 

The teacher performs an experiment to show that water presses 
downwards, and the class thus gets the individual notion that 
watei presses downwards ; another experiment shows that water 
presses upwards, and the children gain another individual notion ; 
similarly another expeiiment gives the individual notion that water 
presses sideways. The child then easily passes to the general notion 
that water presses in all directions. The general notion thus 
refeis not to individuals but to classes. The notion is fixed by 
words in the form of a definition ; for as soon as the child has 
formed a class, i.c., as soon as he has passed to a general notion, 
he has framed a definition of that class; e.g., his definition of a 
dog would be an enumeration of the common properties of all 
dogs— four legs, tail, barking, etc. For this reason, this method 
of acquiring the general notion has been called the Defining Method. 

2. From the Concrete to the Abstract. — This is no new 
principle. It is merely a re-statement, or a particular aspect of 
the pievious one. An examination of an instance will show this. 

2 sticks and 3 sticks together are 5 sticks ■, and so on, vary- 
2 cubes and 3 cubes together are 5 cubes ling the instances 
2 marbles and 3 marbles together are 5 marbles J or objects. 

The child thus learns that 3 of anything and 3 of anything 
are 5 of anything, and so ultimately that 3 and 3 are 5. He has 
progressed from the knowledge of individuals (sticks, etc.) to 
genera! classes (2 and 3 are 5); from a knowledge of concrete 
things to that of their abstract qualities ; from the individual 
notions (sticks, etc.) to the general notion or mathematical de- 
finition (3 and 3 arc 5). 

3. Prom Enamples to Xlules and Laws.— Examples and 
details must precede rules and formulas, whether in the region of 
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science or language. This is another sound maxim of teaching, 
but it is not new. Its truth is embodied in the two previous 
maxims. 

The clas.s examines selected sentences (examples); e.g., cats 
purr ; dogs bark ; birds fly. By questioning, the subjects of speech 
in each case are elicited — cats, dogs, birds. Further examination 
discovers that the second word in each sentence expre.sses an 
action ; i.e., it says, asserts or predicates an action of its subject. 
The class then gives the definition of predicate — provisional in 
this case. An examination of further sentences (examples) would 
lead to a final definition. 

In each case the teaching proceeded through examples to rule 
or definition, through an examination of individual cases to general 
* truths or laws. 

4. From the Known, to the XTnknown. — A child's knowledge 
is vague and imperfect, hence the teacher should question to 

^discover the value and extent of what the child “ knows ” before 
he begins to work from it as a starting point. His aim should be 
to start with adequate and accurate knowledge, so that the 
reasoning involved may be accurate. Reasoning is the faculty 
of deducing unknown truths from truths already known. If the 
initial knowledge be faulty the reasoning cannot be satisfactory. 

A young seedling is pulled out of the ground. Its root is 
cleansed and noted to be white. A stick of celery is shown. 
Some ordinary, freshly-plucked leaves are examined, and in each 
case the under side is noted to be paler than the upper side. 
These facts and similar ones are observed and known. It is then 
inferred that light is necessary for the production of colour in the 
plant — a fact which was unknown. The teaching thus proceeds 
from concrete, individual, known examples (the plants) to the 
general truth concerning light and colour. 

5. From the Simple to the Complex. — The word “simple" 
as used in this maxim must be taken relatively. The starting 
point in any given case (i.r., the simplest idea or ideas for the 
pupil) will depend upon his mental development, his attainments 
and the teacher's degree of knowledge of these facts. What may 
be simple to an older scholar may be more or less complex to a 
younger pupil. 

In a Writing Lesson a child first makes the right line, then 
the link, the hook, etc., and gradually combines these elements 
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into letters and words. He thus proceeds from the simple 
(elements) to the complex (written words). 

6. From the Indefinite to the Definite. — A child’s brain is 
immature. His ideas are vague and crude. Hence the teacher 
starts with the crude, vague, indefinite notions of the child, which, 
with the aid of tuition, experience and observation, gfadually 
become clearer, more precise and more definite. 

The child’s idea of a cat is probably that of a domestic pet. 
His knowledge of the cat will embrace some details of structure 
and habit but that knowledge will be both vague and incomplete. 
After a good Object Lesson on the cat he not only learns more 
detail of its habits and structure, but he learns something of the 
adaptability of structure to habit. His knowledge is progressing 
and becoming more definite. 

1 . From the Empirical to the Rational. — By empirical 
knowledge is meant that which is the result of experience. 
Rational knowledge, on the other hand, is regulated by reason. 
It scientifically explains the facts which have been leareied from 
experience. It arranges those facts, analyses them and shows 
their connection with general laws or truths. 

The child knows that iron rusts if exposed to the air and left 
unused or uncleaned. The garden gate, the uncleaned bicycle, the 
water pipe all tell him this. His knowledge is empirical. The 
Object Lesson or Chemistry Lesson explains the law of oxidation. 
The reason for the rust is now laid bare. The facts are brought 
under a chemical law. The knowledge has been made rational. 

In each case the child started with individual notions ; he set 
out with examples or concrete cases and passed over to abstiact 
laws; from what was known to what was unknown; from what 
were simple facts to laws that were complex in their operation ; 
from what was vague and indefinite in its origin and work to more 
definite knowledge on these points. 

The Heuristic method. — This “happy” method has been 
most unhappy of late in its advocates, who have tried to push it 
beyond the bounds of reason. It is the method of “discovery,” 
and it demands that a child should find out everything for himself. 
He is to be told nothing. The teacher may supply the material 
for the process, but after that the child is to rely entirely on him- 
self. He is to be placed in the position of an original discoverer. 

The position is absurd ; for if the method is sound it should 
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be applied generally. The method then becomes antediluvian 
and demands for its practice an average age equal to that of 
Methusaleh. 

Interpreted rationally the method is both sound and interesting. 
What a child may discover for himself under reasonable conditions 
of time, cost and mental profit should be learned by this method ; 
other-things should be told, explained or demonstrated to him, 

“ The best of teachers will tell a class some fact in natural 
history, when he might have taken them into the fields to observe 
it for themselves. The fact is wanted then and there ; to observe 
it directly would cost half a day ; to omit all mention of it would 
be to omit a necessary qualification of an important principle 
which is being worked out. If we are to make our natural science 
absolutely for ourselves, we must be prepared to spend some 
centuries upon it ” (Miall). 

n. Method as Influenced by the Subject Matter. — In study- 
ing a .subject one may begin with it as a whole and proceed to 
its parts, or one may begin with the parts and proceed to the 
whole; i.c., we may make either the whole or the parts our 
starting point. Both methods, in their essential foims, are good; 
both may be right ; both may be valuable ; and in the treatment 
of a subject both may be combined. The problem for the young 
teacher is to know when to use the one ; when to use the other. 

1. The Analytical Method, — This method begins with the 
whole and proceeds to a study of the parts; e.g., in Grammar, 
sentences are analysed into their constituent parts; in Chemistry, 
compounds are analysed into their elements. 

2. The Synthetic Method. — This method begins with the 
parts and proceeds to the whole. In an English lesson word- 
building is a synthetic process; in Chemistry, elements are com- 
bined and compounds are formed ; Writing and Drawing are also 
synthetic studies. 

In the Analytic Method the maxim which instructs us to 
proceed from the Individual to the General is reversed. We start 
with the General and proceed to the Individual. We follow out 
a general proposition or definition into its particular application ; 
e.g. 

The teacher tells the class that a Pronoun is a word used 
instead of a Noun. He then applies the definition by a.sking the 
class to supply suitable pronouns to sentences which he gives ; 
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nr he may ask the class to supplj' the sentences containing the 
pronouns. In each sentence given he may then ask which word 
is a pronoun and why it is thought to be a pronoun. 

We are now in a position to summarise all the maxima or 
methods which have been dealt with in this chapter. There is 
a common principle running through them, which also 'appears 
in the Synthetic Method. The Analytic Method introducea us 
to what may be called the return ” maxims or methods, viz. : 
the method of proceeding from the General to the Individual or 
Particular; from the Abstract to the Concrete. The former 
methods are Inductive; the return methods Deductive. These 
are the two great methods of reasoning used by the teacher in his 
important task of training the minds of young children. We will 
now compare the two methods. 


First Method (Inductive). 

Second Method (Deductive). 

I. T cachcr obtains an iron ball which will 
just pass through a ring. He heats the iron 
ball and again places it on the ring. H does 
naf pass though. iNmacNci: • Hcai has 

CAUSnn THE HALL TO EXPAND. 

a. The experiment is repeated with brass, 
copper, etc. ; all of which are solids , there- 
fore SOLIDS EXPAND WITH HEAT. 

3 Further c.xperiments are made with 
liquids and gases. Liquids and gases are 
forms of matter, therefore Matter ex- 
PANES WllH HEAT. 

1. The teacher enumerates the principle : 

2. He fti gues solids a: e a form of matter ; 
iion is a solid, therefore Iron expands 

3. He then proceeds to work an experi- 
ment to prove his assertion. 

forms of matter, and infers that Liquids 

THE CHIEF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO METHODS. 

dealt with and from •1’“® particular ®^®s 
of reasoning is known as Induotion. 

2. Induction is the method of education. 

(i») It is an upaard movement of thought, 

leading to definition, role, principle or 

(i) It°®“ds to new knowledge. 

3. It is a slow method All knowledge 
has to be acquired ^first hand by the ob- 

4. It is a safe method The general 
notion or law is reached step by step. Its 
meaning is well grasped and it can then be 
accurately applied to new cases. 

5 . Itisamethodwhich/osfcM.tef/.ie/iaiicc. 
Children are trained to depend upon their 
own observation, ideas and judgments 

I. The general law was first enunoiiited, 

he examples of this geneial law. This 
method of reasoning is known as Doduo- 

2 Deduction is the method of tnstnic/ion. 

(а) It is a dotoimanl movement of 
thought leading to a more perfect com- 
prehension of the general rule, principle, 
theory, etc. 

(б) It does not lead to new knowledge, 
(c) It^is the method of verification and 

ductive.'^ Xhe’Thild avS himself*of the 
knowledge others have acquired. 

4. It IS not so safe a method as the other. 
The general law may be imperfectly 
grasped; hence there may be faulty appll- 

5. It is a method which encoumges de- 
pendence upon others. 
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A little reflection will show the young teacher that the method 
of Induction “thus begins with facts apparent to the senses, and 
has the difficult task of detecting those universal laws or general 
principles which can only be comprehended by intellect. It has 
been aptly said that the method of Induction thus proceed.^ from 
things hulUr knotem to us, or our senses, to those which are more 
simple 01 better kmien in nature. The method of Deduction pro- 
ceeds in the opposite direction, beginning with the things better 
known in nature, and proceeding to show or explain the things 
better known to us, or our senses. The difference is almost like 
that between hiding and seeking. He who has hidden a thing 
knows where to find it ; but this is not the position of a discoverer, 
who has no clue except such as he may meet in his own diligent 
and sagacious search.” 

Such terms as elicit, educe, deduce and inference are often 
seen by young teachers “as in a glass darkly ”. They are there- 
fore strongly advised to take a good dictionary and make themselves 
thorough masters of the meaning of these terms. Assuming that 
this will be done where necessary, perhaps it will be sufficient 
here to say that broadly “educe ” should be confined to inductive 
processes, “deduce" to deductive processes, “infer" to both, 
whilst “elicit” may be applied to either, although not exclusively 
confined to them. 

For the above and for other reasons the young student should 
keep a set of note books, for they will enable him to take down 
any detail given during the lesson. Such notes come as a great 
aid to the memory and help the necessary work of recapitulation. 
They are also a fine aid to concentration, for the attention must 
be keenly maintained to make “notes” of any value. Thi.s is 
one of their best uses. Then they may develop a power of analy- 
sis and condensation, of proper perspective and logical proportion, 
if the student is trained to reproduce the substance of a lesson 
in a synoptic form ; and thus incidentally the vocabulary may be 
increased and the power of composition improved. But “ notes ” 
must not be abused. As a rule, mere dictation of notes is extrava- 
gant in time and almost useless. Notes are only valuable when 
the class have to reproduce the lesson or lecture by the aid of their 
own self-made notes. In like manner the copying of notes from 
a book is a waste of time. The process is purely mechanical, 
the thoughts of the author being merely transferred from one book 
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then with closed text-book make an analysis of the subject-matter, 
the method would bring profit. But in any case copious note- 
taking is a waste of time and distracting; the memory wants 
stimulating, not smothering : nor is it good for the mind to depend 
too much on future reference. 
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CHAPTER V 

METHOD. CLASS TEACHING. 

The Teacher. — To organise and classify a school well, to educate 
the scholars to the best advantage, the teacher must be well 
equipped WJth suitable qualifications, mental, moral, and physical. 

I. nSontal Qualifications. — The teacher must be well-read, 
with an ample knowledge of the subjects embraced in the school 
cuiriculum. He should prepare his lessons carefully, so that his 
information may be accurate and precise. If he is to be success- 
ful, ho must be a permanent student, for the improvement of his 
town mind, and to keep him in better sympathy with his class. 
He must Tie natural in his language, and modest over his acquire- 
ments. He should form good intellectual friendships, so that he 
may rub shoulders with better minds than his own. This will 
check the too prevalent tendency to pedantry. Teaching requires 
good descriptive powers, and these should be sedulously cultivated. 
He must keep pace with the times by bringing his methods up to 
date, and this can only be done by study and observation. 

II. Moral Qualifications. — His character must be beyond 
reproach. No one is more restlessly watched than a teacher; no 
one is more persistently copied ; hence he must guard his temper 
so as to present a cheerful front to his class at all times. “ A boy 
compelled for six hours a day to see the countenance and hear the 
voice of a fretful, unkind, hard, or passionate man is placed in a 
school of vice.” Cheerfulness is as essential as anything. Its 
association with work is a valuable lesson to the children, for they 
learn that work need not necessarily mean dulness. The teacher 
must also be sympathetic. Sympathy is contagious and productive, 
calling forth the respect and esteem of pupils and parents, and 
making school a happy place. Especially must he form and teach 
good habits, and to do this successfully he must understand the 
principles upon which habit depends — association, repetition, con- 
centration, and nutrition. All motives that influence children for 
their good must be called into requisition, and his own habits 
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must be shown to be guided by these principles and influenced by 
these motives. 

m. Physical Qualifications. — A teacher should be a fair 
adept at some of our national games, so that he may maintain his 
own health and share the games of his pupils. He should be 
quick of e5'e and ear, so that it may be known that nothing will 
escape his notice. His voice should be nicely pitched, pleasant 
yet authoritative, and in discipline it should be used as little as 
possible, for a noisy teacher makes a noisy class. His work should 
also be characterised by energy and zeal, and a healthy body is 
absolutely essential for this. Such conditions will beget like 
qualities in his pupils, and bring immediate and future profit. 

Knowledge may be imparted by the teacher in the form of the 
monologue or the dialogue. Both forms will be in constant use,'’ 
but both forms will depend largely for their value on the personal 
qualities of the teacher. 

1. The Monologue Ponn. — By this is practically meant the ‘ 
“ Lecture ” form of teaching. Except m the form of the story or 
narrative it is not suited to young children. Its proper use in the 
teaching world is for very senior scholars and adults. But in its 
partial forms of Explanation, Description or Definition it is ap- 
plicable to all grades of scholars. 

By explanation in teaching is meant the process of clearing 
away from a word, phrase or statement all obscurity of meaning, 
so as to make it intelligible. The meaning is made plain or else 
it is not explanation. For instance, to most childien there is no 
explanation in calling a glen a dale. By description is meant the 
act of representing a thing by words or signs, or by both. It is a 
form of explanation. It tries to give an account of the nature, 
properties or appearance of a thing, so that the children may 
receive an accurate idea of it. In its best form it is a word picture. 

When we define a word we seek to determine its common 
qualities or marks. We seek to lay bare the whole meaning of 
the term ; e.g., we may define eloquence as “the faculty of influ- 
encing the affections of men by means of language ”. But a 
definition can also be expressed in the form of a proposition, in 
which case the term to be defined is the subject, and the explana- 
tion the predicate ; e.g., in the proposition “ Man is a food-cooking 
animal,” the term “man” is the subject, and the explanation “ is 
a food-cooking animal ” is the predicate. Singular and collective 
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terms cannot be defined, but they can be described, the description 
serving the purpose of the definition ; e.g., I may say “ George is 
a short man, dark and stout, a schoolmaster by profession, living 
in the High Street I cannot define George ; I can only describe 
him. One or two other points need attention. A definition must 
not contain the name defined ; it must say only what is just 
sufficiest ; and it must not be negative where it can be positive, 

2. The Dialogue Form. — This form embraces the device of 
Questioning, the treatment of Answers, Oral Examination and 
what is known as the Conversational Method of teaching. It is 
essentially the form for the school and especiallyfor young scholars. 

(a) Questioning. — Skilful questioning is not easy, nor is it 
common. Among other things it demands a full and accurate 
Icnowledge of the subject-matter, good powers of description and 
a good logical faculty. This faculty will show itself in the power 
to recognise the parts of which the whole is composed, to estimate 
jthe relative values of those parts and to present them in their 
right ordef-. It also requires a knowledge of child nature ; which 
knowledge may be obtained partly from books and partly from 
observation. The questions must not go beyond the pupils, for 
that is discouraging; they must not be beneath them, for that is 
disappointing. Good questions will fit the average mind of the 
class exactly. And all this should be supported by a suitable 
manner. A good question is a testing or teaching gem ; the 
teacher’s manner is the “ setting ” which adds to the value of the 
gem. 

The objects of questioning are obvious. The questions seek 
to discover what the child knows, to prepare for new information, 
to maintain attention and so stimulate mental activity, to introduce 
variety into the teaching devices used, and to train the mind. 
Roughly speaking, all questions can be thrown into one of two 
classes. Their function is either to test or to teach. 

Testing questions follow teaching and arise out of it. Their 
function is to measure the individual success of the teacher’s and 
pupil’s work ; to find out whether that work is remembered and 
understood ; and where it needs amending or repeating. They 
are of a revising nature, and incidentally give good practice in the 
art of composition, provided the teacher alwaj's demands whole 
sentences and connected sentences as answers. 

Teaching questions seek to train the mind, to lead it forward to 
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the discovery of new truths, to cultivate the reasoning poweis, to 
give the child not only mental power, but the consciousness of 
that power, so as to encourage him to fresh efforts. The functions 
of the two classes are m nearly every case distinct. The testing 
question produces a resurrection, the training question a birth ; 
in the former past knowledge is recalled, in the latter new know- 
ledge is revealed. The testing question merely examines, the 
training question educates and develops; and while the former is 
primarily for the benefit of the teacher, the latter is primarily for 
the benefit of the class. 

The abuse of questioning must be avoided. Unskilled ques- 
tioning IS apt to destroy connected thinking. A dozen questions 
are sometimes asked where one should have been sufficient, and 
the result is that the teacher alone does the connected thinking 
instead of the child and teacher. Then as a means of acquiring 
information, it may be extravagant in time. Bad forms of it may 
also stimulate guessing instead of thinking ; too much of it may„ 
present difficulty after difficulty and so become cliscoul’aging and 
confusing; while in a large class its equitable or judicious distri- 
bution is almost impossible. For this reason it itiay therefore 
induce speculation. The casually idle or indifferent pupil may 
speculate on escaping notice. 

(b) Xlrcamiuatiou. — This is merely a form of questioning. In 
its ora! form it is questioning pure and simple and is described as 
viva- voce examination. But the word “examination ’’ usually im- 
plies a written test, and it is this application of the word with 
which we are most familiar. Both forms have their advantages 
which will be obvious to any thoughtful student. 

(c) Answering. — Answers are the natural complement to ques- 
tions. The proper treatment of answers is therefore an important 
matter for the young teacher. He should know the character- 
istics of good answering, answers that should be received, those 
that should be rejected, and something about the use and value of 
simultaneous answers. 

A good answer will always show thought, although it may not 
be a ready answer. It will show clearness of expression, correct 
interpretation, good arrangement, and it will be exact as far as it 
goes. In the case of a written answer it will also show a proper 
economy of time, space and language. As a rule, all answers 
.should be given in pomplete sentences. 
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Some answers will be received and some rejected. Among the 
accepted ones will be included all good answers, all honest answers, 
whetlier good or not, and partial answers. Here the missing in- 
formation might be supplied by the class, but any inaccuracy 
should be corrected by the teacher. Again, the form of the 
answer may not be that desired, but yet it raa}' be a fair equi- 
valent.^ In such cases it shohld be accepted ; but the better form 
should also be placed before the class either by the pupils them- 
selves or by the teacher. Swollen answers should also be re- 
ceived, but the unessential should be stripped from them, and the 
irrelevant parts pointed out to the class. 

The rejected types will include the flippant, the careless and 
the foolish. A little judicious exposure will be useful, but there 
.should be no snubbing or ridiculing, for educationally the result 
would be disastrous. Hasty or random answers, including guesses, 
should be reproved; but at the same time they should receive 
attention. The motive which made them hasty or random must 
•be sought; and the correction applied to that, for the fault may be 
found to he with the teacher. Conceited answers may contain a 
part or the whole of the truth, but in either case the subject-matter 
of the answer is immaterial. The fault, in such cases, lies not in 
the intellect but in the character. The answer should either be 
ignored or the pupil should be questioned further up to the point 
of failure, iphe boomerang answer is the fault of the teacher. 
He is both questioner and answerer, for he answers his own ques- 
tion. He is the sole worker and the class is relegated to the ranks 
of the unemployed. The cure lies with himself, for the occasions 
justifying such a method are few. Dishonest answers may arise 
from ignorance, stupidity or other causes, but the fault is moral 
rather than intellectual and as such must be treated. “ Yes-and- 
no ” answers may be guesses, or they may Indicate ignorance, in- 
difference or inattention. The fault may even lie with the teacher 
through a careless use of “leading” questions. Practically a 
“leading” question requires nothing more than “Yes” or “No” 
for an answer, and is therefore a type of question to be avoided. 

Simultaneous answering is often attractive to both teacher and 
class. It has distinct advantages and equally distinct disadvan- 
tages. Hence it should be used with caution. It gives a maximum 
result for a minimum outlay of effort on the teacher’s part, since 
it keeps the whole class at work. It is therefore economical both 
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in time and effort since it affords a means of rapid recapitulation 
of the chief points of the lesson. It is also a stimulating process, 
giving life and “go” to the class and encouraging weaklings to 
effort; and for this reason it is popular with the class, since it 
appeals to the juvenile love of activity and affords a welcome 
variety. Its total effect is to make the children ready both in 
thought and speech. 

On the other hand it is noisy and distracting and offers little 
mental training in many cases ; for it necessarily limits the nature 
of the questions, which can demand little more than monosyllabic 
answers. To certain pupils it is a weakening force, for they learn 
to rely on others. These are mental weaklings. Then again it 
is often deceptive, for at times there is far more show than reality. 
It encourages sham or deceit. Under cover of the class noise a*’ 
lazy or shifty pupil may say something incorrect and so give the 
appearance of answering; or there may he lip movement without 
voice. These are the moral weaklings. 

fd) The Conversational lUCethod — This device is r.fully ex- ^ 
plained by the word conversation. It is free from the cramping 
effects of formal questioning or examination. It invites expres- 
sions of opinion ; it does not demand them. It narrows the gulf 
between teacher and taught, for it allows greater freedom of 
thought, greater freedom of speech, and greater latitude generally 
than any other teaching aid. It stimulates mental activity) 
generates interest, maintains attention and avails itself of much 
that is charming in conversation generally. 

Characteristics of a Good Xiesson. — Bearing in mind what 
has already been said the young teacher will be prepared to see 
that a good lesson must subscribe to certain tests. For instance, 
are the main points told or discovered ? Is each point a problem 
to the class ? Is it clear before the class ? Is its difficulty felt ? 

Is all (that can be) pictured out’ Is every point illustrated by 
incident and analogy to make it still clearer and to fit it firmly ? 

Is there a right use of e,xperiments and diagrams ’ Is there a 
sifting examination at the end of each point, and a recapitulation 
of the lesson at its close ? Has too much been attempted ? Is 
there a proper use of the B.B. ? Is there a well-defined purpose 
in view ? Is the plan of the lesson simple, natural and logical ? 

The Criticism Xiesson. — A criticism lesson is really a training 
lesson for the young teacher. In it he puls forth his best methods 
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and powers. It is a special effort: the summit of a teacher’s 
skill and nerve. It is a composite and difBcult production, 
requiring for its success a theoretical and practical knowledge 
of teaching ; the aid of a good conscientious head teacher ; a 
certain amount of knowledge of child mind, character and life. 
Usually, it should follow a Model Lesson given by the Head 
Teacher or some well- qualified Assistant. A model for imitation 
is an aid worth more than all information gained by reading and 
lecture ; and above all, it bestows confidence. It should embrace 
all the school subjects. 

The criticism .should be two-sided ; it should expose the weak- 
nesses and commend the excellencies; that is, if it is destructive, 
it should also be constructive. Where methods are condemned, 
Ijetter methods should be suggested. Commendations should be 
reasonable and the reasons for the praise should be given. Then 
the criticism should be short and pointed, for there is no com- 
pulsion to deal with every portion of a lesson. Besides, the power 
*0 criticise well and in detail will grow with e.xperience and know- 
ledge ; but all first efforts should be simple and directed towards 
the more essential parts of the lesson. An aid in the shape of 
a criticism form should be used. No special form need be com- 
mitted to memory. A form devised by the .student himself will 
be of more value educationally than any copied from a text-book ; 
for such forms must of necessity be .stereotyped and therefore not 
suited to all lessons. The form should receive its shape from the 
lesson, not the lesson from the form. Finally, the form should 
not be crowded with too much detail or the criticiser becomes a 
slave to it. The following form is not offered as a model for all 
lessons, It is simply a graphic suggestion to the young teacher 
to draw up his own. 
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CRITICISM FORM. 


Class or Average Age - 


(6) Gesture • 
(c) Po«iition- 
(rf) Temper, eti 


Discipline 

IntelUgenct 


The Literature of Method. — From what has already beer: 
said it will be seen that successful class teaching is the product 
of several factors, which include practice and theory. For the 
production of an efficient teacher both are essential, the one being 
the advisable complement of the other. The first cannot be 
neglected ; the second should not be. To learn everything ex- 
perientially is slow and cramping; it may or may not be safe, but 
it is progress mainly by the mere monkey method of imitation. It 
produces a race of teachers who are nought but empirics, teachers 
who do not read educational literature, who pick up a minimum of 
new ideas and who regard that minimum with suspicion and dis- 
favour ; teachers who are satisfied that they are efficient, and whose 
professional satisfaction sometimes means professional stagnation. 
A well-known professor of education has described the elementary 
teacher as an arrogant and intolerant empiric, and it is feared, in 
many cases at least, with some amount of justice. This is to 
be regretted. The teacher’s experience and his technical know- 
ledge should not be limited by the four walls of any school, how- 
ever famous that school maybe; nor by the professional capacity 
of any staff, however efficient it may be. As soon as a youth is 
old enough to teach he is old enough to read and to think 
about his profession. Mere practice alone will never save him 
from the stigma of undiluted empiricism. Educational literature, 
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periodical and otherwise, should be read and studied so that he 
may ever be abreast with the foremost ideas, the latest develop- 
ments, the newest theories on the subject. Nor should the read- 
ing be confined to books on “Method” only. Methods are the 
progeny of principles, and the principles of education will need 
equal attention, if originality is to be stimulated in the practical 
field of school work. Arrogance and intolerance of the views of 
others must be no characteristic of our future teachers, however 
much or little it has been true of them in the past. The reading of 
suitable books on education is both stimulating and suggestive, 
and a few hours’ reading may, and probably will, )'ield a larger 
crop of progressive and valuable ideas than a few months or a 
few years even of purely experiential knowledge. 

. The supply of book-s, where incomes are limited, is important. 
Each teacher should possess a small pedagogical library at least, 
and this might be supplemented from other sources. The school, 
the college and the public free library might all be brought under 
•bontributipn, so that the course of professional reading so essential 
and so strongly recommended may be continuous, broad and 
thorough. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

■t use you have made of note books and exercise books, and 
ajfniay success in class teaching be promoted by studying 
tL method of esaminme a class ? What kind of uv 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 

“ It has been observed that in schools in which Object Teach- 
ing has been introduced with most success, the teachers have 
carefully distinguished between two kinds of instruction, which in 
other schools are not seldom confused. These two kinds of, 
instruction are — (r) observation of the obj'ect itself ; and (a) giving 
information about the obj'ect. This distinction is of importance, 
because the scope and method of the lesson differ according to its 
nature. Obj'ect tedching leads the scholar to acquire Ijnowledge" 
by observation and experiment ; and no instruction is properly so 
called unless an object is presented to the learner so that the 
addition to his knowledge may be made through the senses." 

" Junior teachers have not unfrequently given lessons before 
H.M. Inspectors which were wrongly described as object lessons, 
because in dealing with the topic selected no suitable appeal was 
made to the eye of the scholar. A lesson, for example, on the 
elephant to children in village schools, who have no opportunity 
of visiting either museums or zoological gardens, may convey 
information and store the memory with interesting facts ; but it 
does not cultivate the habit of obtaining knowledge directly and 
at first hand, or develop the faculty of observation. However 
well the lesson may be illustrated by diagrams, pictures, models, 
or lantern slides, if the children have no opportunity of handling 
or watching the actual object which is being dealt with, the teacher 
will be giving an information lesson, rather than an object lesson. 
It should be always remembered that in object lessons the im- 
parting of information is secondary to the cultivation of the faculty 
of observation.” 

“ Object teaching should further be distinguished from instruc- 
tion in natural science. It is elementary science only in so far as it 
aids the child to observe some of the facts of nature upon which 
natural science is founded ; but as it deals with such topics with- 
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out formal arrangement, it differs widely from the systematic* 
study of a particular science. The principles of scientific classifi- 
cation, the continuous study of one group of natural phenomena, 
the generalisation from facts and the search for natural laws, 
belong to a later stage of mental discipline, which will be much 
more elfectual if it is being based upon the preliminary training of 
the senses through sound object teaching. It is most important, 
therefore, that if, for example, object Idssons are given on plant 
life, no attempt should be made to treat them as a continuous 
introduction to the study of botany, or, if the lessons relate to 
animal life, to the study of zoology. In object teaching the chief 
interest in the lesson should centre in the object itself.” 


Suggestions. 

I, The teacher should select only so many of the objects set forth in the 
appended or other similar lists as can be dealt with in the year without 
overliurdening the scholars. Habits of observation are better culti- 
vated by the thorough examination of a few objects than by the super- 
ficial treatment of many. 

a. No,ol;/eci should he chosen sohich the teacher cannot thoroughly illustrate 
either by the object itself or by some adequate representation of the 
object, or by both. All that is purely technical, whetlier in the mode 
of study or the language and terminology, should be carefully avoided. 

3. The children should be encouraged to bring with them to the lesson 
illustrative specimens which they have collected or bon'owed from 
friends. 

q. The children should be encouraged to make simple drawings illustrative 
of their observations, wherever possible, and in certain oases to make 
simple leoords on square-ruled paper. Clay modelling and other 
manual occupations may be employed to test the accuracy of the im- 
pressions which the children form, and to fix them in their minds. 
Teachers should also frequently illustrate details of the lesson by B.B. 
drawings. Children who are jaded in five minutes by a lecture will 
be open-eyed and receptive for half an hour while the teacher draws 
•IS well as talks. 

1;. Visits to museums and other institutions of educational value are now 


recognised by the Code, and may advantageously be undertaken where 
possible in connection with the object leaching. Occasional, class 
excursions out of school hours (or, if the instruction be in accordance 
with Aitide 12 (/) of the Code, in school hours), under proper guid- 
ance, will enable teachers both to provide suitable objects and to con- 
firm previous impressions. It should be borne in mind that objects 
when they aie brought into the class room cannot be there studied 
under their ordinary conditions, and theiefore it is important by a 
proper use of such expeditions to let the children see what part the 
object plays in its usual surroundings. 

6. If the .scholars are to learn intelligently from their object lessons, the 
first requisite is trained attentim. The right method of seeming this 
is to direct, in a conversational way, the attention of the children to 
the different parts of the object in an orderly manner, and explain the 
relation of each part to the whole. After the analysis or study of 
separate detail, the object should again be treated as a whole. It 
should not be left in fragments, but the division into parts should be 
followed when possible by the reconstruction of them into their original 
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unity. Through such teaching the vague and indefinite impiessions 
which the children receive from objects vv'hen they aie first presented 
Id them are gradually converted into clear mental pictures. 

, “ The attempfro teach childien to he accuiate m observation cannot be 
sepaiated from the need of making them accurate in descnptioru A1 ter 
the children have been trained to observe a fact, they should be prac- 
tised m making a correct statement of it in a sentence of their own. 
This oral answering m complete sentences will lead to corR’ct use ot 
the English language, both in talking and wilting, and will store the 
mind with a useful vocabulary. In the higher standards, the ohildren 
will be able to wiite hriel weekly compositions in which they may 
expiess in a written foim the ideas which they have acquired through 
oral instruction.' 369. , 

. The lesson should be previously well thought out, the subject matter 
should be /o,firo//yor)a«.?erf; the should be varied and 

suitable; there should be a pioper use of experiment ; the childish 
love of activity should be used , the personal qualities of the teacher 
must include tact, sympathy, and patience, and his language and 
questions must be suited to the capacity of the cl, ass ; the sequence of 
teaching must he observed, and the method of teaching must be psycho- . 
lonical; i.e., the lessons should exercise the senses chiefly at first ; the 
comepUve faculty next ; and the reasoning faculty last. 


1. The first and most important is to teach the children toobseive, com- 

pare, and contrast. 

2. To impart information. 

3. To remfotce the other two by making the results of them the basis foi 

instruction m language, drawing, number, modelling, and othei 
handiwork. 


XI. JVIinorUses, 

t. Object teaching makes the lives of the children more happy and inter- 
esting by opening up an easily accessible and attractive field for the 
exercise of brain, hand, and eye. 

a. It gives the children an opportunity of learning the simplest natuial 
facts, and directs their attention to external objects, making their 
education less bookish. 

3. "It develops a love of nature and an interest in living things, and corrects 

the tendency which exists in many children to destructiveness and 
' thoughtless unkindness to animals, and shows the ignor.ince and 
cruelty of such conduct. The value oi the services which many 
animals render to man should be dwelt upon, and the impoitance of 
kindly treating them and preserving them should be pointed out. - 
Circular 

4. Whilst training the intelligence generally, they especially afford a fine 

medium for the training of the senses, and in so far as the first of the 
principal uses does not include this, it should be counted in that cate- 
gory. It also aids the teaching of the abstract by the concrete, and 
arouses a healthy curiosity. 

5. Object teaching has also a moral use. It helps to form good habits 

which have a beneficial infiuence on the lives of the children when 
school days are over. It helps to develop a higher moral tone, for 
the beauties and marvels of nature, exemplified m eveiything around 
them, must tend to produce feelings of wonder, reverence and grati- 
tude to the Great Mithor of all. 
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6. Object lesson? encourage a tendency to self-ieliance in children, and in 
developing this tendency they do not seek so much to give infoi niation 
as to help the childien to get infornuition for themselves. They not 
only teach children to see things instead of meiely looking at tliein, as 
is pointed out under their piincip.il uses, but they tcach'tiiem to de- 
compose the confused aggiegatc of impiessions ttliich things "at first 
make upon the mind y to get them to classify and to generalise and to 
cbnnect simple phenomena with their antecedents and consequents ; 
exercise the teason ; and to do this in Natuie s own way, by bringing 
" the le.m ncr as far as possible into direct contact with things, and satisfy 
his own instinctive needs". 

The Training' of the Senses. 

One of the primary objects of object teaching is the proper 
training of the senses, especially of sight and touch, -which are 
pre-eminently the intellectual senses. The importance of sense 
training is further recognised by the admission of hand and eye 
training, kindergarten and its developments, drawing, clay model- 
ling, and manual instruction into the school curriculum. All 
these exercise the senses in a number of ways, and so supply the 
material^ of knowledge; for there can be neither a wide nor an 
accurate knowledge of the world around us without ihe proper 
exercise of the senses through material objects. This is the first and 
most important element in the training of the senses. 

Having presented proper materials in a suitable variety, the 
teacher next teaches the children to observe objects as distinct 
from mere sight sensations. Points which would escape the cur- 
sory glance of most children are detected with the teacher's aid, 
and an effort is made to stimulate curiosity and arouse interest. The 
children are invited to handle the things for themselves and to 
examine them. As much movement as is consonant with proper 
discipline is also allowed the children, so as to bring the feeling of 
muscular movement to the aid of sense impressions. The fixing 
of associations of this kind is not only necessary but valuable. 
The child's activity is thus utilised to the best advantage in allow- 
ing him to use his hands and his eyes in investigating the things 
supplied to him ; and it must ever be remembered that it is only 
in this way that real sense knowledge is ever acquired ; that is, 
in bringing the mind in contact -with things immediately, and not 
mediately, through the intervention of another mind, whether it 
be the teacher's or that of any one else. 

The objects presented should be graded and then placed in 
juxtaposition for comparison and contrast. In teaching colour the 
simple colours should be first examined, then the compound, and 
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finally, shades of the same colour. Striking differences shoulc 
always be first dealt with, the less obvious ones following ii 
accordance with their difficulty of discrimination. A child wil 
learn to distinguish the elm and the cedar more easily than th« 
oak and beech. 

There must also be a certain amount of repetition to ensure 
familiarity and easy identification. Without this no habit of close 
examination can be formed, and no deep interest can be aroused 
We are rarely, if ever, deeply interested cither in mere passing 
objects, events, or acquaintances. 

The method of the lessons must be such as to cultivate the 
attention, and to train it to fi,x itself upon what is present. Con- 
centration is a fotm of genius, and to secure this the training 
must be such as to enable the child to turn its attention volun- 
tarily to the object under consideration. 

The play of the child should be utilised. This is the underlying 
principle of all kindergarten instruction which recognises the fact 
that a child never tires of a building box, whilst the clay Modelling 
of the school is only an educational application of the mud pie of 
the gutter. 

Observation should be utilised in every possible branch of 
school work. Models, diagrams, pictures, and the various forms 
of apparatus have all sprung into existence in recognition of this 
fact. But there must be no hurry in any stage of the process, for 
where there is no firm grounding of sense knowledge, all after 
knowledge is limited. “ Imagination will be hazy, thought loose 
and inaccurate, where the preliminary stage of perception has 
been hurried over.” 


SCHEMES OF OBJECT LESSONS 
From C»cui.ar 369. 


^ The following lessons deal with the o 


and with objects faraihar to the children. The tracher’s choice is not confined 
to these lists ; other objects will be accepted subject to the approval of the 
Inspector. Any of the objects may be dealt with at the discretion of the teacher 
lesson ; and although they may have been grouped for con- 
vemence of reference, it is not intended to prescribe any specified number of 
1 . yearly course. With different treatment the same object may be 
one standard. Some teachers may prefer to deal with 
the same object m successive years, or to recur to it after a vear’s inteivnl 
vamnt'rlin*'® growing powers of the scholars.^ To meet the 

va^ing requirements of teachers it will be noticed that m some cases the names 
“f bbjeets have been merely enumerated, while in other cases a few sugges- 
13 have been added as to the mode of treatment, 




snakes. 


Ill, THE SKY. THE AIR, THE SURFACE OF 
(fl) The Sky. I Hail.- 
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mustaid and cress; hya- TIte milkman. 
pot ; fern.) The addressing and post; 

ind what he sells. The postman and Post O 

jmit sold tn sheets oi The sioeep and his tool k, 

and apples, strawberries, Dangeis from fire, nni ! 

i a grocet's window, e.g.. The firman and fire eng 

currants, and raisins. 'Bus or ham drivers, 

Hisworh. The Policeman. 


OBJECT LESSONS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL 

'ard.— Its buildings and | .Itihimn. ’ 

Animals kept on a farm The local wild Jloaets of 
Necessity for cleanliness. If 'inter , — The repose of 
table food. The /and. — Woodlan 

its coiilents.—Ballee and nloughland, moorland. 
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CANDLE. FOR STANDARD I 

^ T/iiii^s trjinVfrf— Candles, matches, fire, lamp, paper, alale, sponn, small sheet of 

I. (fl) Drop pin on floor; at>k child to 

{b) Light candle to assist search. 

pin cannot be found. 

Pincannowbefound. 

Room Is too dark. 

Candle gives Light. 

2. Blow out candle* light lamp, gas, 

Things can again 
be seen in room 

Lamp, Gas, also give 
Light. 

3. Re-light candle; ask child to put 
hand nearer and nearer candle flame. 
Repeat ^vich Arc. 

Hand becomes 

Flame is hot. The 
nearer anything gets 
to flame, the hotter It 

4. Bring piece of paper and match 
nearer and nearer candle and fue. 

Paper and match 
catch Aie. 

It is dangerous to go 
too near anything 
burning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

I. What it is. — Kindergarten is the name of a kind of school 
or training place for young children. The kind of training given 
is an educative system of play. There is little direct instruction 
in it, but the children are amused, interested, and taught to observe, 
think, and manipulate through the medium of toys (gifts) and play 
(occupations). It strives to develop every faculty a child possesses ; 
ito dcveloi) power, i-ather than to store knowledge ; to enable the 
child to educate itself, and to generate the desire to do this. 

II, Its Advantagfes. — It possesses advantages belonging to 
each branch of education — intellectual, physical, and moral. 

1. Intellectual Advantages. — It aims to utilise a child’s 
natural promptings, to produce accuracy as a habit, to cultivate 
observation, to teach the child to think, to make it skilful, and to 
produce pleasure through a right use of its budding intellectual 
powers. 

2. Physical Advantages. — ^'fhe rhythmical movements, the 
dancing, the singing, and the games, are all physically beneficial. 
The child’s natural love of activity, curiosity, and play is noted 
and utilised. The health is improved, and consequently the mind 
is strengthened. The limbs are exercised and developed, whilst 
the eye and the ear are brought into disciplined use. 

3. Moral Advantages. — Lessons of care, neatness, accuracy, 
order, love of work, kindness, truthfulness, obedience, and the 
beautiful, both in nature and in human conduct, are all Inculcated. 
Furthermore, it is the proper nursery of that improved objective 
teaching which is now so materially leavening our educational 
system by increased Object Lessons, by Drawing, by various 
forms of Manual Instruction, and by Technical Education. 

Froebel’s Gifts. I. Play.— These were a species oi plaything 
out of which the children constructed various objects by way of 
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instructive amusement. The games were accompanied by songs 
and dancing, both of which are valuable adjuncts to the system. 
The gifts were really sedentary games enlightened by dance and 
song, and his motto was : “ Let us live for our children ”. 

H. Song.— These were peculiarly suited to child life. They 
dealt with incidents of child life, or incidents of the material 
world around them which came within the comprehension of 
child life. Some little story was embodied of the pet animal 
kingdom, or kindred things, and mimicry or work of some kind 
generally accompanied the song. 

m. Dance.— These movements were a great improvement 
upon the ordinary stiff semi-military movements of school drill. 
Various actions were performed as in musical drill. A great 
variety of attitudes were required, and so the body was made 
lithe and strong. The aesthetic and disciplinary effects of the 
movements were also very important, as the children got good 
ideas of regularity and harmony. 



KINDERGARTEN. i 

(d) Its fidvantages. 

1. The four mentioned under the head of ilm. 

2. Fellowship.— The childien act together, and so develop a sense of fello’ 



[d] Advantages. 

1. Utility.— Objects of eveiyday use aio manufactured, 

become familiar with their stiucture and uses, 

2. Beauty. — Thebiicks are all symmetrically laid, am 

each object gives a sense of order and regularity. 
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4, Scalene Tablet.— Draw a line bisecting one angle of the equilateral 

triangle, fold the ti iangle on this line, and we get the scalene triangle. 

5. Obtuse Tablet. — Place two scalene tiiangles base to base, and we get 

the obtuse tablet or triangle. Thus m the seventh gift there are five 
forms, and these are capable of unlimited combinations. 

(d) Application.' Their application is chiefly artistic and mathematical. 

I. The Square.— This educates the eye to judge correctly of two very im- 
portant angles, 90° and 45°, and both of which are of immense importance 
to the ai tisan, draughtsman, and to designers. This can be seen from 
the tact that it gives us the T-squaie, and it forms part of each of the 
' set squares. 



z. Equilateral Triangle. — This has three angles of 60°, and six of them 
just fill a circle. 

3. Scalene Triangle.— This has angles of 90°, 60°, and 30°. The ohildien 
must be made subsequently to understand that these are not the angles 
for all scalene triangles. These angles give us another of our " set ’’ 
squares, and the triangle is very useful in drawing the hexagon, as the 
43° is useful in drawing the octagon. 

A child then knows all the chief angles of design and manufacture— 90°, 
4S°, 60°, and 30°. 

The above constitute the seven gifts of Froebel’s system ; but 
the gifts have been largely expanded of late years, so that now we 
have stick laying, stick plaiting or interlacing, wood and cork 
work, rings, drawing, perforating, embroidery, sewing, paper 
cutting, paper folding, cardboard work, modelling, and others. 
Each of these is intrinsically very interesting, and each has its 
special educational value. 

Varied Occupations. — h. little misapprehension sometimes 
exists in the minds of young teachers as to what are varied occu- 
pations. The following is an official list : — 
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5. Paper folding 

6. Mosaic with coloured tablets. 

7. Drawing 

8. Matching colours (picking out the I 
same shades of wool from a heap of re*”- 


13. Arranging “ pictures of number “ wi 

14. Word building- 



tts'eholJ’Tales. 


8. Mosaic with coloured paper; 1 

g. Drawing; brush drawing. 

10. Plaiting paper. 

11. Ruling simple geometrical form 

12. Measuring and estimating lengt 

13. Weighing; estimating weight. 

14. Setting a table. 

(n) Carrying a glass ol 

spilling it. 

( 0 ) Moving cups wit 


ter without 
breaking 


li: Set“K 

17. Cutting out patterns and shapes w: 

18. Word building. 

19. Number pictures, with cubes, beai 


CoLODR. — All knowledge commences through the senses by 
sense impressions ; 'hence these lessons should begin at the 
threshold of school life. Colour should be taught before form, 
because — 

1. It is more attractive to children. 

2, It IS a refreshing change from other work. 

3 It is more simple than form. The recognition of colour is a simple 
sensation, whilst the recognition of form involves more than a simple 


1. Stages. — There should be three stages. 

1. To Distingaiah Colours.— This should be confined to the three primary 
colours, red, blue, yellow, and should be the work of the babies. 

2. To Match and Distinguish two shades of the same colour.— The shades 
selected shouid be widely apart. 

3. To Harmonise Colours.— To fill in two or thtee shades between two 


II. How Taught. — ^These lessons can be given in various 
ways : — 


1. By Contrast and Harmony.— The colours can bo 
other in such a way as to illustiate both these piinciplcs. 

2. By Reference.— Flowers, articles of clothing, etc., 
Worsted balls, ribbons, beads, maibles, hair, eyes, chalks. 


put one against the 
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3. By Kindergarten Gifts. — Seveial of the gifts lend themselves to this pur- 
pose, whilst colour sheets, pictures, and lavelling may all he utilised Tablet 
laying, peiforating, embroideiy and sewing, paper cutting and papci folding, 
weaving, or paper plaiting, etc., all assist. 

III. Apparatus. — This -will depend on the nature and method 
of teaching employed, but the following are recommended 

1. A sheet of coloured Equates showing— 

(а) Black and white. 

(б) Primary coloura, 

(c) Secondary colours. 

(rf) Common shades of different colours. 

2. Loose cards coloured in the same way. 

3. Coloured wools and textile fabiics. 

4 Coloured piotuies. 

5. A set of small drawing models painted in different colours. 

rv. General Principles. Plan of a l<esson on a Secondary 
^Colour. 

1. Experiment and Observation. 

(a) Mix the two primary colours which form it, e.g . : — 

Red and blue mi.xed give purple. 

Red and yellow „ orange. 

Blue and yellow „ green. 

Do not tell the children what will happen. L,et them odserve carefully, so 
that they may see the result for themselves. This will ensure interest 
and attention. 

[V) Use a prism. Decompose light by the aid of a prism, and throw the 
colours on the wall, Of couise, a suitable day is wanted. 

2. Judgment. 

(a) Get the children to select a skade between two other shades, to point 
out a lighter or darker shade than the one pointed out by the teacher. 

(&] As a further exercise, they could have a number of colours submitted to 
them in a convenient way, which they should be asked to contrast. 
The shades in the clothing of their class mates would afford other 
illustrations 

(c) As the colours are learned, the children should be reqmred to matcA the 
loose cards from the coloured squares, or vice versd. 

{ti) They should then be asked to name familiar objects of colour under 
observation. 

3. Harmony.— To teach harmony, accustom the eye of the child to good 
instances of it. Avoid inharmonious combinations in all lessons, and, if pos- 
sible, in the colour of the school walls. 

Form. — Lessons on form are better instruments for education 
than lessons on colour ; but they are harder, and therefore follow 
colour. There is much in child school life that can aid the teacher 
in these lessons, such as kindergarten occupations, slates, pencils, 
some of the school furniture, the B.B., and books. 

1. Language. — The teacher must be careful of his phraseology. Technical 
terms should he avoided. The child wants to learn the objects, not the names 
without the objects. For this purpose simple descriptive language should 
supersede technicalities until a later lesson, since a child may be able to recall 
an object, but fail to recall its difficult name. 

2. Size.— Size should be taught first. Children readily perceive the different 
bulks of different bodies. Most answers will only be approximately right, and 




Drawing.— This is one of the most iutemting and most 
instructive of the many gifts of the kindergarten method. Its 
connection with writing has already been pointed out, but it pos- 
sesses other advantages over and above this. It is the first step 
to design, and the improvement of design is very necessary for the 
maintenance of some of our manufactures. It is an essential to 


many occupations ; it encourages and develops observation, culti- 
vates the graphic memory, exercises the imagination in the construc- 
tion of design, cultivates the perceptive faculty, and gives a delicacy 
of manipulation which is very valuable. Furthermore, description 
appears in its most successful form in drawing, for the most gifted 
writer cannot present a scene like a picture, which always appeals 
to the understanding and the emotions more rapidly and more 
successfully than any word description. It develops the cesthetic 
emotion by raising the tastes of the people. Good works of art 
may and often do become objects of enjoyment where the drawing 
faculty has been cultivated, whilst habits of care, neatness, and 
accuracy are produced which must react upon the general character. • 





This Chapter is continued in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In the Revised Instructions issued to Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
it is stated that many experienced teachers believe that the true 
progression in Arithmetic is not to be found in advancing from 
addition and subtraction to multiplication and division, with the 
large numbers often given in sums; but in graduated exercises 
beginning with small numbers and exhausting all their combina- 
tions. Such teachers will take, for example, the number twenty, 
and, after helping the scholars to count cubes or other objects, 
will dissect the number, find out in how many ways it is made up, 
learn its fractions and aliquot parts, apply it to money, length, hours, 
and minutes, and perform all the arithmetical processes, both orally 
and in writing, which can be dealt with within that limit, higher 
numbers and more elaborate exercises in notation being reserved 
to a later stage. Whether this course be followed or not, the 
reasons of arithmetical processes should be properly explained and 
understood, for this is a department of school work which has 
been much overlooked. There is in an elementary school course 
scarcely any more effective discipline in thinking than is to be 
obtained from an investigation of the principles which underlie 
the rules of Arithmetic. When children obtain answers to sums 
and problems by mere mechanical routine, without knowing why 
they use the rule, or when, on receiving a question or a problem, 
they ask, “ What rule is it in ? ” they cannot be said to have been 
well instructed in Arithmetic. 

It must be remembered that Arithmetic is both an art and a 
science, the former being all-important for practice and the latter 
for training. The science deals with the properties and principles 
of numbers, discovers their truths, and hands them over to the 
art which applies them. Each has its value ; but when Arithmetic 
is all art, as it often has been in some schools, it then becomes a 
mere imitative or mechanical process, and quite useless as a 
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means of training — its highest value. It will thus be obvious that 
for the efficient handling of the subject it must, like Grammar, be 
taught inductively and applied deductively. Every new rule or 
truth should be taught by this inductive method ; nor should the 
rule be applied to the working of examples until the reasoning 
underlying those truths is perfectly clear to the class. 

Good teaching will seek to reduce the labour involved in the 
work to a minimum ; to supply easj' and short rules, clear and 
intelligent methods, sufficient and suitable explanations, backed 
by well-chosen examples. The newer and abbreviated methods 
will enable the teacher to get rid of cumbrous operations, which 
breed fatigue and disgust for the subject. Assistance will be so 
given as to encouiage self-effort; the methods of teaching adopted 
will strengthen concentration, which is all-essential in Arithmetic 
and it will insist upon the work being set out in a neat, legible, 
and clear style, whilst numerous suitable exercises will ensure 
rapid and accurate computations and solutions. 

ADVANTAGES OP TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

1, Reasoning. — It is a fine aid towards building up the 
reasoning powers, being both inductive and deductive in its teach- 
ing. A small number of fundamental propositions is laid down, 
consisting of such definitions as “ Two is one and one,” ” Three 
is one and two ” ; or such axioms as “ The sums of equals are 
equal,” or “ The differences of equals are equal,” and from these 
propositions are derived a large number of truths and applications 
of truths. Arithmetic makes the mind precise and accurate in 
its statements and judgments, and gives an orderly turn to it. By 
its aid the pupil learns to distinguish between the essential and 
the non-essential, and, generally, it supplies him with some neces- 
sary materials and training for scientific reasoning; and, finally, 
as it deals largely with abstract numbers, it assists considerably 
in developing the power of abstraction. 

2. Truth. It is an enemy to fallacies. Under its influence 
the pupil learns to accept nothing without a clear reason capable 
of demonstration. Some urge, however, that a too exclusive 
devotion to the wider subject of mathematics gives a wrong bias 
of mind respecting truth generally; and although what is true of 
mathematics is largely true of arithmetic, nevertheless there is 
no fear of falling into this misfortune in an elementary school. 
We learn from Mill the reasons why the primary truths of mathe- 
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matics seem to have a greater certainty than other inductive 
truths 

[a) Their UniserBallty. — ^They are true of everything, everywhere, and at 

{b) Their^Extreme Familiarity.— The perception of their truth only requires 
the simple act of looking at objects in the proper position, and often 
only thinking of them in such a position. Hence exemplifications of 
their tiuth aie incessantly presented to us. 

(r) The Absence of any Analogies to Suggest a Different Law. — This is 
very important. If everything in the universe always maintained a 
condition of absolute rest, we might find as much difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the possibility of the sun falling fiom the sky as we now have of 
conceiving that two stiaight lines can enclose a space, 

{d) They are Sever Counteracted, being independent of causes. 

3. Attention. — It is a fine aid to concentration, depending for 
its success upon the undivided attention of the pupil. 

4. Emotional Effects. — It is generally popular with children, 
especially with those who can master its difficulties readily. 
There is a consciousness of power following success, an intensified 
interest of pursuit, a rebound of intellectual pleasure over some prob- 
lem solved. Its many devices for solution arouse wonder, and 
the capacity to deal with its problems gives a healthy self-esteem. 

5. Its Praolioal tlsea. — These are so obvious as to scarcely 
need mention. Apart from the training and discipline supplied on 
the inductive side, it forma a necessary qualification for everyday 
life, and especially for the shopkeeper, the merchant, the clerk, 
the engineer, surveyor, astronomer, accountant, and many other 
callings. 

NOTATION.— The teaching of notation to very young chil- 
dren requires much care and skill, for it involves the difficult 
transition from the concrete to the abstract. Such concrete 
objects as kindergarten sticks, cubes, the ball frame, lines or dots 
upon the B.B., picture numbers or money, are now invariably 
used, so that this branch of school work is taught on more 
scientific methods than formerly. Constant reference is made to 
the apparatus, and, where possible, the children are allowed to 
manipulate the objects themselves ; and although the very large 
classes in many of our modern schools make this manipulation a 
serious consideration both as to time, expense, and discipline, 
still it is based upon a principle of child life, and should be adopted 
even in the face of difficulties. The arithmetic then affords train- 
ing for both hand and eye, and both kindergarten sticks and pic- 
ture numbers afford opportunities for this kind of teaching. For 
this reason, where such things are available, and one kind at least 
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ought to be available in every school containing young children, 
it is recommended that the lessons be given with their aid. 

The BTumbers from 1 to 9, — ^Taught with kindergarten sticks. 
Several lessons will be necessary. The skill of the teacher is the 
deciding factor rather than any fixed division of lessons. 

First Lessons. — Have 5 slicks distnbuted to each child. At a subsequent 
lesson the whole 9 could be given out. 

I. (it) The teacher holds up one stick, and says one siitk, the children le- 
peatmg while lifting up one stick each. TJie 7mmher name ft thus 

{b) Now show one cube.^one finger, one maiblc, etc. In each case the 
children repeat one cube, one finger, or one inaible. The object is to 

(c) Now place a dot or a line upon the B.B. The children again say ‘ ' one 
dot ” or ‘ ‘ one hue ". They should be asked to make a dot or a line 
upon their slates. Then put the figure one ( i ) on the B. B. Let them 
make it upon their slates. Tell them that it represents i stick, i cub^ 
I marble, etc. Impress upon them the fact that i always means i 
something. The object is to get them to recognise the written symbol 
for I. 

a. Hold up a second slick in the other hand. The childien recognise it as 
one stich, and say so. They notice that you have one m each hand. 
They then take up another stick themselves, imitating you. Transfer 
both sticks to one hand, the cliildien again copying. Now tell them 
that one stick and one t/;o6ra.ike two sticks, the children lepeating as 
before. Now make another dot or line upon the B B., beside the first 
one. How many dots now? Repeat with other objects. Then make 
a figure a on the B. B., let the childien copy on their slates, and again 
make them undeistand that this figure stands for two something-- 
sticks, cubes, balls, etc. Then exercise the class in picking out two 
things about the room. 

3. Proceed in the same way with the other numbeis, remembering that as 

the numbeis inciease in v.ilue fewer should be taken for one lesson, 
because a greater variety of simple arithmetic exercises may be woi keel 

4. Wake use of the sticks to pei form simple e.xercises in the simple rules ; 

e.g. , let child] en take up 3 sticks in one hand and 2 in the other. Then 
transfer them to one hand. Count them— thus 2 and 3 make 5, Such 
exercises as 4 4- 1, 3 + a, 2 + q, 2 + i, etc., could be worked in the 
same way ; or 5 - 4, 4 - 2, 3 - i. There are 2 twos m 4, 5 ones in s, 

5 ones make 5, and so on. 

Numbers from lO to 20. — Still taught by kindergarten sticks, 
but now each child will require two bound bundles of sticks, each 
bundle containing ten, and ten separate individual sticks also. 
This will be a big demand where the classes run to sixty, but it 
should be met if possible. The bundles should he strongly bound. 

1. To Teach tO — The teacher picks up 10 sticks one at a time, the children 
imitating and naming as the groups increase up to 9. When the tenth stick is 
reached give them the new name ten. Let them show their 10 slicks and name 
them. Vary the mstances again, and let the children count and name in each 
case. Now wute the symbol 10 on the B,B., let them write it on their slates, 
and make them understand that this represents ten somethings. Plenty of 
excTcise of the kind specified now should be given. 
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Plan of IiesBons. — To teach the numbers from i to 30 
twenty-three lessons are required, the seventh and thirteentl 
being recapitulatory lessons ; and the first lesson being 01 
counting objects from one to five to familiarise them with the ides 
of number, and the names they have to use subsequently. Th( 
steps in each lesson from the third onwards comprise certair 
well-arranged steps which are similar, though not always identi 
cal, in all the lessons. Let us take the third lesson, on thf 
number 2, as an illustration. The steps involved are : — 
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1. Leam that the pictures are of general application, 

2. Obtain the required result with absolute certainty. 

3. Deepen the mental picture of the components of the number each time 

they ai e referred to. 

Objects are named and simple operations performed without the 
tablets, but with the aid of the sheets. They then work from memory 
again. The e-rercises should be very simple, and of course limited to 2, 

(c) Fractions. The Half. 

1. An, apple is cut in two equal parts. Each part is called a half. 

2. 'Saowa fiUure-two is made. Ficture.one is taken away, and the class is 

invited to say how much is taken away — one half 

3. They are then asked what picture forms a halt oi picture-two — picture-one. 

4. How many picture-ernes are there in picture-two f— two pictures, etc. 

3. How many halves make the whole? — two halves, etc. Remember the 

answers are always to be in complete sentences. 

4. Exercises without Sguajtes, — Sheets may be used, 

Snbseqtuent Xiessons. — ^These are very like the lesson on the 
niimber a. The only other thing to notice is the representation 
of the number pictures themselves, and the various ways in which 
they are shown. It must be remembered that different colours 
represent the different components, and that as each square is 
used, the children should say aloud what picture it completes. A 
few illustrations of the various ways the numbers may be repre- 
sented are now given. 




I I 
I 


+ St 22 E 


3 


li 

I i 


When the twenty-three lessons have been given, the teacher 
is advised to gather together all the parts of the different multi- 
flicution tables which have been taught, arrange them in order in 
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the usual form, and then carefully commit them to memory. The 
meaning of the tables will have been made so clear during the 
lessons that it is asserted the children will have little difficulty in 
learning the remaining parts after constructing them for them- 



selves, and applying them intelligently in the solving of little 
problems. It is also claimed that all the principles involved m 
dealing with numbers up to lOO have been taught. 

SlMPIiEI ADDITION. 

I. Units. — To teach simple addition of units, any of the 
material objects used in the lessons on notation may be utilised. 
If the teaching in those lessons has been successful, the children 
ought already to be able to add units up to too. The teacher’s 
work will then be limited to the method adopted of setting out 
the work, and to making this intelligible to the children. Where 
neither picture numbers nor kindergarten sticks nor equivalent 
aids have been used, the teacher might use the ball frame and the 



1. Dictate the number s, count 5 beads on the ball frame, and write the 

figure S upon the B.B. Proceed m the same way with the other 
numbers. 

2. In each case the counting is to be done first in the concrete with the 

beads, then in the abstiact with the figures on the B. B. 

3. The work is to be done step-wise, thus 





3 Cubes end 4 Cubes mohe 7 Cubes 



7 Cubes and 2 Cubes make 9 Cubes so on. 

, The advantage of the cubes is that the grtnvth of the addition is made 

clear stop by step. As in the previous case the B.B. should be used. 
By thus vaiying the objects, the certainty and accuracy of the truths 
involved aie impressed upon the child, who thus learns that whatever 
the object u.sed may be, 4 and 3 always make 7. The transition to the 
abstract is also 1 endcred easier. 

6. All the conoiete objects should now be removed, and the work done 
mentally. Other examples should follow to give the necessary practice 
for accuracy 

II. Tens. — ^The preparatory lessons on notation, or the use of 
picture numbers and the arithmetic problems involved, ought still 
to be sufficient to make this next step fairly easy to the children. 
^‘Carrying" is an added difficulty in this case. The numerical 
box and the B.B. might be used for this lesson. 



with the other numbers in' the same way. The bottom compartments 
can be used as answer compartments. 




10. Further exercises should be dealt with in the same way, the sticks 
and the box being eventually withdrawn, and the whole work done 
in the abstract with the figures only. “Hundreds" can be taught 


SiniPl.E! SUBTRACTION. 

I, First Iiessons. — It is assumed that the children can per- 
form easy examples in subtraction from the practice already 
received with the kindergarten sticks, picture numbers, cubes, 
beads, and ball frame. It is also assumed that they are familiar 
with the method of representing these simple exercises on the 
B.B. and on their slates, for both were used through these earlier 
lessons. The teacher’s work should then commence where the 
last lessons finished. 

Preparatory Exerolses.— These should involve neither borrowing nor de- 
composing. In every case the figures in, the bottom line should be less than 
those above it in the top line. The children ought to be able to do these 
exercises mentally. Thus • — 

i8 27 3s X9 17 12 78 91 

13 16 21 84 10 S3 60 


IX. 

{a) 


, The Method of Decomposition. — Take 17 from 45. 

Use the ball frame or kindergarten sticks. Show that— 

45 = 4 tens and 5 units =40+5 =43 

= 3 tens and 15 unitsi = 30 + 151 = 45 1 
17 = 1 ten and 7 units/ = io-l- 7/ = 17/ 


Difference = 


= a8 
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{b) Now work the process on the B.B.; e.g., take 344 from 731. De- 
composing each number, we have — 

721 = 7 hundreds and a tens and i unit =700+ 20+ i =721 

=6 hundreds and 12 tens and i unit =600 + 120+ i =721 

= 6 hundreds and ii tens and ii units'! =6oo+iio + ii\ = 72i1 
344=3 hundreds and 4 tens and 4units/ = 30o+ 40+ 4/=344/ 

Diff’nce =3 hundieds and 7 tens and 7units =300+ 70+ 7 =377 

(c) Work other examples on the B.B., supplementing, illustrating, explain- 
ing, and correcting where necessary. Let class then woik exercises 

III. The Method, of Equal Additions. 

1 . Preparatory Exercises. — The object of these will be to reve.al to the class 
the fundamental axiom on which this method is based. Use the ball frame 
or kindergarten sticks, and proceed as follows 



From these and similar examples the class will infer that if the same 
Quantity be added to two unequal numbers their difference will remain un- 

2 . Application of this Truth to Other Examples.— Ask for the diffcience 
between 17 and 45 — a8 by the last method. Me answer will remain 

unaltered if I add the same number to both of these quantities, eg . ; — 

45 + 10 = 4 tens and 15 units = 40 + 15 = S5 

17 + ro = 2 tens and 7 units = 20 + 7 = 27 

Difference = 2 tens and 8 units = 20 + 8 = 28 

The children may experience some difficulty in grasping the reason of 
this, the special point of difficulty being that the additions, allhough equal, 
aie made to the units in the one case and to the tens in the other. Explain 
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TV, The method of Complementary Addition.— This method 
is much the same as what is known as “proving” subtraction. 
The practice which the children have already received in the 
analysis and synthesis of numbers will assist materially in making 
these complementary additions. The method is practicall}' the 
method of addition by passing over the ten, and it should be 
pointed out that the difference between a number and a junit of 
the next higher order of that number is called the complement of 
that number ; c.g., 3 is the complement of 7, because 10 - 3 = 7 ; 
and aS is the complement of 72, because 100 - 73 = 28. The 
process of Complementary Additions regards the minuend as the 
result, and the object is to find a complementary number which, 
when added to the subtrahend, will equal the minuend. The 
work may be divided into two well-defined stages. >■ 

I. Cases in which each digit in the minuend is greatev than the digit 
below it. 

987 3 requires the addition of 4 to make 7. 

I ” ,” ;; ” 8 ” I 

3. Cases in which some digits in the subtrahend are greater than 
the corresponding digits m the minuend. 

It may be advisable first to work a t 
and then to compare it with a subtraction 

Point out that the whole answer 334 
addends 187 and 147, but that each digit 

represent the sum of the digits above. The 
sum of 7 and 7, for instance, is 14 and not 4. 
Likewise in the subtraction sum, if 334 is the 
um of 147 and something else, the 4, which 
s less than 7, cannot be the sum of 7 and 
something else, but only the units digit of the 
n being the next number above 7 which ends in 
4, i.e., 14. The method of work then may be as follows 

1. By passing over the 10. 

7 -h 3 = JO ; 10 -I- 4 = 14 ; put down 4 ; carry (i). 

4 + (j)=5: S + S'=I°: JO + 3 = 13; put down 3 ;■ carry (i) 

I + (i) = 2 ; 2 -I- I = 3 ; put down 3. 

2. Direct. 

7 + 7 (put down) = 14 j put down 4 ; carry (i). 

4 + l^) = S ; 5 + 8 = 13 : put down 3 ; carry (r). 

I + (i) = 2 ; 2 4-1 = 3; put down 3. 


TO-Iined addition sum, 


the sum of the two 
the answer does not 


187]. 334 

147/ — 

H 7 \ 

334 1J7J 

in, the whole S! 
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TWO METHODS COMPARED. 



THK MULTIPLICATION TABLES. 

I. Memory. — The period from the sixth to the tenth years is 
the best time for memory work, and it is called the plastic period 
of the mind. Kepeiition is necessary for permanence of impres- 
sion, and the art of teaching the multiplication tables is to lessen 
the number of repetitions for their retention. The work is ex- 
hausting, hence there should be suitable rests and sequences. 

The time for memory work is important. Early morning' is 
favourable, because the total energy of the pupils is then at its 
greatest. The last hour of morning school is suitable, because 
the strength of the pupils is then at its best. Cold weather is 
conducive to vigorous mental work, because the vigour of the body 
is always greater at these periods. 

Some natures require prompting or stimulating, hence it may 
be necessary to subject some pupils to some form of pain, but 
the association is an unfortunate one, and should be avoided if 
possible. With the great majority it will always be sufficient to 
present the work in such a form as will arouse the greatest amount 
of interest. 

The formation of memory depends upon the formation of 
good habits of acquisition, e.g., comparison, contrast, and classi- 
fication through the detection of similarity and difference. The 
method of questioning adopted by the teacher may also be made 
to aid memory very much 
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H. Teaching’.— The tables may be grouped into two classes : 
those which are easy, and those which are more difficult of acqui- 

I . Easy Tables.— -These include the tables for two, three, 
four, five, ten, and eleven. 

(«) Two Tlmoa and Three Times. — Let the children make up these tables 
for themselves Thus 2x3 = 6 can be verified by the child, who 
c.an count 3 twice or 2 thrice, .tnd so find the total | and so with 
the other numbeis. If the pictuie numbers have been used, many 
of the easier products will be alieady known. The leaps hole be- 
tween product .and product aio veiy small, and the mind is gene- 
rally agile enough to make them. They also enter moie laigely 
into the conveisation of the children in their everyday life ; e.g. : 
“ I'm twice as big as you;” " He has three times as many marbles 

{/>} Four Times.— This is easy for the same reasons, though increasing in 
difliculty over 2 and 3. 

(c) Five Times. — This is very easy from the alternate recurreiioe of thS 
s and the o 

(rf) Ten Times.— This table also is very easy from the mvatiable recur- 
rence of the o, and from the similarity of figures in the product and 
the multiplicand, «.£■. 

10 X 8 = 80 1 

10 X s = So t The attention should be called to all these mnemonics. 


After the century they are harder because this reduplication disappears. 
The teacher may use devices for fixing, but as there are but three items 
to learn, a little vigorous repetition would soon fix these. In learning 
tables a certain amount of rote work is absolutely necessary, and must 
be faced 

2. Hard Tables. — These include the tables for six, seven, 
eight, nine, and twelve. 

{a} Six Times.— Seven-twelfths of this table are already known, e.g. .— 


Now divide the remaii 

(i) 6x 6 = 36. 

6 X 8 = 48. 


ng products into two classes 
(a) 6x7 = 42. 
6 X 9 = 54, 


irst class, point to the typed coincidences, and give p 
tilion to both. It may also be advisable to decompose th 
I, and to show that 6 groups of 7 = 7 groups of 6, and t( 
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6 groups of 7. 7 groups of 6 , 


(i) Seven Times. — Eight-twelfths or two-thirds of this table are alieady 
hnovvn. Set out the known portion on the 3.B. ; e.g-., 7 times i, 2, 3, 
4, s, 6, 10, and ir. The reduction of the work will be an incentive to 
learn the other third. These are— 

7 X 7 49 ; 7 X 8 = 56 ; 7 X 9 = 63 ; 7 X 13 = 84. 

Mnemonics may he used ; 49 may be represented in the form of a 
square ; the numbers may be decomposed ; specialities may be notified 
as in the case of 7 X 9 = 63, where the sum of the digits in the pi odiict 
(6 -f = 9 (the multiplier). But for so sm.all a number of products 
repetition is the best method 

(c) Eight Times.— Proceed .as in "6 times" and “7 times". Only three 
products have to be learned— 

8 X 8 = 64 ; 8 X 9 = 72 ; 8 X 12 = g6. 

All the rest are known. 64 may be demonstrated like 49 ; in the case of 


8 X 9 = 72 we again have 7 -i- 2 = g. 

But repetition is still the best method. 

{li) nine Times.— There are only two products to learn — 

9 X 9 = 81, and this can be demonsuated like 49 and 64. 

9 X 12 = 108. Repetition would soon fix this. 

Then the whole table might be set out on the B.B.. and the memory 
assisted by the following mnemonics ; — 


1 = 9 

2=18 (i) Note the descending order of the units ; e.g., 

3 = 27 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I, o, 9, 8. 

4 =a 36 (s) The ascending order of the tens; c.g-., I, 2, 3, 

5 = 43 4,5.6,7,8,9,10. 

6 = 54 (3) The number of tens in the product is always 

: 7 = 63 one less than the multiplier ; e.g., 9x2 

8 = 72 = 18, 9 x 3 = 27. 

9=81 {4) The sum of the digits in the product in each 
10 = 90 case (except 9 x 11) is always 9 ; e.g., 18 = 

11= 99 i-h8 = 9; 27 = 2-1-7 = 9; 36 = 3-f6 = 9. 


(c) Twelve Times. — There is now only one product to learn in this table. 
All else is alre.ady known. As this product ra x 12 = 144 is a perfect 
square, it can easily be fixed in the memory. Plenty of mental arith- 
metic, .and recurring doses of lepetition, will be found most efficacious 
for permanence of impression. 


multiplication by One Figure. 

1. Preparation, — The multiplication table should be known, 
and some mental arithmetic on the table chosen should be given. 

a. Method of Teaching. 

(a) Show that multiplication is only a shortened form of addition, e.g . ; — 
6x4 = 6-l-6-l-6-p6 = 4-l-4+4-P4-P4-P4 = 24 . 
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(i) 4000x4 = 16000 

300 X 4 = 1200 
50 X 4 = 200 


(2) 4000 + 300 - 


g," which the class will now be able t 
mon easier, and quite intelligible, c 


T 

H 

T 

U 


3 

5 

4 

16 thous. 

12 hun. or 


8 units. 

16 thous. 1 

I T + 2 H 

20 te^ or 

8 units. 

17 thous. 

4 bund. 

^otens 

8 units. 


Multiplication by Two Figures. 


The class can multiply by one figure, and the same method 
enables them to multiply by numbers up to 13 ; hence they can 
multiply by 10. Take as an example 4873 x 67. 

1. Analyse the multiplier into 60 + 7. Wo require 60 times 4872 and 7 

times 4S72, and if we add the two answers together we shall have 67 
times 4872. 

2. Exeicise with multipliers having a cypher in the units ; e.g , 20, 30, 40, 

etc. The class already know how to multiply by 10, and an analysis 
of the product will show that with all such multipliers we multiply by 
the tens figure and add a cyphei to our answer. The reason 13 that 

3. Set the work on the B B. as follows 


4872 X 7 = 34104 
4872 X 60 = 292320 


4. Then set 
cypher 


4873 X 67 = 326424 

the work out in the ordinary form, and show that the bracketed 
may be omitted without alteiing the value. 


Final Form. 
4872 
67 


34104 = 7 X 4872 

29232(0) = 60 X 4872 


34104 


326424 = 67 X 4872 326424 

Multiplication by Three Figures. == 

I. Some preparatory work will be required to explain and aoousfnni the 
class to two cyphers in the multiplier in such quantities as 200, 300, 
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6843 X 200 = 1368600 
6843 X 30 = 205290 
6843 X 4- 27372 

6843 X 234 = 1601262 

5. Combine the three into the ordinary form, putting tlie value of e.xch product 
by its side, and again explaining and demonstrating that the bracketed 
cyphers may be omitted without altering the value of the answer. 

Final Form. 

6S43 6843 

234 234 

27372 = 4 X 6843 27372 

20529(0) = 30 X 6843 20529 

I3686 (o)(o) = 200 X 6843 13686 

1601262 = 234 X 6843 1601262 

Multiplication by Factors. — Multiplication by factors is 
useful as introducing a little variety into the work, and in the case 
of the products of two factors there may be some economy in 
time; but there is rarely any advantage practically in dealing 
with factors beyond this limit. There is the advantage of the 
extra training in the analysis of numbers, but there is rarely any 
economy in dealing with such a quantity as 216 by factors, unless 
the pupil is very ready at such analysis. Whilst he is searching 
out the factors 6 x 4 x g, he would already have partly made his 
calculation by the ordinary method. There is no difficulty in 
demonstrating this method intelligently to the class. The multi- 
plier is factored, and the value of each product is written against 
it. Take as examples 3456 x 28 and 7891 x 216. 

Factor the multipliers 7x4 = 28; 9x4x6 = 216. 

3456 7891 

7 9 

24192 = 7 X 3456 71019 = 9 X 7891 


96768 = 28 (4 X 7) X 3456 284076 = 36 (4 X g) X 7891 

1704456 = 2i6 (6 X 4 X 9) X 7891 
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Short Methods. 

I. With such numbers as loi, 201. 301, etc., it will be noticed that the 
units are unity and there are no tens. 

Take 68754 x 2or as an example. 

68734 Put down the first two figures (54), and multiply the 

201 first figure (4) by 2, adding in the third figure back 

(7), and so on. 


jmpared. The icason for the process w 
D or 1114, it will be noticed that each digit 


13819554 

This example should be se 
method, and the twc 
then be obvious, 
a. With such numbers as 
is unity except the fit 

Take as examples 56173 x mo and 56173 x 1114. 

(а) 56173 Put down a cypher for the units in the first ex- 

iiio ample. In the second multiply by 4, and then 

in each case add in at each multiplication as many ■ 

62352030 back figures as there are "ones ” in the multiplier ; 
e.g., the carried figure is in brackets. 

(б) (000)56173 (rt) o ; 3 ; 3 + 7 = 10 (o and carry l) ; 3 + 7 + I + 

1114 ji) = 12 (2 and carry i) ; 7 + i + 6 + (i) = 13 

(5 and carry i) ; i + 6 + 5 + (i) = 13 (3 and carry 

62376722 i) ; 6 + 5 + (i) = I2(2and carry i) ; 5 + (i) = 6. 
{ 6 ) The second case is a little moie difficult, and it will save errors if 
the student imagines there to be as many cyphers prefixed to the 
multiplicand .is there aio ones in the multiplier. 

(4 >: 3) = (1)3 I (.( X 5) + (3) + 6 + I + 7 = {3)7 

(4 X 7) + (i) + 3 = (3)2 I (4 k o) + (3) + 5 + 6 + I = (I S 

(4 X I) + (3) + 7 + 3 = (1)7 (4 X o) + (1) + o + 5 + 6 = (i)a 

(4 X 6) + (1) + I + 7 4- 3 = (3)6 I (4 X o) + (1) 4- o + o + 5 = 6 

3. With multipliers composed wholly or mostly of nines, e.g., 9, 999, 96, 
993, etc., It will be noted that the numbeis are always near some 
multiple of 10. The method is an application of the matheraatioal 

number y _ _ . 

9 1 999 ; 96. Deal with the multipliers thus 
g = 10 - 1 ; 999 = 1000 - i ; 96 = 10 

34750 = 10 times 3475 3475000 = 10 

3475 = I 3475 3475 = 

31275= 9 „ 3475 3471525= 9 

347500 = 100 times 3475 
13900 = 4 .. 


333600= g6 „ „ 

4. With multipliers composed of multiples of 5. 

25. Add two cyphers and divide by 4 for l|Jt = 25. 

125. „ three „ „ 8 „ = 125. 

625. „ four „ „ 16 „ - 625. 

Obviously such examples as these must be left until division is learned. 
Some may have to be postponed until fractions and decimals are 
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12^. Add two cyphers and divide by 8 for V- = 


SHORT DIVISION, — The preparatory exercises introducing 
Short Division will have been thoroughly mastered during the 
earlier lessons on addition, notation, etc., with the kindergarten 
sticks or picture numbers, or other concrete aids. Each term as 
it is introduced should be explained. 

The process is the inverse of multiplication and depends on 
the recollection of what has been learned in multiplication. The 
class might examine the following cases : — 


W snSSt “ c-3h7re'tS-Nb: 

(r) = quotient, or divisor and quotient = dividend. 

The class might then discover that Division may be defined as 
the process (i) of findinghow many times one quantity is contained 
in another; or (a) of finding one of the factors (quotient) of a 
given product (dividend) when the other factor (divisor) is given ; 
or (3) of separating a given number into a certain number of equal 
parts. Further examination might help the pupils to see that the 
divisor may be (i) an abstract number, in which case the quotient 
is the same name as the dividend; «.g., (a) and (6) above; (2) or 
it may be a concrete quantity of the same kind as the dividend, in 
which case the quotient is abstract ; e.g., (c) above. So that there 
are really two kinds of division (i) QuoHUon, measuring or arith- 
metical division, in which we find the number of groups ; and (2) 
Partition, sharing, or physical division, in which we find the size 
of one group. 

Its connection with Multiplication and Subtraction might be shown ; 
e.e., ‘7X3 = 15; i5-r3 = 5; i5-r5 = 3: 15 - 5 three times = o, for 

_ 5 = 10 ; and 10 - 5 = 5; and s - 5 = o. In the woiking of Short 
Division the office of the various multiplications and divisions are not so 
apparent, but in Long Division it will be obvious to the children that a 
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2 groups of 6 = 12 
and I unit = i 


1 13 


Total remainder = 13 
Which is found thus. 2x6 + 1 
Answer 8 + 13 over. 

Slule. — Factor the divisor, and divide the dividend by the first 
factor ! then divide its quotient by the next factor. Finally multiply 
the last remainder and the first divisor, and add in the other remainder 
{if any), and this will give the correct remainder 

Divisibility of Kumbers. — A number is divisible by — 

1. Two, if Its units digit is measured by 2. The reason is obvious. 

2. Three, if the sum of its digits is measured by 3. Tliis will be explained 
under the divisibility for 9, as 3 is a factor of 9, and a number divisible by 9 is 
thus divisible by 3. 

3. Four, if the units and tens divide by 4, for 100 is divisible by 4. 

i. Five, if the units digit is s or o, for all products of 5 end in 5 or o. 

8. Six, if the number is divisible by 2 and 3, for 2 x 3 = 6. 

6. Seven, a test of divisibility is known for 7, but it is best done by trial, 

7. Bight, if the number expressed by its 3 lowest digits is measured by 8, 
for looo is divisible by 8. 

8. Nine, if the sum of its digits is measured by 9. Take 37978 as an e.xample. 

Decompose 57978 into 50000 + 7000 + goo + 70+8. 

Now 50000 = 9 X 5555 + S'! It will be observed that the 
and 7000 = 9 X 777 + 7 quantity is made up of 

and goo = 9 x 99 + 9 r factors 0/ 9 + remainders 

and 70 = 9 x 7 + 71 which are the same as the 

and 8 = +87 digits in the number, 

9. Ten, if the number has a cypher in the units. The reason is obvious. 

10. Eleven, if the difference between the sums of the digits in alternate places 
is 0, or is measured by ii. For any number as 6743 is composed of— 

3 = + 31 It will be observed that the number 

40 = 4 X X 11 — 4 1 is composed of factors of 11 + 

700 — T X 9x11+7! or — remainders which are the 

6000 = 6xgjx 11 — 67 same as the digits of the number. 

It will also be noticed that the 
signs run alternately 

Take another example : 20603. 

Sum of the odd places = 3 + 6 + 2 = 11. 

,, „ even places = 0 + 0 =0. 

Divide each by 11 and you get the same remainder (o). Hence a number 
is divided by ii when the sum ot the odd figures and the sum of the 
even figures each divided by ii leaves the same remainder. 
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Short Methods. — Where practicable, the teacher should teach 
such short methods as the following 

1. To cHYifia by G26. Multiply by i6 in i line and maik off 4 places 



2. To divide by •62B. Multiply by 16 and mark off i place. 



LONS' DIVISION.— Work an easy example by both methods, 
and let the class thus discover the reason why the process is 
called long. They will readily observe that there is less work 
done mentally by this method, hence its name. 

Take as an example 6863 -f 9. 

5/«)? if Division. Long Division . 

9)6300 + 540 + 18 + 5 9)6863(700 + 60 -I- 3 

6300 = 9 X 700 


700 +60+2 and 5 over. 

Which is written thus : — 
9)6863 

762+5 


563 subtracting 
540 = 9 X 60 

23 subtracting 
18 = 9 X 2 


The class will see that r - - - 

same in each case, and that the frinaple ruling the 
decomposition is to get mmibers which are multiples 
of the divisor, and that tliis is done m each case ex- 
cept the last. The rule could then be given, and 
othei examples worked, gradually increasing in diffl- 


3 subtracting 
Which is written thus : 
9)6863(762 

63 


54 

23 


each case. . _ 

trahend. The work should then be set out m me 

ordinary way. 5 

If there is any hack of comprehtaision, the process might be further Illus- 
trated as follows 

6863 There are two points to notice- 

= 700 + 563 remainder (i) Each remainder becomes a 

9 new dividend until the last 

■>63 is too small ; I'.e., until the 

remainder is less than the 


— = 60 + 23 remainder 


{2) That the answ 

of the sum of the quotients 
+ the last remainder. 


COMPOUND RULE& 


Meaning- of Term.— By this phrase we understand calcu- 
lations made in money and the various weights and measures. In 
the simple rules wfe have to deal with quantities formed on one 
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regular denomination with a fixed relative value, which is regular 
and dependent on the position of the digits expressing those 
numbers. Thus in the number in, mch figure to the left is ten 
times the value of the figure to its right. It can be expressed 
thus : — 


= flO X lO) + (lO X I) + I 
= (lOO X I) + (lO X I) + I 

And this is always the case, although it is not always f 
e.g., take the number 384, which can be thus decompos 
38.1 = 300 + 80 + 4 

= (3 X 100) + (8 X 10) + {4x1) 

= (3 X 10 X 10) + (8 X 10 x_i) + (4 X I) 


But this IS not the case in the compound rules. We make calcu- 
lations to different bases or denominations ; e.g., pounds, shillings, 
pence, farthings ; ions, cwts, etc. The principle is always the 
same practically ; the “ carrying ” only differs. It will then be 
noticed that there is a combination of the simple and of some- 
thing else. This combination is called compound, and the rules dealing 
with such combinations compound rules. 

Explanation of Signs. — Pounds (£), shillings (s), pence (d), 
should be explained to the class. They are all derived from Latin 
words, which were the names of certain coins used by the Romans ; 
and in each case the first letter of the Latin name is used as the 


symbol. The words might be written on the B.B., but the class 
need not yet be asked to learn them. It will be sufficient for the 
present to illustrate their origin. The words are Libra, .Solidus, 
Lenarius, Quadrans (farthings used to be represented by Q.). 
Treat the other symbols similarly, as they are wanted (cwts., qrs., 
lbs., etc.). The tables and their symbols should be gradually 
Introduced, only the most common given, and examples should be 
based upon them. It will be necessary to point out that farthings 
are now expressed as parts of a penny, thus : — 


\ = one-fourth of a penny = i farthing. 

•j = one-half of a penny = i halfpenny. 

J = three-fourths of a penny = 3 farthings. 

How Taught. — The compound rules should be taught by 
Comparison and Contrast with the Simple Rules. The two may be 
connected, and by carefully framed examples the class may be 
led to discover the rules for compound addition for themselves. 
But first of all the necessary tables should have been learned, 
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and plenty of mental exercises should be given o 
following example on B.B. : — 

£ s. d £ s. d. 


them. Set the 


1 + 8 I + lo 

fa) Make a simple addition of each column, and let the class add them. 

(l) The "compound” element comes in in two ways; — 

1. In the conversion of the total in each case; e.g., 22 pence become i 

shilling and 10 pence. 

2. In the carrying; 22 pence do not give 2 and carry 2 as in simple 

addition, but the 10 pence aie placed under the pence column iind 
the I shilling is carried to the shillings column. 

The difference will thus be seen to be one of denomination. In the simile 
the sum is divided by 10 always ; in the compound by 20, 12, or 4, or other 
numbers dependmg on the tables used The reason fot leaving the farthings 
blank should be pointed out. The principle is the same for compound sub- 
traction. 


The Compound Buies Criticised. 

1. They are cumbrous and difiioult to learn. 

2. They are e-Htravagant in time and energy. 

3 The Metnc System, if adopted in its entirety, would render their exist- 
ence unnecessary, and would make the work simpler, swifter, and more 
economical. 

4. They militate against our trade on the authority of good judges. Foreign 
nations, in some c^es, are showing some reluctance to be bothered 
with trade transactions involving a knowledge of our cumbrous system 
Nevertheless, there ate serious objeettons to changing the system, although 
it would be bettei if a national effort were made to overcome these. 
The change would be a shock to custom, to habit, and to business. It 
would also bo very expensive, for the coinage would have to be recast. 
There is also the reluctance of adults to be bothered with the learning 
of any new system. 

COMPOtTNU SUBTRACTION. 

I. Recapitulate simple subtraction as applied separately to pounds, sbillinsa 
pence, and farthings, thus ■ — 

£ s. d. f. 

1684 384 26 t 813 

1297 196 199 724 

Give easy examples of compound subtraction, e.g . : — 

£ s. d. £ s. g, 

18 19 loi 728 16 84 

4 13 5i 613 8 31 


Such examples as these present no difficulty, and are understood at 
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3. Follow with more difficult examples in which “ borrowing ' is necessary. 

The result can be obtained— 

(n) By the method of decomposition. 

(b) By the method of equal additions. 

(c) By the method of complementary addition. 

By Decomposition. 

£ d. £ s. d. 

1983 14 4j = 1982 33 15J 

694 16 8j = 694 16 8j 

1288 17 7^ 

Equal Additions. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

1983 14 4i = 1983 34 165 
694 16 8f = 69s 17 g| 

1288 17 7^ * 

Complementary Addition. 

£ s. d. 

1983 14 4i 

694 16 8J 

1288 17 7I = the complementary addition made. 

4. Introduce examples with missing denominations. The process is the 

same as before. Take as an example £ig os. 4d. - 8s. $^d. 

Decomposition, Equal Additions, Compl. Addition, 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

19 o 4 x8 19 I5f 19 20 i6i 19 o 4 

7 8 5^ 7 8 5^ 8 9 6 ^ 

II II lof II II I0| II II 10} II II loj 


COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 

By One Figure. 

I. The class should have previously learned the pence and shillings tables, 
and should have received plenty of e,xerciscs in mental arithmetic 
pieparatory to compound multiplication. Assuming this to have 
been done, the pupils should then be ready mentally to proceed as 
follows 


Take as an example £18 13s. yfd. x 
£ s. d. 

£s8 X 5 = 1^90 = 90 o o 

13J. X 5 = 6ss. = 3 S o 

7 d. X 5 = 35d- = o 2 II 

f X5= i5/-= ° o 3f 


18 131. 7id. X 5 = ;fg3 8s. 2id. 



1. Take the same digits 41363 and multiply as m simple multiplication— 

41362 49 decomposed = 40 + 9 

49 

372238 = 9 X 41362 

165-448 = 40 X 41362 

2026738 = 49 X 41362 

2. Now factor or decompose 49 in other ways and compare thorn— 

49 = 40 + 9 = (4 X 10) 4- 9 

d. 

4 13 64 X 9 

10 

46 15 5 = 10 X £4 13s. 6id. 


1 87 1 8 =5 (4 X 10) X ;^4 13s. ejd. 

42 I loj = 9 X £4 131. 6|d, 

agg 3 ^ = 49 X £4 131- 6^d. 

3. Lead the class to grasp intelhgently the following facts 

(a) Factor or decompose the multiplier 

(b) Multiply each factor in its proper position. 

(c) Multiply farthings and reduce to pence ; multiply pence and reduce to 
shillings 1 shillings to pounds. 

(i/) Never place a cypher in the farthing product— in the example given it would 
convert the 3d. into sod, if a cypher were added to indicate the absence of 

(c) The pnimfte is the same both in simple and compound, but the denomina- 
tion IS diffeient. 

Different Methods. — There are several methods of working 
multiplication — (i) By factors ; (2) By decomposition ; (3) Without 
factors or decomposition ; (4) By special method ; (5) By practice. 
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Here the first four methods only will be considered. The same 
example should be worked by each method on the B.B., the 
teacher explaining each step as he introduces it ; but this should 
not be done too soon, as it brings obscurity instead of clearness. 


By Factors. 

Special 

Method. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

d. 

4 13 . 6i X (7 X 7). 

4 13 

(so - i). 

7 



32 14 gj = 7 times top line. 

46 15 

5 = 10 times top line. 

7 


5 

229 3 = 7 X 7 times top line. 

233 17 

I = 5 X 10 times top line 


4 13 

6Sj = I times top line. 


229 3 

= (SO - i) = 49 fines. 

Direct Method. 



£ J. d. farthings. 

pence. 

shillings. pounds. 

4 13 ej X 49 49 

49 

49 49 

49 2 

6 

13 4 

229 3 4)98 

294 

147 ig6 

24i 

24 

49 33 

12)318 

637 229 



26 


26-6 




20)663 



33-3 


The metl\od by decomposition has already been demonstrated. 


Remarks on the Methods. 

I. It is claimed that the direct method ensures greater accuracy, but it is 
long and tedious in the setting out. It dispenses with the necessity for 
leaining the compound tables, but what it may gain in accuracy it un- 
doubtedly loses in time. 

3. The special method is the best. Special methods usually are when 
available. The multiplication of 10 is easier tliaii that of 7, while to 
subtract the top line is easier than to multiply by 9 and add. 

3. Ne.xt to the special method factoring should be used where possible. 

4. The method of decomposition is the one usually employed, because it 

lends itself to all cases. 

5. Eventually all methods should be taught. 

(n) The mental training is better. It helps to break the unintelligent rule of 
thumb work, now rapidly becoming a thing of the past in our schools. It 
develops more mental resource by more folly reveaUng the truths contained. 
(6) It cultivates perception, and so gives greater practical skill. The child is 
taught to see readily the several methods of solution available. 

(r) It develops confidence from a recognised wealth of working means. 

(ri) It adds interest from the variety of treatment. 

COMPOUND DIVISION.— Compound division is the arith- 
metic process by which we find how many times one compound 
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quantity is contained in another, or by -which, as nearly as pos- 
sible, -we divide a given compound quantity into a given number 
of equal parts. As in simple division, the process may be either 
“ short " or “ long,” but the principle involved is the same in each case, 
and is merely an adaptation of the simple rule. The divisor may 
be either an abstract quantity as 493 ; or a concrete quantity like 
£14 13s. 7^d. The teacher must deal with abstract divisors first. 

When the Bivisor is an Abstract Number. 

Short Bivision. — Take as an example £g i8s. -f 4, and 
explain the work as follows :~- 


£9 

4 


£ d. 

4)jLi8_3i 
2 9 

= £2 + Of 20s. over. 



The teacher should then expect the class to discover the rule, and to get a 
thorough grasp of the following truths ; — 

(4) ffPs.^ao? 'the £1' 'lll/|fvr38£:»ontin 9 groups of 48. and as. over, 

(t) 3d. and aid, give ayd., which contain 6 groups of 4d. and 3d. or isif- over. 

(d) J or 2/. and icf. give 14/., which contain 3 groups (J) of 4, and of. over. 

The rule might then be stated by the class in some such words as these ; — 
Find how many times the divisor (4) is contained in the highest de- 
nomination (£g} of the dividend, and place the result in the quotient under 
that denomination ; then reduce the remainder (;^i) to the next lower de- 
nomination {shillings), and add them to the shillings in the dividend 
(18 20) ; then find how many times the divisor (4) is contained in 38s., 

and place the result in the quotient under the shillings; and proceed 
similarly with the remaining terms of the dividend. 

Jjong Bivision. — Long division presents no new principle. As 
in simple division, the principle is the same as in short division, 
but less work is done mentally, and more is set out on the paper. 
The example given above might be worked by long division, and 
the two processes compared. The teacher should aim at neat 
methods of setting out the work. Very little difficulty need be 
anticipated in the mastery of this rule 
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In teaching the compound rules under weights and measures, 
the same methods should be adopted as in the case of compound 
money rules. The principles will be the same; the tables with 
their varying denominations will furnish the only difference. 

NOTES OF A FIRST LESSON ON LONG MEASURE. 


(i\B.ss.—SiandarJ IF. ’Nma.—Fa, ty-/ive minutes. 

Apparatus . — Fvot ruler for each child, B.B., etc. ; yard measine. 


Steps, 

Method. 

Matter. 

I. To teach 

make i foot. 

Ask children for length of ruler before 
them. Let them measure length of desk 
with ruler. The ruler measui es it (say) three 
times and there is a piece of the desk over, j 
Hence deduce the necessity of a smalloi 
me.asure than the foot. Then proceed to 
teach what is in the matter column. 

A foot ruler Is 
divided into 
twelve equal 

called an inch. 

II. To teach 
the reduction 
of feet to 
inches. 

foot rulei s end to end. Let child count num- 
ber of indies. Repeat with thiee and four 
rulers. Ask how wo can find the number of 
inches in two, three or four feet without 
counting. Compare with reduction of shil- 
lings to pence. 

(4) By mental examples. Give five or 
si.v e.vamples. 

(r) By examples worked on B.B. Let 
these be a little more difficult than the 
mental evamples, c.g.. 

Piece of string is y^feet long. [AJ 

To reduce feet 
to inches multi- 
by la. 


(6) E.g., How 
many pieces of 

from 4 ft. of string? 


„ „ „ finches long. 


III. To teach 
reduction ofi 
inches to feet. 

(fl) By mental examples. Ask questions. 
Deduce rule. Compare with reduction of 
pence to shillings. 

(4) By examples worked on B.B. 

[SeeBB. Sketch [S\)- 

To reduce 
inches to feet 
divide by 12. 

man’ ffiches hi°'^ 
feet, elc.°? 

IV. To teach 
that 3 feet 
make I yard. 

Let child measure length of room with 
foot rule. Ask how some of thestoopmg and 
measuring could be prevented. Introduce 
and name yard measure. See how many 
foot 1 ulers placed end to end make one yard. 

3 feet =1 yard. 

V. To teach 
reduction of 
yards to feet. 

Proceed as in Step II. . using, of course, 
3 in place of 12. 

(See B.B. Sketch [Cl) 

To reduce 
yards to feet 
multiply by 3. 

VI. To teach 
reduction of 
feet to yards. 

Proceed as in Step III. , using, of course, 
3 in place of 12. 

• (SeeB.B. Sketch [Dl) 

to yards divide 
by 3. 
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Steps. 

Method, 

Matter. 

VII. To 
leach more 
difficult ex- 
amples in de- 
scending re- 
duction. 

{a) By actual counting. Draw lino i ft. 
9 in. on B.B. Let child step it off into 
inches [E], 

{!>) By mental examples. 

Give three or four examples. Then pro- 
ceed to get rule from class. 

(c) By examples worked on B.B. 

(See B.B. .S&frA [F] W [G] ) 
now the superiority of [G] over [FJ. 

Be careful to name each qo.intlty. 

To reduce 
yards, feet and 

multiply the 
yards by 3 and 
add in any feet, 
then multiply 
the result by 12 
and add in any 
inches. 

VIII. tT" 

difficult ex- 
amples in 
ascending re- 
duction. 

Take an example alrardy dealt with in 
descending reduction [H] and reduce the 
inches back to yards, etc. [IJ 

Obtain reasons as in Step III. 

Again insist on the importance of naming 
e.toh quantity. 

To reduce 
inches to yards, 
divide by 12 to 
reduce to feet, 
then by 3 to re- 
duce to yards. 

IX. Practice 

Give examples for the class to work. 

F..g., A boy is 

by Class. 


3 ft, 10 in. high. 
How many inches 



is that? 


B.B. SJtETCK. 
la Inches make 1 loot. 
3 feet „ 1 yard. 


Ci]*" Piece of string 7 ft, long. 

„ „ STln. long. 

[0] Byds. 

3 

IFft. 


[E] 




Ift. 9In. =211n. 


m 12)102 In. 

8 )8~ft.61n. 

2 yds. 2 ft . 6 In. 


THE G.C.M. OB THE H.C.F. This process is known as find- 
ing the Greatest Common Measure or the Highest Common Factor of 
*Tha letters [A] to [I] are for reference only and would not appear in the aqtim! 
B.B. Sketch. 
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two or more numbers. The children should be familiarised with 
both terms, but perhaps the second one is preferable. The con- 
nection between the two terras should be shown. 

1. Take as an example the H.C.F. of l68 and 280 

168 = 3 X 7 X 8 .'. 3 is a factor of 168 
and 7 
and 8 

280 = 5 X 7 X 8 .•. 5 
and 7 
and 8 

Now 7 is found in both .-. it is a common factor of both, 
and 8 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 

7 X 8or 56 is a common factor of both. 

Then we have 3 factors common to both, 7, 8, and 56. For the quantities 
can be expressed— 

as 5 X 7 X 8 = 280 or as 5 X 56 = 280 

and as 3 X 7 X 8 = 168 or as 3 x 56 = 168. 

Of these 3 common factors 56 is the greatest or highest . 56 is the H.C.F. 
of 168 and 280. 

2, Now work the sum by the ordinary process, explaining the rule as you go. 

168)280(1 

168 The rule is to divide the smaller 

number into the larger, and let the 

112)168(1 divisor of one step become the 

112 dividend of the next, until there is 

no lemamder. The last divisor 

56)112(2 then becomes the H.C.F. 



3. Then illustrate the troth of the process la the following way, which is 
recommended for its simplicity and its graphic miture, the usual methods of 
e.xplanation being a little too difficult for some of the children. 

56 X 3)56 X 5(x By this method the pupil sees the 

56 k 3 reason of the process, and notices 

that 56 is a common measure of 

56 X 2)56 X 3(1 the two numbers ; for it is a com- 

56 X 2 mon factor of every divisor, divi- 

dend, and subtrahend in the opera- 

56 X 1)56 X 2(2 tion. It is therefore common to 

56 X 2 both, and as it has been shown to 

be the greatest factor, it is there- 
fore the Highest Common Factor of 16S and 280. 

4. The Usual Reason for the Process might be given later on as follows; 
Take any two numbers, as 35 and 112, and factor them. 


35 = 7 X 5 ; 112 = 7 X 16. 

Then 7 is a common factor of 35 and 112 ; 

And 7 is also a factor of their stem, i.e., of 35 4 112, or 147. 
And 7 IS also a fector of their difference, i.e., of 112 - 33, or 77 
Also 7 is a factor of 6 x 35, or any other multiple of 35. 

And 7 is a factor of 8 x 112, oi any other multiple of 112. 

From a study of these truths the class ought to be able to ei 
following proposition : — 
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A Common Factor of miy two numfers is alw a factor of their sum, of their 
tliffcreiicc, and of any multiple of either of them. 

The reason for the process will be found to depend on thispioposition. For 
take the two original nuinbeis i68 and aSo. 

It is also a measure of the difference of 168 and 113, i e , 56. 

And therefore since 56 is^ factor of itself and of^iia, it is also a factor of 1O8 and 
280. 

Aiso 56 is the Highest Common^actoi of the numbers, for it has ^been 

SB, and since 56 is the highest factoi of itself, it is the Highest Common Factor 
of 168 and aSo. 

S. As soon as possible the teacher should accustom the class to set their 
w ork out by the shoi t method, as it is much ne.iter and bettei training. 
The work is shown m parallel columns, nioie of it being done mentally, 
the answer to eacli subtraction only being shown. 
i63 I 280 

56 I 1 12 s® being the H.C.F 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

I. Prime Factors. — First show the class how to reduce any 
given number to its prime factors, as a knowledge of this is 
necessary for the proper understanding of the process by which 
the L.C.M. is found. Take 7560 as an example. 

(a) The class will notice that the factoi s must 
be prime, i.e., they ate divisible by no 
othei number. 

(h) The prime factors consist of all the 
divisors and the last quotient. 

(r) The factors multiplied together equal 
the given number, e.ff.— 



7X3X3X3X2X2X2X5 = 7S6o. 

II. A Multiple.— Next lead the class to discover what is 
meant by a multiple. Take any three numbers, as 56, 108, and 
360, and deal with them thus : — 


2 X 2 = 56 - (a) The class is to nc 

2 X 3 X 3 = loS each case we h 

3X3X2X5 = 360 the prime factor 

number. 


(i) That 56 is a multiple of 7, and 2, and 2, and 2. 

That 108 is a multiple of 3, 2, 2, 3, and 3. 

That 360 is a multiple of a, 2, 3, 3, 2, and 5. 

The term multiple should then be compared tvith the terra product, with 
which they are already familiar. 

TT T A Common Multiple.— Take the prime factors ol the 
3 quantities and multiply together all their prime factors, e.g. 
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(7X2X2X2)X(3X2X2X3X3)X(2X3X3X3X2X5) = 

2177280. 

Then 2177280 is a multiple of 56. for it contains the prime factois of 56 
It is also a multiple of xo8, for it contains the piimc factoi-s of 108. 

It is also a multiple of 360, for it contains the prime f.ictors of 360. 

It is therefoiea multiple to them all, i.e., it is a common, multiple 

of them all. 


IV. The Xieast Common Multiple. 

(7 X 2 X 2 X 2) is a ofse, because it contains (7 x 2 x 2 x 2) 

the prime factors of 56. 

And (7 X 2 X 2 X 2) X (3 X 3 X 3) is a multiple of loS, because it con- 
tains (3X2X2X3X3) the prime factors of 108. It is also a multiple 
of 56, because it contains (7 x 2 x 2 x 2) the prime factors of 56. It is 
therefore a common multiple of 56 and 108. 

Again (7 X 2 X 2 X 2) X (3 X 3 X 3) X (5) is a multiple of 360, 
because it contains {2 x 2 x 3 x 3 x 2 x 5) the prime factors of 360. _ It 
is also a multiple of 108, for it contains (3 x 2 x a x 3 x 3) the prime 
factors of 108 ; it is also a multiple of 56, for it contains (7 x 2 x 2 x a) 
the prime factors of 56. It is therefore a common multiple of 360, 
loS, and 36. It is also the least common multiple, because the least 
number possible of prime factors is taken to produce it. Therefore 
7X2X2X2X3X3X3X 5 ofjsOoisthe least common multiple 0(56, 
108, and 360. 

How to Find the I1.O.M.— Take as an example a, 4, 6, 7, 


Now 4 = 2x2; hence 2 is a factor of 4, and 4 is a multiple of 2, 
And32=4x8; „ 4 „ 32, ,,32 „ 4. 

And2i = 7X3; „ 7 „ ar, ,,31 „ 7. 

From which it is evident that if one numier contain! another number an 
exact number of itmes, the number ■mhuh contains the other is a multiple 
of that other. Hence we may leave out of consideration all those num- 
bers which are factors of otlier numbers. 

Now it has been shown that 2 is a factor of 4, 
and that 4 „ 32, 

and that 7 „ ar, 

the .numbers 2, 4, and 7 may at once be struck out, thus : — 

2 i 5^, 1^, 6. X, 21, 32 


Nevt 2 is a common measure of 6 and 32, hence divide them by 2. 

Next 3 is a factor of 21, and can therefore be sti-uck out. 

There is 110 factor beyond unity common to 2r and 16, hence the L. C. M. 
will be the product of the divisors into the remaining quotients (21, 16). 
i.e., L.C.M. = 2 X 21 X 16 = 672. 


Another Method. — Reduce %, 4, 6, 7, 21, and 3a to their prime 
factors. 
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6 = 2x3 32 = 2x2x2 

ThenL.C.M. of2is 2. 

And ,, and 2 is 2 x 2. 

„ „ 6 and 4 and a is 3 x 2 x 2. 

„ j, 7 and 6 and 4 and 2 is 7 x 3 x s 

„ ,, 21 and 7 and 6 and 4 and 2 is 7 x 

„ „ 32 and 21 and 7 and 6 and 4 and 2 

2x7x3= 672. 

The first method is the safer one, and a harder ext 
method is here given 


iiple worked by that 


Find L.C.M. of 12, 16, 18, 28, 32, ^o, 42. 

2 I 12, 18, 28, 32, 40, 42 16 is contained in 32. 


2 I 6 9, 14, 16, 20, 21 

2 I 9, X> 8,10,21 3 and 7 are contained in 21. 

3 I 9. 4. 5, 21 

3. 4. 5. 7 

L.C.M. = 2X2X2X3X3X4X5X 7 = 10080. 

VUIiGAK FBACTIONS. — The practice adopted in many 
Arithmetics of postponing the teaching of fractions until after the 
compound rules have been mastered is hardly to be recommended. 
Where a child has mastered the four simple rules there is no 
reason why he should not at once proceed to learn frac- 
tions, both decimal and vulgar. The work involved is at least as 
easy as that involved in the working of the compound rules, and 
probably easier. When all those rules usually found intervening 
between simple division and fractions are learned, they can then 
be treated with more accuracy in practice and more profit to the 
mind. There will be no rejecting of fractions of a penny, and less 
restriction on the kind of example set for solution. 

The idea of a fraction is easily given to children, and requires 
no elaborate teaching. Two apples might be taken, one of which 
might be cut into four equal parts, and the other into four unequal 
parts. To the equal parts we give the name of fractions, and to 
the unequal parts fragments. The class thus gets a clear idea of 
the fundamental attribute of a fraction, viz., equality of division. 
There remains the word “ vulgar” to explain as meaning “ com- 
mon," and the class will then understand that they are dealing 
with common fractions. The concrete illustrations can be multi- 
plied and varied, if necessary. 
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Improper Fractions and niuced Numbers. 

I. First explain and demonstrate the meaning of the terms Nume- 
rator and Denominator. 

3. Then make the significance of a fraction clear by comparing the 
sign of division with a fraction; e.g , and -J. It will be seen 
that the dots are mere symbols lepresenting any integers, or that 
the Numerator and Denominator take the places of the two dots, 

3. Change JJt into a mixed number. The class will understand that 

there is a unit which is divided into 5 equal parts, and that 13 
such parts are taken to form the fraction. Obviously there is 
more than one unit in the fraction. 

4. Demonstrate with kindergarten cubes, 

Qgl3'l4]5Vl2l3WVl2'i?| Q 

Show a unit to the class. It contains 5 equal cubes or parts. Take 
13 such cubes and build up units from them. There are 2 units 
and 3 cubes left ; i.e., 2 units and of a unit, which may be ex- 
pressed as 2 + J, andr'i expressed thus— 2 ^. This is called a 
mixed number, because it is a mixture of whole numbers and a 
fraction. 

The conver.se method can be similarly demonstrated. 

By Diagram.— Draw a rectangle and divide it into 13 equal parts. 


A 

( 

: I 

D E 

B 


a 

a 




|l |2|3| 


5 parts. 

- 5 parts. 

.•. AD = 2 units = 10 parts. 

And DE = f units. 

.-. AE = aj units. 

But AE = 13 parts, or -'A units. 

••• ¥ = 

Addition and Subtraction of Fractions. 

Vulgar Fractions can only be added or subtracted when expressed In terms 
of the same denomination. The meaning of this must be demonstrated 
to the class, T.ike following examples : — 

Add § and J. Subtract | from J. 

I. Ti^e 12 kindergarten cubes of equal size and build these up into a unit. 
Divide these into 3 egual parts, as A, B, and C. Then separate 2 of 


^T FfTTTTT Pi g rqrrre Q 

these parts as in fig, a. The class will perceive mat there are 2 parts 
out of 3, or 8 parts out of ra , 

i.e., there are § or 
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/e that here 3 parts out of the 4 have been removed, 01 


4. Subtraction. — There are q cubes in one and 8 cubes in the other group. 

Thenj = 

5. Now eapUin the ordinary arithmetic process. The chtss will understand 

the principle of the work with the teacher’s help. If not, repeat with 
cubes and supplement with diagram. 

Draw a line AB, and divide it into 4 equ.al parts. Draw AD at right angles 
to AB, and divide it into 3 equal parts of the same length as the paits 
in AB. Complete the paiallelogiam. 

Then AEFB = f or -iV, A K B 

And KGCB = ? or *. r 

Adding we havej + 3 ,or + }| .= 12 3 4 

Subtracting we have i - f. 

6 . By Money.— Deal with a shilling Divide „ ® ^ ° _ 

one shilling into 3 groups of 411?. each, ^ _ u 1.5 

and another shilling into 4 groups of 3(1?. 9 ” 10 11 12 

each. L__J L— i_ 

Then § + 5 = 8rf. + grf. = lyd. = is. srf. D Q C 

IKultiplication of Fractions. 

I. To Multiply a Vulgar Fraction by an Integer. — Take 
J X 4 as an example. 

1, By Mdltlon.-l-x 4 = f + | + i + f = ^ = 2t=al. 

2. By Diagram. —Take f x 3 as an example. 

Use coloured chalks to mark the various divisions. 

As the new numerator will contain 15 units, 15 divisions will be required. 
The pupil will soon understand this. 

A M E. B G K 


Let fig. ABCD *= unity, it will contain 7 divis 
Then AMND = f of a unit 

and AEFD 5 x AMND = f of a unit 
also3 X AEFDr=3 xf = AKLD«S»- 
(. By Money.— Use a guinea as the unit and take the sat 
Then ^ of a guinea = 3 shillivigs 
and f „ , -5 X 3 f= ^5 shillings 

and 3 X f „ „ = 3 X 15 =« 4 S shillings 

= 2 guitueas + 3 shillings ( 
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i. Other Methofls. 

{a) Four applet may be taken and cut into 8 equal parts each, s of 
these parts being taken in each case. 

(A) Small C7iies may be used. Eight would foini a figuie which would 
represent unity, and 5 parts could be taken ftom each. 

The work could thus be set on the B.B., taking | x 4 as an example. 


and 5 eighths x 4 = 20 eighths 


i.e., -S X 4 = = -V = 2?- = 2-5-. 

Or again, 5 eighths x 4 = 20 eighths, or 5 halves 

N B — When possible divide the denominator for choice, since the product 
will then be e.xpressed in its lowest terms 

Xbule Deduced . — To multiply a vulgar fraction by an integer, 
either multiply the numerator or divide the denominator by that integer. 


n. To Multiply a Vulgar Fraction by a Vulgar Fraction.— 

Take J of -J as an example. 

1 By Diagram. — In constructing the figure let the pupils notice that the 
2 denominators must be multiplied together to determine the number of little 
squares necessary, i e., they repiesent a rectangle 6 by 4, 

Draw AB and divide it into 6 equal p,-irts. Draw AD at right angles to 
AB and equal to 4 of these equal parts. Complete the leotangle ABCD. 
Through each of the points of division draw lines parallel to AB and AD. Then 
let ABCD = umty. 



ThenAEFB of ABCD 

andAELK = J of AEFB = f of | 
and AEGH = ^ of AEFB = | of J. 
Then AEGH is the figure required. 

But AEGH contains 15 squares, 
and the total number of squares is 
24, .-. AEGH is .JJ of the whole, 
i.e., S X f 


a. By Money. 

Take f of | of £1 as an example. 


and i 
and I of i 
i.e., S X J 


6d. 
ts. 6d. 


3, Generally. 

To find I of g, the | must be divided into 4 equal parts, and 3 of these 
parts must be taken. 

Then each part is * g-j, and 3 such parts = j-g-j X 3 = g = ||. 

But ^ of -ij is the same as } of f, for it means that {- must be divided 
into 6 parts, and therefore each part is and 5 such parts = = J|. 

Buie Deduced. — To multiply by a vulgar fraction, multiply by 
its numerator and divide the product by its denominator! or to multiply 
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a fraction hy a fraction^ multiply the numerators for a new numerator 
and the denominators for a new denominator. 

HI. To Prove Multiplier and Multiplicand can be Inter- 
changed Without Altering the Product. — To show that 
multiplicand x multiplier = multiplier x multiplicand. 

i.e., I X # = I X f. 

Do this by diagram, for the diagiams are useful to show the pupils how the 
product of 2 or more fractions may be «««’/&»- tlian either of the factois, 
This is otherwise a hard matter for the young mind to grasp, as it is 
apparently contrary to all their previous experience. 

Let ABCD = the unit 
then AEFB = | of ABCD 
andAEGH = f of AEFB 

=4 off of ABCD (i.) 

= A 



Again let ABCD be the unit 
then ADKH = I of ABCD 
and AEGH = | of ADKH 

= I of J of ABCD (ii.) 

Hence comparing (i.) and (it.) we see that f 
equal t.c., the multiplier and multiplicand can both be interchanged 
without altering the pr#duct. a e R 

rv. Harder Examples.— 

Show that ~ _4) = irV f’y ® 
diagram (scholarship). 

IVote. — As the denominator of the 
product IS 24 that number of squares 
Will be required. 

Let ABCD = unity = 
then each square = ^ 

Now AEFD r= 8 squares = -Ps = i 

and AGHB = e squares = jIt = i ^ ^ 
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Then AEFD - AEHG = GDFH = 2 squares and the -1 of 2 squares 
= I square (KHFL) (AEFD - AEHG) ^ KHFL =: ; i.e., 

i) = =V 

DIVISION OP PRAOTIONS. 

Take as an example ^ -r f- Here we have to find a quotient which, 
when multiplied by shall give the product i. 

Then f of this quotient = J 
therefore 7 „ n = -r 6 or 

and therefore this quotient = x 7 or 
= ^ X ^ 

therefoie J ^ i X 

That is, to divide one fraction by another invert the divisor and mul- 
tiply the dividend by the fraction thus inverted ; or multiply the fraction 
by the reciprocal of the divisor. 

IWKCHANIOAI. AIDS FOB, TEACHINO FRACTIONS 

There are several of these upon the market now, and the enter- 
prise of different publishers keeps adding to their number. They 
are usually advertised with illustrations and explanations, and 
where the pupils cannot obtain the real thing, they are advised so 
far as it is possible to obtain specimens of these explanatory 
advertisements and to paste them in a book kept for that purpose. 
T'wo only are mentioned here as being typical, viz., The Allied- 
Colour Fraction Chart, and Coivham's Fractions at a Glance. 

The Allied-Colour Fraction Chart.*-This chart illustrates 
the elementary principles of fractions and their relations to other 
fractions by means of related colours. The chart consists of 
twelve bars printed in various colours, each being distinctly 
marked from unity up to twelfths respectively. It is claimed for 
it that it is invaluable in teaching mental arithmetic, and that it 
is a valuable addition to the various efforts made to represent 
graphically to the eye the comparative values of different simple 
fractions. By means of this attractive, brightly-coloured chart, 
it is asserted that the task is rendered much easier and more 
pleasant. The bars are all the same size, and by using similar 
colours it is seen that halves, fourths, sixths, eighths, tenths, and 
twelfths are relations ; that three-sixths equal half, or five-tenths, 
or six-twelfths. In the same way thirds, sixths, ninths, and 
twelfths are shown to be akin to each other ; so are fifths and 
tenths ; while sevenths and elevenths and unity have colours to 
themselves. The chart is 30 x aij inches, is well mounted and 
varnished, and is distinct enough to be seen across a large 
schoolroom. The following is a reduced copy of it ; — 

* Published by Sisson fr Parker, 
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_i I \ I i_.i_ 


h I » 






h \ i \ h 'I i II i Ti I i 


I ^ I » t I I I -M i I i 


A I A I A I TfV I iV II tV I iV I A I ^ I A 




All yellow 

OUained by dividing 


Obtained by divid- 
ing each thud into 


right and .i 
left, t.c„ red 


Obtained by divid- 

j— yellow. 

Obtained b^dividing 

coloured same as 
on the right (blue), 
andjontheleft(red). 


I Al Al ATaTAIAIIAI AIM AIAIAI ‘’So 

halves, coloured 
the same as on the 
right (yellow), and ^ 


Cowham’a Fractions at a Glance. — ^Thia is a chart or dia- 
gram designed to make the rules of fractions both intelligible and 
interesting in a simple and effective manner. Special features are 
claimed for it, which are thus enumerated : — 

1. A clear notion of the ineaning of a " fraction " is given. 

2. By moving the T square along the chart all the rales of fractions can be 

explained. 

3. Much valuable knowledge is obtained by simple inspection of the chart 

by the scholars. 



you cannot see what the halt of | is, but ^ is seen to coincide with H 
and the J of may be read off ( J). 

CANCEIiIiINer. 

In teaching cancelling commence with the recapitulation of 
the following rule : 1/ we multiply the numerator and dawmmator 
of a simple fraction by the same number the value of the fraction is 
unaltered, e.g . — 

? = f X i = H ; again Vd = = 4Kf 

The converse of this rule is also true. If me divide the 
numerator and denominator of a fraction by the same quantity, suppos- 
ing both to be divisible by that quantity, the value of the fraction is 
unaltered, e.g . — 


tI = tU = f. i-^; f is eqi 
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ABCD - of AEFB, 
= -1=0 of AEFB, 
= 5- of AEFB, 


PRACTICE!. 

l. Name.— Make the class understand 

the reason for the name. It is so called 

because it is the practice of people in 

business to make their calculations by this 

way rather than by multiplication. 

II. Method of Work.— The calcula- |g 20 2i 22 23 2+ 
tions are done by the addition of aliquot 
parts (».«., fractional parts). The value of 
a unit of one denomination is always 
given. ^ 

The teacher must explain aliquot (how » ' - - 

many), and drill well in aliquot parts before ^ ^ 

any attempt is made to deal with examples. At first it will be 
best to confine the attention to the aliquot parts of the momy 
tables, because the children will be more familiar with them. 

m. Kinds. — There are two kinds, simple and compound. 

1. Simple.— The given number is expressed in the same denomination as the 
unit whose value is given ; e.g., 220 ai tides at 151. 6\el each article. The unit 
...1... .. .; 1. ._j ,i jg expressed in articles (220). 
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The work should next be compared with multiplication, and shown to be 
shoiter as a lule Several examples should be woilted on the B.B. by both 
methods so as to leveal the fact to the class ; e.g., work the following example 
on Die B B by both methods, and the truth will be at once apparent ; 456 
articles at 10s. each. 

2. Componnd.— Here we find the value of a compound quantity when the 
value of a unit of me denomination is given ; e.g., rent of 15 ac. 3 ro. 36 po. at 
£g 4s. ed. pet acie. 


Now the aliquot paits will be 
either 2 rds. = J ac. 

I rd. = I of 2 rds. 
20 pis. = I of a rd. 
10 pis. s= f of 20 pis. 
5 pis. = I of 10 pis. 
1 pi. = -J.of5pls. 


)r 2 rds. = J of an ac. 
I rd. = J of 2 rds. 
20 pis. = i of a rd. 

8 pis. = .| of a rd. 

8 pis. = J- of a rd. 


Fiom a study of these lead the class to notice that aliquot paits can often 
be taken in more ways than one. With expeiience the pupils learn to select 
the most suitable. 

When the unit whose value is given is not that of the highest denomination, 
it is best to .titer cither the price 01 the form of the quantity that it may be so ; 
e.g , a tons 4 ewts, 3 qrs. 25 lbs. (S’ 230 per cwt. This cun be done in 
several ways 

(fl) By redudng the denomination of the weight or quantity, i.r., by expressing 
(i) By expressing the price as ,^23 per ton, because if it be 23s per cwt. it will 
(e) And we may find the value at 23s. per ton, and multiply the answer by 20. 

Work the e.xample on the B. H. by alt l/nee melhod^ and compare them. 
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2. It point 
magnitudes. 

3. It only compares quantities of I 

the same kind. ' 

V. Deflnltion. 

Ratio is the relation which one 
quantity bears to another of the s; 
kind with respect to magnitude. 

YI. Truths of Ratio. 

Antecedent 
Consequent 
Consequent _ „ _ 

Antecedent — ^ ~ 

, Antecedent 

3 - = 

Antecedent 

4. Consequent 

5. Antecedent = Ratio x Conse- 
quent. 


i = h 


id not subtracting 
IV. 1. Illustrate by re 
3. Illustrate by referen 
3. Deduce by question 


le diar 


re 3 be 


IK 

, marbles and 3 elephants, etc. 
The third characteristic will then be 
obvious to the children. 

V. The class should now be prepared to 
give the definitions of ratio, which should 
be written on the B.B. and learnt. They 
should then be asked to 

ways. This will test 
knowledfje, e.g.-^ 


mracy of th 


VI. Give the names Antecedent and 
Consequent, with their meanings. 

Demonstrate these truths on the B.B. 
by the application of some of the ratios 
given by the class. 

Lead the class to discover that when any 
two of the three terms are given or known, 
the other can always be found. 


PROPORTION. 


Truths and Examples. 


Ill* Methods of Expression. 

: U 

g or /r = g 
DO or Jj- = 
or 5 : 10 : : 15 : 30- 
lY. Definition. 

Proportion is an equality of ratios. 
Y. Truths of Proportion, 

1. Technicalities, 

The two end terms are called the 


I. Recapitulate rapidly the chief po 
and truths of the lesson on ratio 

II. Demonstrate the equality of ra 
on. the B.B. 

^6^ s= ^ I Therefore the ratio of is e« 
^ 4 I to the retio of U 

and confirm wit?i the otl^er examples. 

III. Show this upon the B,B., and 
attention to the final form. 

The teacher should then give a nun 
of eqti^ ratios, and the class should expj 

class should afterwards supply their » 
examples. 

IV- The pupils should now be abb 
give this definition. If they fail the v 
must be repeated with further explanat 
V. J. First give the technicalities 




4th, 

Example. 

If 4 books cost 24s. what will too 
books cost at the same price ? 

Reqd. coat = 600 sh. 

The complete proportion be- 
comes— 

4 books : 100 books : : 24s. : 600s. 
Othei' Examples. 


ioo books “ Req.'No. of Sli, 
io. Or 4 books 1 100 book'. ' : 


A few other examples should be . jj^ks ms. 
written here, some of which should loo hnnki 


The Xliiitary Method of Proportion. — The process here is 
much more simple and requires no explanation of ratio or propor- 
tion. We seek to find what is wanted from what is given by 
passing through a unit common to both; e.g., If 6 books cost 12s., 
what will 9 books cost at the same price ? 

Given that 6 books cost las., 

Then i book (cormnon unit) coats = 2s., 

9 books cost 9 X 2 ~ 18. 

Advantagrea and Disadvantages of the Two Methods. 

1. The Proportion Uethod. 

(a) It takes up and expands an Arithmetic principle which the children have 
already recognise in Piaotice and Fractions. 
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(/i) It offers a fine exercise for tiaining the reasoning hiculty. 

I. By demanding that they shall see the lelationship existing betireen ternn 
when differently gi ouped 

r By requiring them to formulate the tiuths expressed , e.g., the product of the 
extremes is equal to the product of the means. 

(1 ) It leads to guessing, and has a tendency to become put ely mechanical, tlic 
truths embodied in it either beingforgotten, ornexerpiopetly iindet stood. 

{d) It lequires more time tlian the other method. 

2. The Unitary Method. 

{a) Its great recommend.ation is its simplicity of principle. 

(i) It dispenses xvith the necessity for distinguishing between Simple and 
Compound Propot tion. 

(c) It is generally a safer method than the other, for the terms, especi.illy in 
Compound Proportion, are often misstated. 

(if) There is more intelligence accompanying its work, for its truths aie 
easily grasped and remembered ; arid it does not so readily become 
mechanical. 

(?) Generally it is nioie expeditions. 

(/) It is usually the method prefened by exammets. 

BXiCIMAIiS. 

1. Notation and Numeration. — In teaching the notation of 
decimals, comparison should be made with the ordinary sy'stem of 
notation. So far as the whole numbers are concerned, the 
systems will be seen to be alike; the difference presents itself 
with the introduction of the decimal fractions. 

In the ordinniy system of notation any figure in the units place retains its 
intrinsic value, whilst every figure to the left of the units place acquucs a local 
value I i.e., a value dependent on its position. This value becomes ten times 
greater for every place it is moved to the left. Our ordinary system of notation 
IS thus seen to nave 10 for its basis. The teacher's work now is to show that 
the value of every digit in a system of decimal fractions becomes tea times less 
for every place it is moved to the right. This should be illustrated on the 
B. B. by suitable examples, and the type of example lending itself most readily 
to a lucid explanation is one composed entirely of the same digits; t.g., 

Decomposing this number we have— 

4000 + 400 + 40 + 4 • 4 + '04 + -004 + ’0004. 
i.?., 4000 = 4 X 1000 -4 = 4 X ^ = A 

400 = 4 X 100 -04 = 4 X Tio =rh 

40 = 4 X 10 -004 = 4 X = Ti^Snr 

4 = 4x1 -0004 = 4 X xTrSms = rffiiiF 

The teacher should now tell the class the respective names of the two 
portions constituting the decimal quantity. From this illustration it will 
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Take 69-426 as an example. 

69-426 = 69 + Tff + Tou + Tincr 

= 69 + = BgJ-Yii- = -"iViM)'- 

After this and other examples have lieen woikcd and expl-ainecl upon the 
B.B., the class might then be asked to state the lule:— 

Write down the given nmnber, omttting the decimal point, for the 
numerator, and for the denominator write muty (1) followed by as many 
cyphers as there are decimal places in the given number. If there be no 
integral portion apply the rule to the decimal portion only, and reduce to 
its lowest terms ; e.g . — 

Reduce -0685 tp a vulgar fraction. 

■0685 = + yJW -h riTutnt = tSso-it = tsViiV- 

The reverse process should then be shown, i.e., to convert a vulgar fraction 
to a decimal, and the two piocesses should be compaicd. 

(i) Terminating and Mon-termlnatlng Decimals.— Work a series of 
examples on the B. B. , and let the class discover this for themselves. They will 
then Hnd that it is not possible to express every vulgar fiaction as a docimnl. 
'They will discovei that a vulgar fraction must have 10 or some powei oi factor 
nf to for its denominntor before it can be exactly expiessed by a decimal. 

Take as examples f S> -A- 

A = -4 it = -272727 . • • 

•K' = f = -6 f = •57H2%I428 . . . 

A = -3125 ? = -88888 . , . 

Those to the left terminate ; those to the light do not. Now n.sk the class 

to o.\amine the denomin.itoi s of all those fiactions, by reducing them to their 
pi mie factors. 

lo = 5 X 2 II is a prime number 

5 = 5x1 7 .. .. 

16 = 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 9 = 3x3 

It will be observed that the denominators of all the fractions which give 
terminating decimnls conlain the faclois 2 or 5 or both, aud these aie the 
factors of 10. 'I he denommatois of the fractions which give non-terminatmg 
decimals contain other factors than 2 or s i hence the rule ; — 

If the denominator of the given vulgar fraction in Us lowest terms be 
a multiple of the factors 2 or s only, the fraction can be expressed as an 
exact or terminating decimal ; otherwise it cannot. 

But though a given vulgar fraction may not bo exactly expressed as a 
decimal, nevertheless we can express it to any degiee of accuracy we please 
■short of absolute accuracy. The accuracy may be so gieat as to be sumcieut 
for all piactical purposes; i,e., it may be practically accurate, althotigb 
i/teoretically inaccurate. 

Take f as an example. 

I is greater than -8 but less than -g ; error less than ■,■ 


•9; 


A- 

lA- 


The error is thus seen to grow less and less, and by taking a pioper number 
of figures in the decimal part, f can be thi.. represented to any required degree 
of accuracy. 


To Determine the Iiimit of the Number of Repeating 
Figures in a Non-terminating Decimal. — Take ? as an example 
to illustrate this. 
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The divisor is 7, and it will be observed that the number of figures 
recurring is 6, which is the limit, or greatest number possible for this 
divisor, for since every remainder must be 

Reduce f to a decimal less than the divisor the only possible 

7 )600000 remainders are 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, i, and o. But 

■!i57i43 the cypher cannot be a remainder, else 

the decimal would not recur. There are, 
therefore, only 6 remainders possible, and, therefore, there cannot be 
more than 6 figures — there may be less — in the recurring period. 

The teacher should give other examples to show that the recurring 
figures are not necessarily always one less in number than the divisor, 
e.g., I = '8. Here the recurring figure is one only; with f’n which 
= "Xj, the recurring figures are two ; but in any case they can never be 
more than one less than the divisor. 

To Change a Pure Circulating Decimal into a Vulgar 
Fraction. — The method is as follows ; — 

Change 701 to a vulgar fraction. 

1. 701 X 1000 = 701 701 = 701 + 701. 

Why multiply by 1000 ’ Because there arc 3 dcjmal^ilaces, and the object Is 
1000 gives 3 cyphers for 3 decimal places. 

2. Now take 701 from each side and we get 

701 X 999 = 701- 

3. Next divide each side by 999, and we then get 701 = J. 

4. The class should then state the rule 

The numerator of the vulgar fraetion is the number formed by the 
digits in the recurring period ; the denominator is the number formed by 
repeating the digit 9 as many times as there are digits in the circulating 
period. 

To Convert an Impure Circulator into a Vulgar Fraction! 

Convert *45906 into a vulgar fraction. 

■45906 X 100000 = 45906-906906, etc. 

•45906 X 100 = 45-906906, etc. 

« -45906 X 99900 = 43861, 

•45906’ = 458^- 

99900 

There arc four steps. 

1. Multiply by 100000 to convert -45906 into whole numbers. 

2. Multiply 45^ by 100 to convert the non-rccuirers into whole numbers. 

3. Then subtract both sides. 

4. Then divide each side by 99900. 

The pupils should then be able to give Uie rule 

The numerator is formed by subtracting the non-recurrers from the 
■whole quantity; the denominator is formed by writing gfor every figure 
that recurs and a cypher for every figure that does not recur. 

The Simple Rules.— It is not anticipated that the young 
teacher will now find any difficulty in explaining intelligently the 
simple rules of decimals to a class, especially in the case of addi- 
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tion and subtraction. Multiplication should be handled with 
equal ease, and in all three cases the proofs should be given by- 
vulgar fractions. There are now a number of good arithmetics in 
the market, and any one of these will probably give all the assist- 
ance that may be required for the eificient teaching of these 
rules. A little more difficulty may be felt in the case of division ; 
but even here the rule, however stated, always depends upon the 
same principle as that of ordinary simple division. The only 
difficulty is in fixing the position of the decimal point in the 
quotient ; but whatever method of working is adopted, the teacher 
should make the class thoroughly grasp the fact that there must 
always be as many decimal places in the divisor and quotient together 
as there are in the dividend alone. 

Applications of Proportion. — Many of the higher rules of 
arithmetic are really applications of proportion, and this is especi- 
ally true of interest, percentages, averages, and stocks. A number 
of technical terms are of necessity introduced ; but the principle of 
the work is more or less the same in all of them. These techni- 
calities must be carefully introduced, well explained, and freely 
illustrated by commercial examples. No attempts should be made 
to “ draw ” or “ educe ” these terms. They are matters for in- 
struction, rather than training. The solving of the examples 
themselves will afford plenty of opportunity for the educative side 
of the work, and the teacher will find his beat results there. There 
is little difficulty in giving clear conceptions of such terms as 
interest, discount, amount, principal, rate rate per cent, per 
annum, unless otherwise stated), commission, brokerage, etc. ; but 
there is always more difficulty in dealing with stocks, and the 
teacher must be prepared to devote plenty of time to this subject. 
This difficulty arises partly from the magnitude, or breadth rather, 
of the applications of stocks. The stock may be government 
stock, as distinct from commercial or business stock. To solve 
all cases dealing with government stock, a full and proper know- 
ledge of bonds, the national debt, the public funds, annuities, 
loans, consols and such jargon as the 3 per cents, the 4 per 
cents, etc., is required. Then the capital of public com- 
panies like our great banks, chartered companies, railways, gas, 
mines, shipping, etc., which issue stock or raise their funds 
by the sale of stock requires some explanation. These are 
generally offered in shares, and are generally bought and sold 
through the agency of stockbrokers, who require a commission 
which they call brokerage. The stock may be at par, at a dis- 
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count, or at a premium, and so on. It will thus be seen that the 
child has to practically acquire a special vocabulary to understand 
the very terms in which his arithmetic problems are couched, 
before he can deal with the difficulties of the actual problems 
themselves. These names are often mere abstractions to the 
children for a time, and in the early stages it is advisable to sub- 
stitute the names of concrete objects where possible to aid them 
to a clear conception of the process. 

Some Principles in the Teaching of Arithmetic. — The first 
notions should be derived from the observation and handling of 
material objects. The teaching should deal only with practical 
numbers, locally coloured and within the limits of child capacity 
and experience. The teaching need not be confined to integers ; 
elementary ideas of fractions may be given almost from the first. 
The teaching should be graded, proceeding through the lower 
numbers to the higher ones, and treating each thoroughly in all its 
variations before proceeding to tbe next. The work should be 
done through the senses, so that all truths or definitions may be 
discovered; eg., that 3 -h 3 = 5 should be discovered; not told. 
The teaching should recognise the child’s love of activity, and for 
this reason the sticks, cubes, or other suitable articles should be 
handled, counted and manipulated by the child himself. When 
mistakes are made the child would then be able to correct his own 
errors, and find the correct answers. A mistake should never be 
passed over, and the child should be set to repeat the particular 
operation until it is performed correctly. 

But it must be remembered that there is little learning without 
repetition ; hence it will be necessarj'' to repeat the various opera- 
tions at different times, or at the same time by varying the objects 
used. The repetition will then be intelligent and will stand an 
improved chance of dwelling in the memory. This will be especi- 
ally noticeable in the learning of the various tables, where names, 
often strange to the child, correspond to no facts of his e.xperience. 
For this reason, even at later stages, common tables only should 
be acquired. For the lowest class it would be sufficient to confine 
this branch of the work to the parts of a shilling, the number of 
days in a week, to the foot and the yard. The work should still 
be concrete, where possible, the coins being seen and the length.s 
being measured. All the requisite tables should be learned in this 
practical manner and the knowledge thus acquired should b? 
applied at of?ce to carefujiy chosen practical examples, 
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The transition from the concrete to the abstract should be 
made also by carefully graded steps, and for this purpose, as has 
been pointed out already in this chapter, the objects should be 
varied ; for simple abstract ideas are obtained only by the com- 
parison of different things. For instance, the children might 
count 3 bricks and 3 bricks and give the total ; the bricks might 
then be removed and the calculation made again in terras of 
bricks ; the process might then be repeated with other objects, 
t'.g., 2 cubes and 3 cubes^ etc. ; the numerical idea might then be 
strengthened by measuring a feet and 3 feet on the desk, the 
total still being asked for; the semi-final step might be the total 
of 3 things and 3 things and the abstract calculation 3 + 3 would 
be the final step. The answers should always be given, at first, 
at least, in complete sentences, and whatever articles are being 
utilised in the calculation should be named in the answer. All 
lessons should be short and simple. 

The above scheme of teaching is practically that recommended 
by the Education Department of Adelaide, S. Australia. In any 
lesson on a particular number, e.g., the number 4, the ball frame 
would be used, the balls being separated a little so that they 
could be easily counted. The steps in the lesson then would 
comprise : — 

1. Composition, counting and addition of the number, e.g., i + 1 + i 
+ IJ 3-I-1+1; 3+1; 3+2. The counting is done forwards and 
backwards. 

2. Subtraction, e.g., 4-1; 4-3; 4-3; 4-4. 

3 . Multiplication, e.g., one ball placed on each of 4 wires. Balls 
counted. How many times did I put out one ball ? Then 4 times 1 ball 
will be 4 ; similarly 3x2 = 4. 

}. Division, e.g., 4-7-4; 4-7-2; 44-1 ; n ~ z; 2-7-1. 

а. Fractions, e.g., 2 is ^ of 4 ; 1 is 4 of 4 ; 3 is J of 4. 

б. Comparison, «.g., 4>3; 3>3; 2>i; i>o; 3<4; 2<3, etc. 

7. Completion, 3 want i to make 4 ; 3 want 2 ; i wants 3. 

8. Applied Questions. These are of the usual type, dealing with com- 
mon objects ; e.g., John has two apples, Mary i ; how many together ? 
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MBNTAli ARITHIMCETIC. 

I. Objects of Mental Arithmetic. 

I. To ensure rapidity and accuracy in arithmetic. 

3. To develop dexterity in the manipulation of quantities. 

3. To train the mind for the arithmetic of the next standard. 

4. To recapitulate rapidly and frequently the work of the 
lower standards. 

5. To form the habit of mental activity. 

n. How to obtain these Objects. 

I, Do not confine your questions to “scores” and “dozens,” 
but give plenty of “ tots ” embracing practice in all the ordinary 
processes of arithmetic. 

3. Let your examples be varied. 

3. Let them deal both with the abstract and the concrete. 

4. Give exercises in the fractional parts of money, and the 
commonest weights and measures. 

5. Let the questions be practical. The dimensions of the 
schoolroom, the playground, and the desks. The weights of a few 
familiar objects should be accurately known and recorded, and 
occasionally referred to as standards of measurement. 

in. Tots. — A footnote to Schedule I. in the Code requires the 
inspector to demand of scholars of the Fourth Standard and 
upwards the addition of columns of pounds, shillings, and pence 
within a specified time, in order to show readiness and accuracy. 
“ Occasionally a long column of figures may be written in the 
sight of the scholars, and they may be required to name in quick 
succession the results of each addition as the inspector or teacher 
points to the several figures in any order. Oral practice should 
be given in all the ordinary processes of arithmetic, and it should 
be so varied as to furnish as many different forms of exercise as 
possible.” It will thus be seen that a great deal of importance is 
attached to practice in such calculations as are now known as 
“ (ois,” and for this purpose, where possible, it is best to use a tot 
fmme. Where the teacher has to write every “tot,” a large 
amount of time is unnecessarily expended j and so far as such 
things lie in the teacher’s power, efforts should be made to avoid 
this. Nor should these exercises be postponed till the Fourth 
Standard ; they should begin in the First, and might find a place 
in the higher classes of the infant school. The nature of the 
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“ tot” can Tie suited to the capacity and requirements of the chil- 
dren. Tot cards are published and may be used, but the tot 
frame is undoubtedly the best aid for this work. 

1. Arnold’s Revolving Tots. —This 
piece of appaiatus consists of a le- 
volving sheet of flgure.s, which can 
be coveted so far as is desiied by 
a revolving curtain. Both sheet and 
curtain are worked by screws at the 
top right-hand corner of the frame. 
It is obvious that an immense variety 
of examples can be supplied by the 
pioper regulation of the sheet and 
curtain, and that that ready practice 
desired can easily be obtained. The 
immense variety of combinations 
possible prevents the tots ever be- 
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{/)) Multiply the shillings and pence per day by 5, add 7s 7\d far every 
fai thing, and then for every penny leckon £ih ; r.g. , 6i. a day, how much 
a year 

I Add iss. 2\d. for the Jrf. per day = 'o 15 2J 
a. Multiply 6s. 4(/. by 5 — I ii 8 

3. Add ;^i.; for every penny (yed.) =114 o o 


£116 6 loj 

2. To reduce owta. qrs, lbs. to lbs.— To the number represented by 
the cwts. and lbs. add 12 times the number of cwts., and add 28 for every 
quarter, e.g. 

Reduce 32 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lbs. to lbs. 

[a) Number represented by cwts. and lbs. = 3224 

lb) Add 12 times the number of cwts (12 x 32) = 384 

(c) Add 2 X 28 for 2 qrs. = 56 

3664 lbs. 

S. Interest at 5 per cent. , eg., £689 isr. od. at 5 per cent. 

(o) Call the pounds shillings and divide by 20 = £34 9 o 

(4) 15s. is I of £i call it I of a shilling = o o g 


£34 9 9 

i. Interest at 2j per cent,— Proceed as for 5 per cent., and divide your 
answer by e 

8. Interest at 8J per cent,, e.g., £960 i6r. Zd. at 6} pet cent. 

Divide the amount by 16, because 6J is ^ of 100. 

£960 16 8 

=£60 I oj. 


Rates which are easy factors of 100 can be similarly dealt with, 

6. Interest for an Aliquot Part of a Year.— This will include such quan- 
tities as 73 days, 219 days, etc. Note that the days are generally some e.asy 
factor of 363. Proceed as in 5 per cent or 4 per cent., or the stated per- 
centage, ancf then divide by the required fiaction ; e g. : — 


£348 I5f. od. for 73 days ; 
{a) 348 shillings 
(4) igs. = £i ; call it fi. 


5 pet cent. 

= £17 8 o 
= 009 


(c) Add two together - - = £17 H 9 

(d) Divide by J (//-) - -=£399 

7 . To And Interest at any Bate, eg., £345 igr. od. at 4 per t 
Multiply by double the given late, point off the last figure in the £’s, and 
them shillings (i.e., all except the last figure). 

(«) ^345 15s. 8 - . . . =27^6 o o 

ib) Point off last figure of 2766 = 276jr* - ss 13 i6 o 

(c) The 6 pointed off is which equals 7J<?. 

(rf) Adding ( 4 ), (c) we get £13 i6s. od. + y^d. = £13 i6s. 7\d. 
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8. To And the Mean Proportional, e.g., as 3 : -t • : .v : 12, Rute. Mul- 
tiply exueines and take tlie squate voot. 

3 X 12 = 36 
736 = 6 

Hence 3 : 6 : : 6 : 12. 

Again. Find the mean proportional of 363 and 243 
(a) Factor the numbers 3 x I3i and 3 x 81. 

(A) Rearrange in squares 121 x 81 x 9 and multiply. 

(c) Take square roots ii x 9 x 3. 

(tf) Multiply for product 297. 

Hence 363 : 297 : : 297 : 243. 


9. Practice. 

{it) aliquot Parts. 

I, 4864 articles at 12s. 6d. = £4864 x | (12s. 6d. being § of £1). 

For convenience multiply by 2 = jg = ^£3040. 

i.e., Add a cypher and divide by 16. 
a. For 2i. 7;^., e.g., 264 articles at 2s. 


i£i|t 
And J X 


= 2i. 6rf. + {id. 

£33 os. od. 
'■ - 131. od. 


;^34 13s. od. 

3. For old. Divide the amount or number by 16, and call your 
answer shillings, then multiply by 13 ; e.g., 362 articles at g§d. 

Divide by 16 = 562 4- 16 = ssjs. = 35s. ijd. 

And 35s. lid. X 13 = 456s. 7id. = £22 i6i. yjd. 

Reason foy process— g\ = i'/ = 

{h) To Multiply by such Amounts as give easy Numerators or Denomi- 

Take ^33 6r. 8d. x 562 as an example. 

;^3 6s. id. = 33J = 

;£33 6s* 8d. x 562 = iJA x 562 = Jta|aa - ;£iS733 6s. id. 

10, Decimals, — To reduce one amount to the decimal of another, e.g., 
Reduce 6s, gd. to the decimal of ^^4 rss. gd. 

(а) Find the factors of the smaller sum 6s. gd. = 8id. = gxg. 

(б) Divide the given sum by either of the factors {9 x 9) which is 
contained in it. (In this case both are.) 

Then £4 13s. gd. 4- 9 = los. 3d. 

(c) Then the fraction becomes = x^ir = '°7^- 

It will be observed that a common factor (9) is cancelled out of each quan- 
tity, and the remaining factors 9 and tos. sd. constitute the fraction which is 
reduced to a decimal. 

11. To Square Numbers. 

{a) To Square a Speoial Number.— The numbers are 
above an exact number of hundreds, like 49s or 906. 


just below or just 
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(495)° = (495 + 5) (495 - 5) + 5® 

= (500 490) + 25 = 245025. 

To those who know Algebra the leason for the rale is easily understood. 
For ar3 _ 5-2 = (.r +y)(x- y). 

Then ^ {X + y) {x - y) + y^. 

Note that such a number is taken as will just raise or reduce the given 
number to an exact number of hundreds ; e.^., 5 is added and subtracted in the 
fiist case ; whilst 6 is subtracted and add^ m the second case. 

(i) Having given a Number to find the Square of the next Highest 
Number. — ^This may be otherwise expressed as finding the square of a number 
just above or just below an exact number of tens , e.^., 41. 

Decomposing 41 = (40 + i), 

And (4IJ2 = (40 + i)2 = (40)’’ + 2.40.1 + 1= 

= 1600 X 80 + I 
= 1681 

Reason for rule ix + i)® = a;® + 22: + i 
And (.IT - 1)2 = 2:2 - 2.r + I 

(t) To Square any Number mentally, say 36. 

1. Add the unit figure to the whole number ; 36 4 6 = 42. 

2. Multiply the 42 by the tens figure (3) ; 42 x 3 = 126. 

3. Add a cypher to the right (t.e., multiply by 10) ; 1260. 

4. Add the units figure squared (6“) ; 1260 + 36 = 1296. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

READING, 


Its Value. 

No branch of school education is more valuable than reading, 
and none is more important. Its uses and applications are so 
numerous and far-reaching that its value becomes self-evident. 
Nearly every branch of school work is affected by it, and educa- 
tion goes on by means of it as long as life lasts. It is a great aid 
to mental and moral culture ; it records and lays bare the progress 
of the world, and it is the great enemy of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, which often arc the forerunners of sin and suffering. It adds 
immensely to the pleasures of mankind, and may be made a 
healthy form of mental recreation. Books are largely the vehicles 
for information, and now-a-days without our newspapers we are 
“ out of the world ”. Bacon says that where there is little reading 
there is need for much cunning ; the former is within the reach 
of all now, the latter is the attribute of the few. The ability to 
read also prepares us for our great field of literature, with all its 
attendant advantages. The mind, like the body, needs exercise, 
and some of the most suitable and enjoyable forms of mental 
exercise are to be found in reading. 


General Principles. 


The teacher must remember the nature and extreme difficulty 


of the work he is attempting ; and there are certain broad prin- 
ciples or general rules, the remembrance and application of 
which will tend to minimise these difficulties. There is no royal 
road to reading, but there are certain well-formed tracks along 
which the way is shorter and the work easier. 


1 Nature of the Acquisition.— Reading is a triple task; there are the idea ' 
m the mind, the spoken words, and the symbols reprcsenliug those words. 
That is, there are the idea, the sound, and the symbol If the idea is translated 
by sounds wc gel spoken language; if by wiittcn or printed symliols, v 
reading. The first combination is already formed when children enter ri 


:r school, 
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cailier lessons much help will be required, for in school work teaching should 
pmede learning. The B.B. can be fieel)' used, words can be classified and 
syllabified, plenty of pattern work can be given for imitation, and writing can 
he made to assist. But as tire scholars become older more work should then 



Good reading places the listener in as good a position as the reader, and unless 
the teacher feels hiiii.self to be in that positron, he knows that there is something 
needing coi rection. Those coi rections should always be made in a nice way, or 
there may be set up an unpleasant association whicli will handicap all sub- 
sequent efforts in these lessons. 

6. Amount. — The aniotint attempted must always depend upon such factors 
as the following ; - 

(it) The nature and extent of local prauinctalums 

[6) The inielhgenre of the ohildien, and the extent ol the luriiculum. 
These should he intci dependent. In a “ slum " school or in a village 
school the sanio amount can hardly be expected as in the more favoured 
districts 

(f) The length of time the children stay at school, and the degree of regu- 
larity attamed. 

(</) 1 he amount and quality of the tAr/. 

There will always be favoured children, with spuci.il .iptitudofoi reading. 
This fact is within the e.xpeiienoe of every teacher. Rut the gifted must not be 
chosen as a standaid for the otheis. The avci.tge ability and the averago oppor- 
tunities of the class should be gauged, and the quantity of the work sliould lie 
apportioned accordingly. A little well done is better than a dabbling with much. 

Age to Commence the Teaching: of Reading. 

There is a general opinion among experts that no instruction 
should be attempted in the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic until the age of five; and this fact receives official 
sanction, for children are not compelled to attend school before 
that age. But this opinion is not shared by many of the ablest 
infant school teachers in the country. “ On the contrary, it is 
often found in practice that piecing little words and sentences 
together with a movable or picture alphabet, imitating the forms 
of letters and figures with paper patterns or pencils, and counting 
the objects around them are occupations not more laborious, and 
certainly not less interesting, than many of the ex-ercises of the 
kindergarten. Moreover, it is found that by the judicious admix- 
ture of exercises on simple words and on numbers, with other 
infantine employments, little children frequently overcome some 
of the earlier difficulties of reading and writing almost uncon- 
sciously, and before they are aware that they are difficulties. . . . 
Having regard to the short period of school life among the chil- 
dren of the labouring class, and to the indispensable importance 
of the three elementary subjects, it must always be held to be part 
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of the office of the preparatory or infant class to provide the 
rudiments of instruction in these subjects.” 

Infant Heading and its Difficulties. 

I. Work of the Difant Stage. — This should be threefold : — 

1. To teach the letters and their powers. 

2. To teach the combination of the letters into small or easy 

3. To teach the combination of little words into simple sen- 


II. Difficulties. 

J. Physical. — These fall easily undei four heads. 

(a) Distifui Arlirtilalion. The vocal organs ol young children aic some- 
times but poorly developed, and othcis are defective. The distinct arti- 
culation necessary for puie pronunciation is the result of careful ouUuie 
and gi'owlh. The imitaUve faculty must be fiecly used, The shape ol 
the mouth and the po.sition of the tongue should be frequently shown, 
and much patience shotild bo exercised towards the dull and stupid, 
Common errois should lie met with syiteiiiatic -umal drill, and«.verei.ret 
should be formed by the teacher for class practice. These should take 
the form of short sentences ; e.g . — 

Vocal Dijfcaliy. Exercises, 

th ; The moil^er and fafto went wi/A them, 

r: He Jude i-ound the broad road on a blown hoiso. 

IS] Voice Modulation. Too often the leading of young children 15 a series 
of jerky monotones. There is no cadence of voice to indicate the sense 
of the passage. This can only be met by plenty of pattern work and 
by imitation, A little explanatory convoisation on the subject matter 
of the lesson may sometimes add mtelligcnce to the reading, which 
may show itself in an improved vocal delivery, but, as a rule, the other 
methods xvill have 10 be relied on. 

(r) Weak Attention. The power of concentration is very small in children. 
Sustained attention is physically exhausting, so that only leasonable 
demands should be made upon them. Concentration is a slow growth ; 
hence there should be short lessons and snitaile changes. Interest is a 
great factor in attention, and the teaohei must seek all legitimate devices 
to arouse and maintain it. By-and-by hahii begins to assert itself, 
and attention follows as a matter of custom and association. 

(d) Constitutional Dijfculties. There may be a weak constitution, a timid 
nature, Vrashfulness, shyness, all of which may result from physical 
causes. Laziness may be another result. 

2. Mental. 

(«) Association. There is a threefold association to set up (see General 
i Principles). This assodation requires time and some ingenuity to form 
‘ it intelligently. 

{i) Intelligence. Intelligent reading should be expected of children. They 
read childish books dealing wi 3 i the common experiences and incidents 
of child life, and therefore their reading ought to indicate understand- 
ing oi the subject matter. The words require grouping or phrasing 
according to the sense; i.e,, the reading should he notional. It is a 
difficulty which receives increasing attention as the difficulty attached 
to word-naming (recognising and saying the words) grows less. It is 
, ignored in the earliest lessons. In the later lessons it is of jirimary 
importanoej and practically monopolises the teacher’s attention. 
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(r) Defective Alfhuhet. Most childish difficulties arise from this source. 

, Tlicie aie 4s elementary sounds in oui language, and only 36 lettcis 
to e.'jpicsb them. Fuithcimoie, some of these letters are redundant, 
.some are silent, and .some sounds are repiesented in seveial Hajs, A 
cliild having learned no, and so is staggeied to find the 0 difFeieiit in 
to and do. There is a bleach of expectation, a shock to childish confi- 
dence, which bleeds timidity and distrust of all future phonetic 
attempts. 

3. Moral. — A child may be wilfully inattentive, through some fault of temper 
like obstinacy or sullenness ; or from laziness, and laziness in healthy people is 
not fai removed from imperfect morality. 

To Teach the Alphabet. 

Whatever method of teaching is adopted, the alphabet will 
have to be learned sooner or later, but do not begin with it. Begin 
with small words, as already instructed, and for the reasons 
already given. If the teacher wishes to concentrate the work, he 
could adopt some such system as “ Livesey’s Object and Word 
Method”. Eight common objects, or pictures of them, could be 
shown, the words printed on the B.B., or some other apparatus 
like the word-building frame could be used, and these words could 
be dealt with until all the letters are known. The words given 
are can, box, jug, fox, drum, quill, whip, and hey, but the teacher 
could form other words for himself if necessary. 

X. Apparatus Reciuired. — Some or all of the following should 
be used : — 


(a) B.B., chalk and duster. 

(i51 Cards of letters j one capital, and one small. 

(c) Kindergarten sticks. 
id) Picture letteis. 

(e\ Word-building frames and solid letters. 

(/) Slates suitably luled, and pencils for drawing the letters. 

H. Capital Xietters. — 'These should be taught first, and this 
may be done in several ways. 

I. By Simple Recognition. 

{a) In their oj-der. Tliis is the worst method. 

('') groufi?tg according to their dements. This may be a good method 
for teaching the ■writing of the letters, but it has no special claims for 
reading. 

2. By Memory Aids. — These will include : — 

(a) Picture cards; e.g., A is the archer, etc. This is the principle of asso- 
ciation. 

[/>) Kindergarten sticks. This is slow, but sure and interesting. 

(r) Letter box or word-building frame. The principle is the same in either 
case, and the teaching should arouse curiosity and maintain interest. 

[d] The 13. B. may be used alone, or in conjunction with one or more of the 

other aids. The letters should be printed one at a time on the B. B. 
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IK. Plan of Iiesson. 

1. Tiike a group of aasily constiucted lettpra— I, X, Y, T, 

2. The lettpi - 1 bhould be taken fiist as the simplest and i 

the E B. Name it. The ehildi cn must i epeat the ii 

3. Next take the raid of capital letters. Cl.ass to point < 

4. Then let the childien pick it out fiom the lux of tetter 

5. The same letter might then be picked out fiom the pi, 

6 . Now let all the childien make an I with kindei garien 

7. Take another letter (T) and proceed in same way. 

8. The two letters can then be formed into a word, IT. 
g. The lemaining letters could be taught in same way, 

little toord'i should be foimed and learned. 

0. Later on the children should write the letters on their 
(n) From a copy. 

(ii) From dictation. 

tv. Small Letters. 

1. Teach those first which are most lilte the capitals ; e.g. 
a. Group those likely to be confused and compare and a 
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mXTHOnS OF tbachxkg rbading. 

The difficulty and importance of reading as a subject of in- 
struction are shown by the methodised attempts that have been 
made to improve its teaching. There are a number of methods 
in use, and, as usual, where interest or necessity has called forth 
many efforts, there is the usual conflict of opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of the various systems in use. Each of the best 
known systems is here dealt with briefly. The salient points are 
noticed and followed with a criticism in each case. The best 
known of the methods are the following : — 

1. The Alphabetic Method. 

2. The Phonic Method. 

3. The Phonetic Method. 

4. The Method of Phonic Analysis. 

5. The Look and Say Method. 

6. The Syllabic Method. 

7. The Combined Method. 

8 . The English Method. 

Some of these are analytic, some synthetic, whilst some are 
more or less a combination of the two. But whatever method 
may be used, there are certain general jirincipies or processes of 
instruction, which must more or less regulate all methods. There 
must always be : — 

I. Preparation by the teacher. 

a. Pattern work by the teacher. 

3. Imitation by the class. 

4. Correction of errors. 

4, Plenty of practice (individual practice is the best). 

8 . Examination. 

TKE AIiFKABSTIG lOETHOD. 

Description. 

It is called the Alphabetic Method because it associates the 
sound of a word with its sign through the medium of the series of 
its letter names taken either collectively or syllabically. Printed 
words are placed before the child, and its attention is directed to 
each letter in succession. The teacher names it distinctly, and 
the child pronounces it after him. In this way the scholar is 
expected to learn the alphabet first. The method may be briefly 
described thus : — 

I. The alphabet is learned as already pointed out. 

a. The vowels are then associated with each consonant in turn ; e^. 
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at, et, it, ot, ut, 
ab, eb, lb, ob, ub, 
ao, ec, ic, oo, nc, and so on, 

3. Then a consonant is affixed ; eg. : — 

bat, bet, bot, bit, but, 
dab, dlb, deb, dob, dub, etc. 

4. The short vowels are then lengthened by the addition of e ; e.g . , bate, 

bete, bite, bote, bute. 

It IS a word building synthetic method. 


I. It is claimed that it is a 
method for teaching reading and 
spelling together, and the reading 
through the spelling ; but this is 
hardly true. The converse is 
the case. 

3. There is a saving of labour, 
the work requisite for learning 
the one being made available 
for learning the other. 

3. It has the sanction of long 
usage, but is now rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete. 

4. It appears to be the natural 
method to begin elements, and_ to 
proceed to combinations; i.e., 
from the simple to the complex. 

5. The sounds of the letters 
composing words when uttered 
in quick succession sometimes 
suggest the sound of the word 
itself. 


1 This combination of teaching reading 
id spelling together la awkward and un- 
itiiral. In many irregular words the spell- 
g is a hindrance to acquiring the word 

2. The 8a\'ing of time is illusory, for one 
ibject interferes with the other ; and the 
...troduction of awkward and useless spell- 
I ing combinations is a waste 0/ time. 

I 3. Spelling rests on a habit of the eye, 

' and therefore thh methoilinverts ihc proper 
relation of these subjects ; for reading gives 
natural facilities for learning spelling, 
whereas by this method those facilities are 
lost, because the attention is distracted from 


..,vw^„«nly be imperfect also. 

5. It encourages indolence^ for frequent 
repetitions of the letters of a word will at 
length suggest the word itself, and consc* 




ike for reading, 
tg in principle. It applies 
; maateiy of form by the eye ; 
must nrst be learnt as a 


Description. 

The Phonic or Sound Method associates the sound of the 
word with the letter sounds composing it. The powers of the 
letters or sounds are associated with their shapes. The child 
then constructs the sound of the word for himself. The method 
professes to teach each sound, and to have it separately uttered 
before pronouncing the word. In the first lessons plenty of drill 
in the phonic alphabet is given. It is a synthetic method, and 
praetjcally if has three stages : — 



XHE FHONBTIC JHSXHOIJ. 

Description. 

This is a method designed to meet some of the difficult 
the Phonic Method. The prmdpU of the method is that the 
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utterance of the sounds of the letters of a word will give the sound 
of the word itself. Each of the ordinary letters has a single 
sound, and then the rest of the elementary sounds of the language 
are provided for by variations of the letters in use. These varia- 
tions are expressed by means of diacritical signs ; e.g., the letter a 
has four sounds, which are thus expressed : — 

I. No mark a as in cat. 

a. a „ fare. 

3. d „ car. 

4. a „ call. 

This arrangement extends the alphabet to 65 symbols, 33 of 
which are vowels, and 33 consonants. The distinction between 
some of the symbols is very fine, and it requires care to dis- 
tinguish them. Type arrangements help. Silent letters are printed 
in italics, as dumb, bnife ; while whispered consonants are done 
in light type, as (s)ing, (s)ound. The diphthongs are expressed 
by means of diagraphs, as b-oa-t. The sounds of this extended 
alphabet are given first, and the word sound is then supposed to 
follow, and the nearer the alphabet comes to perfection the truer 
this is. After the lessons have been given in the extended alpha- 
bet, they are then repeated in the ordinary alphabet. 

Criticism. — The advantages of this method are much the same as those of 
the Phonic Method, but it only removes some of the disadvantages of that 
method to make room for others. The first four difficulties disappear with the 
extended alphabet, but the others remain, and are reinforced by the following 
additions : — 

1. The new letters make it look like a strange langi^e. 

2. It destroys the face history of words and their origin. 

3. Special books are lequired. 

4. There are two alphabets to learn, and one of thorn a very long one, with 

veiy fine diffeienoes. Hence the work becomes wearying, tends to 
confusion, and proves a hindrance rather than a help to acquiring the 
art of reading, for in some cases two forms for the same word have to 

S- It does not remove the difficulties of our alphabet; it only postpones 
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Description. 

This is a method of reading without spelling. Each word is 
taught as a whole, and its sound is associated with it as a whole. 
The learning of the alphabet is no part of the plan, although it 
gets to be known by the children. The method may be briefly 
illustrated as follows : — 
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THE SYXiABIC IVCETHOD. 

This is only a modified form of the Look-and-Say Method. 
The principle is practically the same, forword.saie still learned 
as a whole for monosyllables. The variation occurs with words 
of more than one syllable. Briefly, the method may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

1. Words of one syllable are first masteied on the Look-and-Say Method. 

2. The method then proeeeds to woids of more than one syllah'le, the words 

being caiefully giaduated. 

3. These words are then broken nf into syllables, woids of legtilar notation 

being first taken. 

4. The children are then taught eaih syllable on the Look-and-Say plan. 

5. The complete woid is then sounded.’ 

6 The syllables are always classified, the commonest being taken first. 


THE METHOD OP PHONIC ANALYSIS 

Description. 

This method is based upon the comparison of soundst, and, as 
its name implies, is a combination of the Phonic and Look-and- 
Say Methods. The idea is to use the Look-and-Say as a basis, 
then to combine the two, and, finally, for all words of regular 
notation, to use the Phonic Method. It is an attempt to combine 
the best points of the two most popular methods. 

1. The first lessons are on the Look-and-Say Method for the acquit ement of 

monosyllables and short irregular words of common use. 

2. Next, words are analysed, where they conveniently admit of it ; e.g., and 

= an-d, pad = p-ad, bad = b-ad. 

3. The completing sound (initial or final) is done by the Phonic Method; e.g., 
(a) Vocal. The process is as follows ; — The word am is sternly spoken, and the 
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Advantages. 

Disadvantages. 

1. It h a ^ooti sfiellmff method. The 
combination of the Look-and-Say and the 
Phonic is a good one. 

2. It gives a ccitain amount of power to 
recognise fresh words by directing the 
attention to the structure of words. 

3. It conduces to good enunciaiton^ arti- 
culation, and pi onunciationhy teaching the 
powers of the letters. 

4. It is less Chinese than the Look>and- 
Say, and less ahsunl than the Phonic 

1. It is weak or wrong in pi inciph, for it 
fixes the attention more on the paits than 
the whole. 

2. It is not suited t^o the cwcumsinnces of 

care^I preparation, and could not well be 
entrusted to a young teacher. 

3. Special sets of reading books •would be 
required to suit the plan. A series of 
progressive, carefully graduated lessons 
w'ould be required. 

4. As in the Phonic Method, the attempt 
to give the powers of the letters might 
induce stammering in some cases. 


THE COntBIKTEB METHOD. 

The Combined Method, as its name implies, is a composition 
formed by contributions from all the other methods. Probably 
in no two schools is it alike, for the constituents are mixed by 
different teachers in different proportions. But whatever may be 
the relative proportions of the contributing methods, it is by 
common consent the best method, and for this reason we some- 
times find it described as the Eclectic Method. Anything that is 
good in the other methods is appropriated, and, as far as possible, 
incorporated in this. The Look-and-Say forms the basis, but the 
word building and spelling of the Alphabetic, powers of the letters 
and the word building of the Phonic, the syllabic treatment of words 
of the Syllabic, and the analysis and comparison of the Phono- 
Analytic are all used. Another great feature of the method is its 
elasticity. The teacher is at liberty to use any portion of any 
method at any particular moment, when it maybe applied with 
most advantage. Probably most teachers knowingly or unknow- 
ingl}’- use this method. It has already been pointed out that it 
may present any number of combinations, one of which is given 
as a sample. But the “personal equation” will always be an 
important factor in such a method as this. 

1. The alphabet may be taught as in the Alphabetic Method by some of the 

many pleasant devices now in use. 

2. Easy words could then be taught on the Looh-and-Say plan. 

3. The powers of the consonants could then be taught as in the Phono- 

Analytic Method. 

4. Reading lessons on the Looh-and-Say plan could still go on, but they 

should be varied and supplemented by lessons on word building as m 

the Phonic Method. 

5. Specially difficuU words could be written on the B. E. , analysed as in the 

Syllabic Method, and spelled as in the Alphabetic Method. 
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6. Simultaneous reading could be practised on the Look-and-Say plan from 

the pattern woik of the teacher. 

7. Plenty of individual practice should be given, and the necessary coiiee- 

tion.s should he made in any method most suitable. 

THE ESreXiISH IMHTHOD. 

Description. 

This is a method of teaching reading which has been elaborated 
by Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. It is a word-building 
plan, and an attempt to analyse and classify the fundamental 
combinations of the language. It is called the English Method. 

The plan consists of four courses. 


I. The Nursery Book or Two totter Word Sheets. This book contains 17 
lessons carefully graded, and the piogressivc nature of the lessons can be 
graphically represented thus ■ — 



n. The First or A T Course. This consists of shot I vowels with single con- 
sonants, It “ consists entirely of A, E, I, O, U, with the addition to them of 
one letter in each lesson. The child is intended to learn one letter in each 
lesson — not its name, but its function or use. Capitals are introduced in the 
order of their difficulty, thus I or .S is easier than P ; P than G ; and so on." 
" The child should write or print on his slate the practice, the lesson, and as 
■’ — — clearness.” 
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NOOXS OF A READINa XiBSSON. 

I. Preparation 
1 . Language. 

The chapter should be read through and marked. 

I. To show the amount read by each child. 
s. To made emphasis and accent where necessary 

3. To prepare a list at difficult words for learnuiir. 

4. To mark words producing provincialisms. 

5. With a young class to prepare a list of words likely to be confused, i.g,, saw 

and was, or mispronounced. 


a. Subject Matter. 

I, Explanation of allusions (if any). 

a To prepare a few illustrations (if necessary). 

3. To be able to give a brief explanation of the whole chapter. 

As a rule the mechanical difficulties will be the chief with a young cUss, but 
generally the difficulties will depend upon— 

(I) The attendance. 

(a) The ability and zeal of the teacher. 

(3) The subject matter read. 

(4) The arrangement of the ume table. 

II. Sample of Subject DXatter. — In writing notes for a reading 
lesson it will only be necessary to take a portion of the subject 
matter to show how you would deal with it. 

“Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly clad in a light (reiis^ureiif 
garment > Her breath is hot and sultry, she seeks the rejrcshment of the 
cool shade; she seeks the crystal brook to bathe her languid limbs. The 
tanned haymaken welcome her^coming, and the sheep shearer who clips the 

HI. Introduction. 


1. The class must be properly anangecl Tliis will depend upon the nature 

of rooms and the space at the disposal of the teacher Wheie possible 
the class should always stand for leading — 

{a) In semicircular drafts for small classes 

(6) In parallel rows, the shortest children being in front, for larger classes. 

In many of our large modern schools the children have to take their reading 
lesson in the desks. 

2. Arrangements should bo made for the proper and orderly passing of the 

3. The position of each child should be comfortable and orderly. 

4. There should be a few minutes' conversation on the subject matter to 

ensure understanding. 

5. New words and diflicult words should be written on the B.B., and 

rapidly learned. There need be no explanation at this stage, 
rv. The Lesson.— There are two chief objects which must be 


kept in view in giving the lesson. 

1. To extend the pupil's knowledge of language by enlarging his stock of 

words, and making them plain to him. 

2. To enable him to grasp the ideas in his book, so as to get intelligent 

reading. 


A. Mechanical Difficulties. 

1 . Pattern Readlng,~The teacher will pattern read for imitation by the 
class. This may be done by sentences, by several sentences, or by the class. 
The wants and abilities of the classes must decide how. After the primary 
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pattein reading of the teacher, secondary fattern loork may be given by some of 
the better scholars. Where the class possesses some very good readers, much 
of the primary pattern work should be thrown on them. 

2. Imitation by Scholars. — ^The scholais will then imitate the pattern set 
them. This again may be v.uied. It may take the foi m of— 

(nl Individual imitation. 

(b) Sectional imitation. This is a useful practice, as it .trouses emulation. 

3. Practice: Simultaneous and Individual. — Plenty of time should be 
allowed in the lesson for piactice in reading unpatterned portions. A portion 
might be read individually, and then simultaneous!)’. The object should be to 
give as much practice as possible. 

B. Difficulties of Xianguage. — -The amount and quality of the 
explanation will depend upon the class. As a rule, too much 
should not be attempted, but no dogmatic directions can be given. 
The anticipated difficulties should be underlined in the teacher’s 
book. 

Words and Phrases for Explanation (in sample). 

(rt) WAo is this, etc. Personification of tlie S.W. wind. Explain that the 
whole piece is peisomfication (if necessary o.xplani personification). 
Desoitbe the characteristics of the S. wind to the class, and show the 
appropriate nature of the various desciiptions. 

{b) Clad in a bright, etc. Referring to the clear sky which generally accom- 
panies this wind. 

(f) Boi and sultry breath. A reference to the warmth of this wind. 
Breath is wind. The simile is good, foi a hot breath would indicate a 
condition of bodily languor. 

[d] Crystal brook. Show a crystal; and let the class see how it sparkles. 

The brook sparkles in the sun like a crystal. 

{«) Languid limbs. A reference to the fatipimg effects of the S. wind. 

C. Difficulties of Style. 

1. Punctuation. The teacher must insist upon the punctuation marks 

receiving pi oper attention and proper interpretation. Plenty of cor- 
rection, pattern work, and explanation will be required. 

2. Emphasis should be placed on this, hot, luUry, tanned haymakers and 

sheep sheaters. Where necessary accent must receive attention. 

3. Intelligence. Where children do not understand what they are tending, 

style must necessarily be bad. The efficient explanation of IV. (n) 
will facilitate the necessary understanding. 

4. Voice. The voice should be nicely pitched with varied cadence. Theie 

must be no artificiality, and the pace must not be too fast. Enuncia- 
tion and articulation must be pure and distinct, 

D. Discipline. 

1. .Some points of discipline have already been mentioned under the head 

of introduction. These include the position of the scholars, the distri- 
bution and collection of books, the arrangement of the class. 

2. The teachePs position should allow every child to fall within his range of 

3. The room should be physically comfortable. Noise, glare, and distractions 

of every kind should be removed. 

4. Each child should have a hook. There should he no " looking over ". 

3. Children should not always read in turn. When inattention is 
detected or suspected, the offender should immediately be called upon 




(b ill should be given on other combmaiioi 

■which "'S'*?!, 

when whither whether 

whilst whom wheel 

white why , 

The pronunciation of mho might then 1 
compared with do and coo; tohai might 
contrasted with pot, lot, got. 

5. Wrlte.-Compare wiA rite, m 
silts, kite, and contrast with tight, heig, 
Compare with ate, hate, late, 
plate, iate, skate, male, pate, bate, rate, 
diiU^fate, 


4. Any.— Contrast with hiany, Betlnriy 

5. Who, What— THm might be coni- 
with whom and contrasted with 

What will present no difficulties 


inder this : 

6. Write.-No c 


iculty under this head 




In all these oases em/rasi^na companion should be brought into pUty. and 

SssSSJigss 

sentence composition on these words. 


QUAIiITIES OF GOOD READING. 

These may roughly be divided into two classes-mechanical 
and mental. The two classes are not mutually exclusive, but the 
difference is sufficient to afford a basis for classification. 





: the fault and 
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SELENT BSAOme. 

Silent reading may be practised sometimes, but always under 
supervision, and only in the higher classes, where draft and simul- 
taneous reading are less suitable than in the lower classes. A 
portion of reading may be mapped out, and the class allowed to 
read it, but some oral questioning should follow. A little preparatory 
explanation, skilfully and pertinently given, would arouse interest 
and make the exercise more successful. The practice has its advan- 
tages. The children are taught to cultivate a love for reading in 
this way, and this love may show itself in home reading through 
the medium of the school or circulating library. The process is 
pleasurable, for they read with little or no restriction ; they are 
continuously occupied; they learn to rely on themselves for 
grasping the point and meaning of the subject matter; they are 
not harassed by the many points of discipline incidental to an 
oral reading lesson; they read with greater physical comfort; 
they read more than by the oral method ; and they become better 
spellers. 

SIMULTAUEOUS BX!iLDIN&. 

I. Description, — The method and quantity will vary according 
to the class. Roughly speaking, there are three stages: (a) 
Words ; (b) Phrases ; (c) Sentences. 

1, Words. — ^The teacher reads a word ; the class pronounces 
it slowly after him, the enunciation being slow and distinct in 
each case. This process is followed to the end of the sentence. 
Repetition will probably be necessary. Then the sentence can 
be read by a few boys individually. A few sentences may be 
treated in this way, and they will be sufficient for one lesson. 

St. Phrases. — Here a few words are first read by the teacher, 
and then repeated by the class, who point to the words as they 
are read. So far as possible, the teacher will make the phrases 
notional, and for this purpose the number of words will vary. A 
short chapter can be treated in this way, and each chapter should 
be mastered as follows : — 

(a) The teacher reads a phrase ; the class reads the next phrase. This pro- 
ceeds to the completion of thei first period. 

(1) The teacher then pattern reads the sentence. The class copies simul- 
taneously. 

k) A few scholars might then be asked to read the sentence individually. 

(ii) A whole paragraph covdd then be recapitulated by individual reading. 

(r) The •whole chapter could be thus treated, paragraph by paragraph. 
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(/) For vayiely and emtdatio7i the class might then be divided into two 
sections, each section reading set portions alternately and simiil- 

{g) The final step should be to read the whole chapter individually. 

3. Sentences.— The pupils are now ready for sentences from 
their training in the last method. This is the best method : 


(a) The teacher reads a sentence, or several sentences, slowly, 

emphasis and expression. 

(b) The children follow simultaneously, copying the pattern of I 

The whole lesson can be treated m this way. 

U) Sectional emulative simultaneous reorfzwg should follow. 

(d) Individual reading again should be the final stage. 



n. When Used.— In the early stages the practice is useless 
unless the child is following with its eye what it is saying with its 
voice. This makes pointing a necessity, otherwise the child will 
repeat from memory, or catch up what the other scholars are 
repeating. For these reasons it should be used with some modera- 
tion in the earliest classes. As soon as the eye can recognise 
words, then it may be used more generally. It will be used most 
in the lower classes of the upper departments and in the upper 
classes of the infant departments. In the higher classes it has 
its uses, and in the large classes of modern primary schools these 
uses are important ; but the more individual reading a teacher 
can give to his pupils, the better for the pupils. 


Advantages. Disadvantages. 

1 . It increases the quantity of reading j. It is uncertain whether the 
a. It Increases the command over the reader follows with his eye the 
org;ana of voice, and so facilitates /ttency. WOrds he repeats after the 
3. U improves prontumaticin,etumciation, 
and if carefully taught. Each . 

has to go the same pace, and each is 2. ChUdren, from too mUCh 
repetition, get to repeat from 
''°4?*The®^((r;ro'f°the voice is regulated, memory, and it has often been 
and modulation is learned, whilst common found that they Can proceed with 
^''5!‘lUrapravis“thJ^™°of the reading, the lesson without the aid of the 
Stimulating the slow and checking the fast, book. 

y. uTmprove^fhrtiteS^^^^^^^ 3- ^ may, in the hands of a 

cases, espedally when dove-tailed with poor, lazy, or Careless teacher, 
individual reading. From the pattern encourage idleness, and even 
reading of the teacher, and from the ex- 
ample tnd influence of the better readers, deception, 

more expression is given, and the sense of 4 . Unless taught with care it 
the subject matter is better grasped. produce inaccuracy and in- 

distinctness, and accentuate the 
vocal faults it is well fitted to cure. 
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BAOKWABD READERS. 

The treatment of backward readers is a difficulty common to 
all schools. They require special attention, and should receive it 
both during, before, and after the lesson. The treatment will 
depend upon the cause, which may be the result of .inaptitude or 
general dulness. 

I. Inaptitude.— The poor reading may be simply a special 
case of inaptitude through bad or neglected teaching, or through 
relative dislike, owing to a strong preference for other subjects. 
Where special aptitudes exist, thp teacher should take advantage 
of these to improve the reading. A pupil may excel at some 
other subject, although he may read and spell badly. The treat- 
ment is easy here. Time can well be spared from the strong 
subject for the weak one, and thus more practice will be obtained. 
The difficulties lie chiefly with word naming. 

II. General Dulness. — Special treatment will be required in 
these cases. 

1. Before the Lesson. 

(a) The backward scholars can be taught some of the more difficult words, 
which can be written on the B.B. and learnt. Tho woids should be 
iriejly explained where necessary, as they then become intelligent pic- 
tures to the children. Tho better readers could be employed at some 
other subject. 

(i) A list of the haidest or strangest words could have been given them the 
night before to le.irn, the teacher having previously pronounced each 
word carefully with the class. 

(c) Where parental co-operation is assured, the boys might be permitted to 

take home the reading book for the purpose of reading the chapter 
through. Where home help is forthcoming this assistance would be 
valuable. But, as a rule, this can only be done in better-class schools 
— generally where it is least wanted— and even there it will be found 
expensive, and at times not over thorough. 

(d) Transcription, dictation, or composition may be used before the reading 

lesson, to make them familiar udth the the chief mechanical difficulties. 

2. During the Lesson. 

(a) Bad readers should be well under the teacher's eye, so that he may super- 
vise them well; and he should see that they point and follow carefully 
all that is read, 

(i) A good reader, as a rule, should follow the pattern reading of the 
teacher. It breeds coiMdence in the boys, for the gulf between boy and 
boy is less than that between teacher and boy. A backward reader 
should then follow. He should read the piece through twice — thrice, 
if necessary — but he must read it perfectly before he finishes. 

(c) The weaker readeis, being grouped togethtr, might read a portion 
simultaneously after the teacher, and then simultaneously without the 
te.'icher, to be followed by one or two individual readers. 

3. After the Lesson. 

(a) As word naming is the chief difficulty of the backwaid readers the 
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teacher might fmstie the same coutse as before the lesson. Ills list of 
words will now have decreased, and a few inmntps ought now to lie 
sufficient. 

{b) Where home woik is taken, the class might he asked to reprodiiee the 
substance of the chapter as an exeicise in composition, or the composi- 


(r) A dictation lesson might he given embodying the chief difficult words 
which ought to have been pieviously prepaied and learned. 

(d) The class might do some transcription from the more difficult portions 
of the chaptei , and learn the words as they write them. 



:r, it is unwise, as a rule, to place an 
rer backward he may be., His feelings a 
1 strong emotional state, which is mt 
ess ; and a hatred for the suhjeLt wi 
athies and tastes are probably not those 


:t; he is probably thn 
favourable to intellec 
engendered, because 
1 class-fellosvs. 


XtSABrCiTO BOOKS. 

I. Their Qualities.— Great care should be exercised in the 
choice of reading books, as they bear largely upon the character 
of the reading of the school. A book should never be rejected 
because it contains a few more pages than another, or a larger 
proportion of harder words. Such books are not always the most 
difficult to read or to teach. No book should be selected which 
does not embrace all the following principles : — 

1. It must be well printed and attractive, and calculated to give pleasure. 

2. It should impart some knowledge, and it should not be too childish or 

silly. A book can be humorous without either of these attiibutes. 

3. It should be written in English, and not in the gibberish found in some 

early reading books. 

4. It must be able to maintain interest. To do this consecutive stories are 
' perhaps the best for young scholars. Curiosity and the interest of 

pursuit are great in this respect in young children. Short and scrappy 
pieces should be avoided, as they kill interest. The so-called " Educa- 
tive " books are rarely a success as reading books, and if information 
be given at all it must be suitable in style. 

3. The book must be progressive. Every lesson should contain a few new 
words, slightly increasing in diffiailty. 

6. The subject matter shoidd aim to cultivate the affections and moral 
feelings, without obtruding the moral of the stoiy. The moral can lie 
wrapped up in the story, and so become more effective. 

H. Variety. — There should always be more than one set of 
reading books to a class, as the pleasure of reading is destroyed 
by the monotony resulting from a limited supply. The affections 
and moral feelings are deadened by the endless repetition of the 
same lesson, which thus becomes a mere mechanical exercise, 
and nauseates the pupils. But little knowledge can be imparted, 
and no love of reading can be implanted, or good spelling outside 
such books be expected, or much intelligence be displayed, where 
the reading matter is foolishly too limited. It has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that those schools read best which do not con- 
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vert the minimum laid down in the Code into a maximum. 
Remember that one of the great aims of the teaching is to im- 
plant a love for the subject in the pupils, which is best attained 
by plenty and variety in the reading books. 

III. Heading Boohs in Class Subjects. 

1. Where the Class Subjects are Taught. — Geographical, 
historical, and elementary science reading books are valuable 
instruments of instruction in these subj'ccts. The books should 
bo used in all standards above the second. It is optional whether 
they are used in the first two standards ; but where the books are 
suitable it is desirable. The best reading books for the higher 
standards are those which — 

(i) Are iUsoiUive and eiplamioty. 

(a) Are suitably itlustmted. 

(3) Contain snjficient, varied, and interesting matter. 

It is not necessary that the lessons in the reading book should 
cover the whole area of the course of instruction adopted for the 
class subject. It is presumed that the teaching in such a subject 
will be mainly oral. 

The chief uses of the reading book are : — 

1. To give greater definiteness to the teaching, 

2. To make thorough recapitulation, easier and more effective. 

3. To invest the subject with new interest. 

— (Revised instiuctions to H.M. Inspectors,) 

2. Where the Subjects are not Taught. — Here the books 
will require to be chosen with great care, and they should possess 
all the following characteristics : — 

i a) The subject matter must be varied and suitable to each standard. 

(i) The matter must be interesting j suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
r) Tlie facts and ideas should be expressed in language suited to the 
abilities of the children. 

i d] The book should be well and suitably illustrated. 
r) The lessons should be suitable in len^h. 

f) The book should be written on some definite plan ; e.g., simple stories 
for an early standard ; biographies for another, and so on. 

(,g] Technical terms should be avoided in all but the highest standards ; and 
English equivalents should be found for them. 

(A) The teaching, so far as set forth in the subject matter, should bo 
objective and experimental, and a proper use should bo made of maps, 
pictures, charts, and diagrams. 

(/) There should be no cram elements about the book. Long lists of 
names, tables, and tabulations should be omitted. It must always be 
remembered that the books are reading books. 

(/) Difficult words and ideas should be dealt with as in an ordinary reading 

If these suggestions are practically heeded, the books will be 
found a valuable adjunct to the school education. The aim should 
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be to quiciten the intelligence by a revelation of the interest of 
common things, places, and the incidents of everyday life. If the 
reading be attractive, a taste for further reading wdl have been 
given, and this is far more valuable than mere information which 
a tenacious memory may retain from the books. The spirit of 
inquiry, the thirst for knowledge, the widening of the interest, and 
consequently the increase in the pleasurable and useful poten- 
tialities of the pupils, will be a result which, although probably 
small in evidence, ought yet to gratify the teacher as the best 
success that can attend his efforts. 

Fairy Tales as Reading IVIatter. 

Should these fairy tales form part of the literature of our 
school children? There is a conflict of opinion on the subject; 
and arguments pro and con have been advanced, but the weight of 
argument seems to be in their favour. 

1. For. 

1, Pleasura. — They are undonited sources of pleasure, and laigely help to 
increase the sum total of child happiness, for they cairy childien into regions 
where pure and unadulteiated happiness is supieme. They also aflfoid a ^lock of 
pleasant memories, 

S. Education. — Theyireeda lave for reading, and for this reason are worthy 
of retention. They also cultivate the imagination. 
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i. Superfluous.— We now have a rich literature, actually and potentially, and 
whatever might have been said in their favour in early days is of much less 

B. Superstition.— They appealed in a mote ignoiaiit and a more super- 
stitious age tlrnn the pieseiit. They vveie wntten for a superstitious people, 
and were based on superstition, and ate theiefore very unsuitable for the present 
enlightened .rge. 


HECITATION. 

Recitation is a great aid to a good vocal delivery and intelli- 
gent reading. Here the mechanical difficulties are at a minimum, 
and almost the whole attention can be concentrated on the intelli- 
gent rendering of the passage. Really good reading is not the 
gift of the many, for it makes considerable physical and mental 
demands upon pupils. Those demands can be partly met, with 
the assistance of other aids, by good practice in recitation, which 
assists in developing the requisite qualities. 

I. Physical Qualities. 

(a) Oonfldenoe. — Many pupils are afraid of their own voices when reciting, 

or they are ignorant of their own capabilities. Recitation removes the 
one and reveals the other where it exists. From leoiting in chorus the 
pupil gains sufficient confidence to recite alone. 

(b) Yooal Delivery. — A thorough control of the vocal organa is required 

for good recitation, and practice will help to give this. Clearness, 
distinctness, well-pitched tone, with good articulation and vaiying 
cadence, are absolutely essential qualities of the voice for creditable 
work of tills kind. 

(c) Strength, — Exercise strengthens faculty. A weak, piping voice, a bull- 

throated larynx — both aie obstacles. The one needs strength to 
develop it, the other practice to restrain it. Varying demands are 
often made upon the physical capabilities m rendering recitation In the 
higher classes j the range may vary, from the impassioned utterance to 
the gentlest whisper. 

H. Mental Qualities. 

(s) Intelligenoe.— The pupil may be drilled to repent certain sounds at a 
ceitain pitch, but if theie is no intelligence the audience is soon aware 
of the fact. The pupil must understand what he is saying, and he 
must give expression to that understanding by voice (and gesture some- 

(f.) Soul. — It is a fine means for cultivating the soul or finer feelings. It is 
an antidote to that metallic vocalism which chills. Teach the pupils to 
enter into the feelings, the sentiments of the piece, and to translate 
those feelings into their voices. All this can be done by leoitation, for 
the amount is limited, and there is time for plenty of explanation, 
pattern work, and repetition. The correct rendering of the piece by 
the teacher throws a flood of light upon the sentiments expressed in 
the extract. 

III. Advantages. — These are not confined to reading only. 

(a) It improves the taste by forming acquaintance with the choice portions 
of some of our choice authors. 
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27.— It is said that some children know their reading books almost by heart, and 
that when examined they are only reciting, not reading. How could you detect this 
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CHAPTER X. 

SPELLING. 


Spelling is one of the most aitficult branches of school educa- 
tion. Children learn to spell correctly with difficulty, and forget 
what they have learnt with ease ; they spend years in acquiring, 
and little more than weeks in forgetting. Some never spell cor- 
rectly at all ; and absolutely correct spelling is anything but a 
general accomplishment, even among educated people. The 
subject is one mass of anomalies, and the national waste in acquir- 
ing such a system is beyond computation. In company with our 
cumbrous system of compound rules in arithmetic, it handicaps 
our youth heavily in the educational race, and prevents very 
valuable time being spent in a much more productive manner. 
Attempts have been made to introduce systems of phonetic spell- 
ing, but with no success at present. The spread of phonography 
or shorthand may yet have a big influence in modifying our 
spelling into something easier, especially if it should ever become 
generally taught. The objections to change rest on mighty bases 
which will require much to move them. The habits of the people, 
their reluctance to face the labour of a change, the opposition of 
the printing trade, the great loss of capital involved, and the de- 
struction of the historic evidence contained on the faces of the 
words themselves, will always be obstacles to change, however 
desirable some may think it. In a language so arbitrary as ours, 
spelling must always be a difficulty, hence the teacher needs to 
study the best ways and means of teaching the subject. 

Ways of Teaching Spelling. 







to check that deraoialisation which often attacks young sohol.us when 
they ai e undergoing lepeated shocks of spelling anomalies. 

8. There is often an absence of imidenlal afiftliko phrase spelling, classified 

spellings, and spelling bees. All of these have their use and their 
value, and they should not be neglected. 

9. Spellings arc sometimes taught at the •mrong time, although such times 

must be very raie. But to obtiude the spelling of a word when the 
class is deeply interested in .some experiment, illustration, or descrip- 
tion, is to attempt the light thing at the wiong time 

Difficulties in Spelling:. 

Our anomalous and defective alphabet is the chief source of 
these difficulties. Mr. Gill in his School Method emphasises this 
fact by showing that ten selected letters have thirty-eight sounds, 
and furthermore that seventeen sounds have ninety-eight different 
ways of representing them. These are the difficulties of be- 
ginners. 


1. Higher Classes. — The thorough and successful teacher 
will always make sufficient preparation for all lessons where pre- 
paration is necessary ; and so in spelling preparatory observations 
should be made as to its difficulties before proceeding to write 
from dictation. The words must not only be learnt, but the 
difficulties as they exist in each word must be pointed out and 
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compared with similar syllables and similar sounds. These diffi- 
culties, from their very nature, need frequent rather than prolonged 
attention. Spelling is a memory exercise, so that there must be 
repetition, concentration, and interest, for without these memory 
is weak. To make a spelling lesson interesting requires some 
skill and preparation. Furthermore, the class should thoroughly 
understand the piece ; hence, where necessary, words should be 
explained, The following fragment might be taken as an ex- 
ample : — 


n. Preparation for Class. 


A. Subject Matter.— The watery dykes display luxuriant 
verdure; bulrushes and ivaterfiags have attained their freshness; 
willows are rich with foliage in sylvan nooks ; agreeably hidden in 
a leafy arbour you may catch glimpses of the retiring denizens of 
the more secluded labyrinths of the forests” (1883). 

1. Have the piece read simultaneously, and then by several scholars indi- 

vidually, eitlter from the B B. or books. 

2. Underline the diffimlt uiords after having written the piece on the B. B. 

The piece should have been, previous to the lesson, aheady written on 

the B.B. 

3. Now greuyi the words as far as possible, and deal with them both as to 

spelling and meaning seriatim, 

■B. Words. 


1. Watery, agreeably, leafy. Note the y sound in each word, -y, -ly, -y. 

Compare with -ie, -ey, -ee, -ea, -i (foliage). Explain the words, and 
then have them learnt. 

2, Luxuriant, bulrushes, secluded. Call attention to the different sounds 

of the Explain words, and have them learnt. Pi eviotisly a speci- 
men or picture of a bulrush might have been shown. JBiil (syllable) 
should be compared with hull (a complete word). Se might be com- 
pared with sea, see, -cei. , . j . 

2. sylvan, dykes, labyrinth. Note they sound again, and contrast with 
I Explain the words, and have them learnt. Sketch or show a 
picture of a dyke. Deiivations may be given in many cases to ari 
advanced class, especially if they throw any light upon the history of 
the words and their changes of meanings. 

4. Attained. Compare pain, gain, Cain, lam, dram, stain, etc. 

Contrast mane, pane, rein, reign, deign, bane, etc. 

S Denizens. A phonetic word. Explain the meaning, and have the 

6. The words'^ght now be rapidly recapitulated in their spelling, and the 
class will then be ready for the dictation or reading. 


TTT Lower Classes.— With younger children the method 
pursued should be somewhat different. Take the following piece 
for children in the Second Standard:— 

A. Subject Matter. -“The tiger’s tongue is so rough that if it 
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light tawny brotan -with beautiful black stripes ; its feet are cushioned, 
and it has whisiers to help it feel its way” (iSSo). 

B. Words. 

I. Tiger’s. Here the .ipostrophe is the difficulty. Show that it denotes 

possession; convert to "the tongue of the tiger’’; note that it is 
singular, and contrast with the plural form (tigers’). 

а. Tongue. The letters ue are silent ; the o has a u sound, hence the word 

is pronounced tung. Compare with sung, hung, bung, dung. 

3. Eough. The most tiresome syllable in the English language. See 

" Ways of Teaching Spelling 

4. Would. Compare with could and should— s.’AssA 1; and contrast with 

■wood, hood, good. 

5. Blood. The -oo has the sound of •a (= bifid). Contrast with hood, wood, 

good ; and compare with vmd, stud, spttd. 

б. Flow and brown. Note the difference of the -ow sound in the two words. 

Compare /low with inow, sow, stow, throw, etc., and brown with cow, 

7. Colour, Silent K. Compsus vnth Jiarlour, goveniour, labour ; explain 

that these words are now sometimes spelt without the u, as in color, 

8. Tawny, Compare iawn-y with lawn, fawn, dawn, and contrast with 

lorn, corn, morn, iot-lorn. 

p. Beautiful. Explain beasi, and have it spelled. Point out the diffeience 
in spelling between full (word) and ful (suffix). 

10. Cushioned. Its length, strangeness, the i, and the pronunciation would 
constitute its difficulties here. The first part of the word could be 
compaied with push, and contrasted with lush and rush. But the 
meaning having been given, repetition and writing will be the best 
means of learning this word. 

II. Whiskers. The O.E. wh {hw) is the difficulty here probably. The 

regular observance of the proper pronunciation of who, which, what, 
when, whore, and why would make this difficulty easy. 

12. Finally the words should be written on the B.B. ; the class should be 
allowed to learn them, and subsequently they should be dictated in the 
piece of composition to which they belong. The errors (if any) should 
then be dealt with and learned. 

The Classification of Difficult Words. 


The Teachers' Monthly in the November number of 1893 con- 
tained the following list of 300 words (which were adjudged the 
best of a number of lists submitted) as being typical of the errors 
that are most likely to occur in the dictation exercises of Standard 
HI. The list was furnished by Mr. Mitchell, Schoolhouse, Ferry- 
side, Carmarthenshire, and the classification is a very good one. 

I. Tendency to letters. 
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erf letters not required. 


wisOdom 

'SubOtractio 


h3)reds umbOrellaO 

"Wigging imOage 


welOIare 
alOvvays 

drownOed truOly alQready 

ril. Tendency to mistake votrefs. 


pas()time 

gneOvous 

perdil 


lY. Tendency to mistake cottsoHanls. 
epIiRvr medicine clol/ies 

lonarck duckess conceal 

srtainly accept Sinaiiey 

V. Tendency to reverse order (ei, ie, ol). 


YI. Silent letters, 
knowledge neig/ibour 

ploug/iing unrahclesor 

foreijn answer 

indeited sovereign 

YII. Miscellaneous. 


wrought 

naugXty 


I practise 

misch;>f 

griff 


Rules for Spelling'. 

If the teacher should decide to give formal spelling lessons in 
school, or to supply lists of words for home work, he might make 
use of the rules of spelling which have been ably formed by Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn in his new spelling book. In such cases the 
rule should first be learned inductively. Plenty of examples should 
be given, and from these the rule should be discovered and given. 
Then the lists of words might be committed to memory. But 
there are two primary objections to such lessons. Spelling is 
.usually learned as a preparation for some other lesson, and the 
choice of words will necessarily be limited by the subject matter 
of that lesson. This would necessitate the introduction of a 
number of strange (to the lesson) words for the purpose of dis- 
covering the rule, or the rules will only be capable of partial 
application ; and, secondly, the number of exceptions is so large 
as to make the total result sometimes confusing. Perhaps the 
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Dest way to solve the difficulty would be to have a number of 
formal spelling lessons, and then in such cases as preparation for 
dictation, or in the correction of spelling errors, each case could 
be brought under its own rule at once. That is, for the correction 
of errors, the rule should be applied deductively. One or two 
rules are given here as types, but the student could form others 
For himself, or he could get a copy of the book referred to, where 
he will find all that he wants. 

I. When the vowels ei and te have the sound of ee, ei follows c, but ie all 
other consonants. 

When n and i, or i and « are sounded like the e in me. 

After all consonants but c the i must go before the e. 

Exceptions : financier, fleieian, seize, weird. 

If the diphthong has any other sound than ee, the order of the letters is 

а. A Bnaly is changed into i when a syllable is added, unless — 

(fl) The affix begins with i, as «(g, ish, ist. 

(ii) The y is preceded by a vowel. 

Exceptions; dryness, shyness, etc. ; shyly, daily, gaiety, gaily, laid, plaid, 
said, slain. 

3. The final e of a word is retained when a syllable beginning with a 
consonant is added, but dropped if the alTt-x begins with a vowel. 
Exceptions; abridgment, acknamledgment, argument, awful, duty,judgment, 
lodgment, truly, wholly, wofitl, etc. 

Transcription. 

I. Its Functions. 

1. To Teach Spelling. This is its primary function, and it does it in a 

natui al way— through the eye. If followed by spelling oially and dic- 
tation, the words b^ome permanently fixed. 

2. Praotloe in Writing. Care and attention can be given to the writing, 

although this is a subordinate object of the lesson. 

3. Style. If the pieces are well chosen, some of the pupils may be gradually 

leavened with the style of the author; but it is feared that, as a rule, 
the exercise becomes too mechanical to have much influence of that 
kind. 

4. Grammar. The frequent transcription of correct forms of speech tends 

to the use of correct language, and this, too, in an easy way 

5. Punctuation. What has been said of grammar is equally true of 

punctuation, which is ahvays a difficulty with scholars. 

б. Discipline. It engenders habits of carefulness, for it demands minute 

inspection for accuracy, and for this reason it is not an easy e.\ercise. 
Furthermore, the sentiments expressed in the subject matter, and 
slowly transcribed by the pupil, have bettei’ opportunities (fiom their 
brevity, and the comparative leisure offered for their comprehension) of 
fixing themselves in the minds of the scholars. 

II. Its Conditions. 

1. The subject matter must be understood by the children. 

2. All eri-ors must be carefully corrected, and the corrections xearned. 

3. The time for the lesson will vary. In the lower classes it should follow a 

reading lesson, in which the subject matter has been read and explained. 
In the higher classes it can be used with more freedom. Its best use 
will be as a preparation for dictation. 
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m. Subject Matter. — In the earl}' stages, the pieces will be 
chosen principally with a view to the maximum advantages in 
spelling, and with a due regard to the handwriting. But rvhen the 
handwriting is well formed, the teacher can then select passages 
without any particular attention to the writing. He can then 
concentrate the attention on the — 

I. Difficulties of 01 thogiaphy or deiivatiou; or upon the 

2 Difficulties of style , or upon the 

3. Difficulties of giiimmar 

in such cases the lesson will be something more than a mere aid 
to spelling ; it will become an instrument of culture, by elevating 
the style or the thoughts, or by enriching the expressh'e vocabu- 
lary of the pupils. 

Dictation. 

I. Its Function. — This is one of the methods of teaching 
spelling and composition. It teaches spelling indirectly and 
composition directly. The chief aim of a dictation lesson should 
be to prevent, not to correct mistakes. For this reason it is 
necessary that it should usually be preceded by some kind of 
preparation, so that its real office becomes a testing rather than 
a teaching one. 

II. Subject Matter. 

1, Suitability. The subject matter must bo suitable to the capacities of 

the children. The thoughts and language should be within the grasp 
of their comprehension, and the limit should be kept within a httle 
explanation from the tcaehcr. 

2, Preparation. It must be prepared in most cases. For young pupils to 

wiite unseens is to learn to tviite mistakes. Unseens .tre tests only, 
and our difficult system of spelling makes preparation absolutely 
essential. 

3. Quantity. Long pieces may be a test of physical endurance, or of 

Juvenile hard -1 leadedness; but they can scarcely claim to be safe tests 
either of knowledge or intelligeiioe, for the stiaiu is too great for some 
pupils. It is not the i/uaniity dictaMi, but the amount corrected 
which has the educ,uional vidiie. The amount will grow with the 
growing power of retaining phrases in the mind. 

4. Teacher. The teacher must dictate the words once only. The dis- 

ciplinary effect of this is great. He should previously read the passage 
through in a clear, deliberate voice, especially if the piece is a test. 
But ha must never forget that distinct speech is no substitute for pre- 
• paration 

HI. Correction. — The methods of correction will generally 
depend upon the quantity and quality of the staff. There are four 
principal methods in use. 

I. Individual Correction by the Teacher. — ^Tbis is the best 
certain objections are alleged against it. 


method. 
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{«) It is too expensive in time to be done in school hours. 

{!>) It is unjust to expect a teacher to do it <iiif of school hours as a ruie. 

Such methods of coriection should be the exception and not the i ule. 
2. Monitorial Correction. — In some schools inonitois or curators aie 
selected to examine the woik. It is an office of trust and lesponsibility, .uid 
so becomes an aid to diligence and progress But this, like all othei methods, 





his future lessons to meet these recurnng errors. He sliould not burden his 
lessons with words of rare occurrence. 

n. Class Preparation. 

t, The piece may have been previously prepared either — 

a) In the Reading Lesson. 

b) In the Transcription Lesson. 

c) In a Spelling Lesson. 

(f) In Special Class Work. 

el In Composition Exercises. 

/) In Home Work. 

a. If not, write the following words on the B.B., and have them le.unt : — 

Curfew, Tolls, Knell, Ijnuing, Lea, Ploughsnan, Weary, Glimmering, 
Landscape, Drowsy, etc. 

Have them spelt simultaneously and then individually. 

3 Or have the piece previously written upon the B.o., underline the most 
difficult words, and turn the B.B. to the class so that the words may 
be learned. This is a good method, as the teacher cannot successfully 
anticipate the difficulties of every boy, whilst this method allows each 
boy to run through and select his oivn difficulties. 

in. Dictation. — Head the passage through slowly and dis- 
tinctly once ; then dictate in phrases, samples of which are marked 

The curfew tolls | the knell of parting day ; | 

The lowing herd | winds slowly | o’er the lea ; | 

The ploughman homeward plods | his weary way, | 

And leaves the world | to darkness and to me. | 

irv. Correction. 

1. Change books; vary the method, sometimes with the boy in front, 
sometimes with the one behind ; to the right to the left j the end boy 
on the right hand of each row to pass his book to the left-hand boy 
of his row, and then return to his place. Then pass the rest of the 
books one place to the right. 

1.1 


V. Conclusion. — The dictation books and reading bonks (if 
used) to be passed to the ends of the desks ; the pens also should 
be passed unless required for the next lesson. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WRITING. 

Writing is important and valuable both for its practical worth 
and its aid to training. It is a recognised and essential means of 
communication in private life. It bridges distance, and brings 
the absent within the range of conversation. Its business im- 
portance is too obvious to need comment. Professionally it may 
generally be taken to indicate the character of the school and its 
work. It appeals easily and readily to the parents as an index of 
the progress of their children ; a just pride is bred, which reacts 
favourably on the school reputation, and consequently upon its 
attendance. Nor is its literary value less. Before the invention 
of printing all books were written, and they still have to be 
wiitten, although they are given to the world in a printed form. 
But the literature of a country is dependent upon writing for its 
existence and growth. Shorthand is a form of writing with a new 
set of symbols. Nevertheless, it is writing, and a very important 
development of it too. Its importance is recognised by the Code 
and our schools in a practical way; and for journalism, office 
work, and secretarial duties, it is now almost absolutely essential. 

Nor are the training advantages of writing to be overlooked. 
Without being what is understood as an intellectual subject, it 
nevertheless affords some training, both mental and moral. The 
careful and successful writer is taught to observe form and pro- 
portion closely, to note those small details which give quality and 
style to the writing. The memory is exercised in the earlier stages 
in remembering the items observed, although little memory 
training can be claimed for what is almost purely an imitative 
exercise. There is more training for the attention if the lessons 
are properly supervised and carried on, whilst the judgment is 
cultivated by the study of spacing, slopes, and proportion. The 
artistic value of writing must also be recognised, for it is a 
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correlative to drawing, and it develops the sense of beauty and 
proportion. 

Writing is not without its moral advantages. It induces 
habits of neatness, care, and accuracy, which help to leaven the 
whole character. 

Foaition for Writing.— As writing is a mechanical acquire- 
ment very largely, it is essential that the physical side of the 
subject should receive proper attention, so that no habits in- 
jurious to health may he formed. This will include the considera- 
tion of such things as the position of the body, the place of the 
slate or paper, light, the position of the ink, and the holding of 
the pen. 

1 . Body, —The body must be kept in an easy position, upright, and not 
leaning against the edge of the desk, but nearly as possible parallel with it. 
Thei e should be no leaning either one way or the other, othei wise the weight of 
the body will not be evenly distributed on the seat. The pupil should nut be 
allowed to bend over the woilc, nor to test the head upon the left h,uid. (fjoo 
notes on "Desks”.) 

2. Slates, etc. — The slate, copy-book, or papei should bo parallel with the 
desk, but placed slightly to the right, so that the handle of the pen should point 
over the right shoulder. 

3. Light.— Ifpossible, thisshouldfallfromtheleft. (Seenoteson "LiglU".) 

4. Ink.— This should be placed slightly to the right, so as not to necessitate 
a change of position. 

6. Holding the Fen. 

[a] The pen will be held between the first two fingera on the one side, and 
the thumb on the other. 

(41 The two fingeis and the thumb should all be bent — the thumb most so, 

Ic) The foiefinger should rest upon the top of the pen. 

(rf) The hand should rest upon the last two fingers. 

(e) The pen should be held lightly, and should point towaids thu shoulder. 
Both sides should be equally pressed, but not clutched. 

(/) The pen should not be held too near the nib. If too neai , the action 
is oi-ampcd, the writing often stiff, and the work more often dirty. 

[g] The arm should rest on the desk a little below the elbow. 

(A) The hand should not be supported by the wrist, or rapidity and quality 
will suffer. 


MXTXiaAUSIiiB’S lOKTHOD. 

Mulhauser belonged to Geneva, and he prepared his system of 
writing at the request of the French Government. It was intro- 
duced into this country in 1840 by the Committee of Council on 
Education. He lays down certain essentials for good writing, 
which refer to the seat, the body, and the pen. The child was to 
be well seated, with its body in a healthy position, and the pen 
was to be properly held. His tlieory was that writing was to be 
an instructive as well as an imitative art. Experience has shown 
that the method, despite its complexity, is a good one. 
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Principles of Construction. 

1. The elements and the letteis themselves weie to be taught in the order 

of then simplicity. 

2 . The pupil WHS to be furnished with .a staijd,anl by which he could deter- 

mine for himself the height, the breadth, the inclination, and the points 
of combination of the letteis. This was to be done by his celebiated 
system of rhomboids. 

3. Sucii instruction was to be given in the course of the lesson as would make 

the e.'cercise an intelligent and interesting one. 

Analysis of Movements. — Analysis is the teacher’s work, 
synthesis the child’s. Writing is effected by movements of 
the hand and arm. Analysing these movements, he found there 
were four of the hand — up, down, right, and left ; and that the 
movement of the arm was lateral to the right, and that by it the 
symmetry, uniformity, and parallelism of the writing was to be 
maintained. 

Analysis of Letters. — ^These are resolved into elements. 
Some say that there are but four; e.g. 


(n) The right line down and up, 
(i) The curve down and up, as 


“//’ 

0 ’ 


(c) The loop down and up, as , 


/ 


(rf) The crotchet, as in the jf. 

But perhaps it will be better to divide them into eight 
elements. 


(i) One height as in i. 

( 3 ) One and a half heights, as in f. 

(3) Two heights, as in li. 

(4) Two and a half heights, as m p. 

(i) Link. This is the first connective element. It forms the latter part of 
the letters i, e, t, m, n, etc. 

(c) Hook. This is the second connective element. It forms the first part of 

the letters «, m, v, y, etc. 

(d) Curve. This is the second principal element. It is found in the letters 

(«) Loop. This is the third principal element ; found in e, y, g. 

l f) Crotchet. This is the fourth principal element, as in the latter parts of 

l g) Bar. ' As in the t. 

(A) Dot. As in the i and the/. 
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2. Instruction and Praotioe. 

[a) The teacher wtiles on the B.B. and names each element. 

(/)) Theteachei then writes lettets and words on the the elements of 
which ate dictated by the childien. 

(r) Then the children write elements and letteisfioni the teacher’s dictation, 

3. Classifl cation — Thoioiighness was insisted on. No child uas aliowed 
to leave anything until it had mastered it. The couise consisted in giving 
elements, then letters, then words. 

(a) Bight Line Link Class. — ^Tlie first lessons should be confined to this class, 
which includes the elements of the letters i, u, I, t. 



(i) Hook Class. — The elements involved now ate right line + link + hook 
This will embrace the letteis x, m, h, f. 



(r) The Curse Class.*— The curve is next introduced, and the elemenls 
involved are right line + link + hook + cuive. Any letters containing 
these elements only can now bo introduced. 

(rf) The Loop Class. — The loop is the next element. The elements now 
involved are the right line + link + hook + curve + loop. This adiuits 
the lettersy, andy. In each case the heights and siiaoings of the 
letters should be noticed. 

(e) The Crotchet Class, — ^The crotchet is next introduced. The elements 
now are right line + link + hook + curve + loop + crotchet. The 
letters b,f, r, v, ai can now be introduced. 

(/) The Complex Class. — ^The letters of this class do not fall readily into 
any of the preceding classes, and they have little in common. Each 
should be practised until its shape is qmle familiar. This class includes 
the letters h, s, and s. 

4. Criticism. — ^The method is well graded, commencing with 
the simplest elements and progressing to the most difficult letters. 
The rhomboids are a great aid for parallelism of slope, and they 
offer some assistance in spacing, as well as securing uniformity 
and proportion. But if a too free use of the rhomboids te made 
they become a hindrance. They are always more or less confusing, 
and often discouraging. The method is uninteresting in its earlier 
* The following classes are illustrated on the next page. 
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stages, just when interest requires to be strong. The child is 
kept making strokes and pot hooks till it wearies of the whole 
thing. The variation of rules for the spacing of different com- 
binations of letters is very perplexing to young pupils, and the 
whole method generally is too technical for speedy progress. 
Nevertheless, the system has stood the test of experience, and 
proved itself a good one, and up to Uie present no better system, 
on the whole, has yet arisen to take its place. The Education 
Department show their appreciation of it by frequently setting 
questions upon it in their examinations, and the young student is 
advised to study it thoroughly from some such book as Cowham’s 
Mulhauser's Manual of Writing’. 



Questions on Mulhauser’s System. 

I. Arrange the following words in order according to the difficulty of writing 
hev tiresent to beginners, and give your reasons: man, mat, mamma, mask, 


Arrwge'the 
required. ' 1 


ulbauser'i 







Heights of Letters.— The heights of the letters should be com- 
mitted to memory. The pupil should also practise himself in 
spacing the letters in different combinations, e.g., cru, inn. 


One height = «• «> b ”> "> “> *> *■ 

One height and a half = t. 

Two heights = *>» •*, k, 1, q. 

Two heights and a half = g,hP,y,*. (Twohetghtsarenowmoregeneral.) 
Three heights = f. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CAPITAL LETTERS, 

Capital letters should be classified according to their similarity 
of form, and should be taught for writing in the groups thus 
formed. Any system of ruling by which the forms and proportions 
of letters are duly shown, and which produces a bold and legible 
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A SCHEME or vmiTING TOB. INPANT SCHOOES. 

Writing can commence in the earliest classes of an infant 
school, for it makes little or no demand on the brain. It is an 
art which recognises the child’s love of activity by encouraging its 
imitative faculty. Locke, in his system of writing, recommends 
that writing should begin when the child can read ; but there is no 
necessity to wait so long. Instruction in the two subjects may go 
on together ; and if any preference in time is to be given to either, 
then it must be to writing, as being the easier and more pleasing 
exercise. 

I. Preparation.— There are certain preliminaries requiring 
the teacher’s attention for the successful working of any scheme. 
With young children like these, the holding of the pencil, the 
* V is Bivea twice, its position depends upon its method of formation. 
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position of the body, the length and pointing of the pencil, the 
slates, and B.B. will all need attention. The pencils should be 
pointed, and of reasonable length. Short pencils should be for- 
bidden, as they lead to a cramped style. The slates .should be 
ruled on one side in rhomboids, and the B.B. should be ruled to 
match the slates. 

With young children like these, the formation of good habits is 
equally important with the formation of a good style of writing. 
For this reason there should be some preliminary drill loading jup 
to the writing lesson. The slates and pencils should be orderly 
passed, the holding of the pencil should be shown and imitated, 
and the healthy position of the children should be insisted on. 

II. Plan of a l<esson. 

1. Copy setting. The teacher \vrite!. on the B,B. the element or letter 

which the children have to imitate, the childicn watching eaiefully. 

2. Imitation. The children then imitate on their slates, 

3. Jositlon. Meantime the teacher is noting the position of each child, and 

the way it is holding its pencil. 

4 Kxamlnatioji. Every step must be seen by the teacher. The individual 
efforts of the children invariably call for fresh explanation and further 
demonstration on the B.B. 
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school. But if the school be small or the staff weak, too little should 
bo attempted at the bottom, i ather than too ranch at the top Assuming 
there aie si.'c classes in the school, and a baby room, the next lesson 
should commence with Class V. 

2. Class Y.— The remaining elements should now be inttoduced, uzc., the 
ouryo, single (() and double (0). the loop, both up and down / 
and the crotchet (M). They should be introduced in the older [ 
named, and each element should pass thiough the same stages \ 
of tieatment as m the pievious cases. Combinations should 
be introduced ns each element is masteied. so that interest may not flag 
Later on the complex letters s, x, z, k should be given one at the time, and 
finally the class should be writing small wolds. The writing should be f of 
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THE SIZE OF WRITING. 

I. Small Hand. — The introduction of small hand should not 
be deferred too long. Writing, in school life, obtains much of its 
value as an aid to other departments of instruction, and it is not 
well to let such a force lie idle longer than necessary, despite it.s 
difficulties. 

1 . Diffloultles. — The chief difficulties are mechanical. A finer command of 
llie muscles of the hand and arm is required; the Judgment inquires moie 
development, for neither proportions nor spuee are so obvious as in large or 
text hand. As a result it makes more demand on the eye, hence more cuitiva- 
tion is needed for the proper appreciation of the forms and piopoitions of the 
letters, and greater care and exactness are required for regulanty and uniformity, 

2. How learned. — Small hand may be teirned best by a careful gradation 
of the size of the writing. When children leave an infant .school their writing is 
generally large or half text. In the tipper depaitments a First Standaitl should 
write half text, i.e . , the writing should be about § of an inch in size. A large 
small hand might be adopted for Standaid II., and a legitimate small hand 
might reasonably be expected in Standard HI. 

The copy books and e.xeicise books should be double ruled up to the 
Third .Standard. This mechamcai aid, supplemented by ordinal y care and 
teaching, with paileru-writing now .tnd then in the books of tlic pupils, and 
with demonstrations of the most apparent eirors on the B.B., ought to .seouro 
good small hand. 

H. Iiarge Hand. — There is a good deal of vaguene,ss as to 
what is meant by large hand. It is synonymous with text and 
half text, and practically means that the small letters are to 
be I of an inch in height. The object to be kept in view is 
command of the pen ,and freedom of hand. It increases and 
develops the power gained over the hand, and should therefore 
be practised .sometimes in the higher classes. Apart from this it 
has a good business value, and therefore .should be maintained. 
Its advantages are the antithesis of the difficulties of small hand. 
It also provides a desirable change from the small hand, appeals 
more to the artistic sense, and helps to maintain a good style. 

Copies. — There are three methods in use. 

I. Set Copies. — Blank books are used by many teachers who 
set their own copies ; and where this system is possible, it is 
considered by many to be the best, for the following reasons: — 

1. The pupil is encouraged to do what he knows his teacher /las done. The 

value of the copy is increased if the child can see the teacher set the 
copy under similar conditions to those under which he has to virile it 
aftenvards. 

2. Writing is an imitative process, and the imitative faculty is more 

encouraged than by .any other process, 

3. Set copies are an aid to discipline. Childten appreciate good writing 

more rapidly than e.xcellence in any other subject. The teacher who 
writes fine copy-heads wins the admiiation of the class. 

4. They can be readily varied to siut the varying progre^ of the different 

scholars. 



■ reraovafof its highest and most perfect models, and by the substitution 
of inferior standards 

H. Kngraved Headlines. — This is the copy-book system, with 
its printed or engraved copies. It is the system generally in use, 
and the large classes of our town modern schools make it almost 
a necessity. It is an easy plan, and saves the teacher’s time, but 
it is not considered a good plan by some until the child has 
mastered the ordinary difficulties of writing ; and an abuse of the 
system has been responsible for a good deal of bad writing. 
These headlines are one of the results of the pupil teacher 
system, and ^n able and conscientious pupil teacher could give 
good writing lessons with their aid. 
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The engraved headlines can be placed two or three on a page, 
and they are, as a rule, well graduated and often educative. 
Mechanical aids, where neccbsary, are given, and to the extent 
thought desirable. If each page contains several copies, there is 
some guarantee that the pupils will imitate their copies. But 
unless the books are Inspected every two or three lines, or unless 
the teacher is passing continuously from boy' to boy during the 
writing lesson, the copies will often be unnoticed by the pupils, 
and bad habits and bad writing are very often the result. A study 
of the objections to B.B. copies would suggest the advantages 
alleged by some teachers to be possessed by engraved head- 
lines. 

HI. Copy Slips. — Undoubtedly this is the worst method, and 
fortunately it is rapidly disappearing. The following are the ob- 
jections usually put forward against them : — 

1, Pupils write first line from imitation, and then veiy often take no further 

notice of their copy slip. Close supervision is the only way to check 
this. 

2, The copy slips soon become duty and r.igged, and their moial influence 

is then bad for the school. 

3, However expeditiously they may be distributed, there must always be an 

unnecessary expenditure of time over the piocess. The little thought 
required to fix and select 11 properly graded copy tn.iy become a serious 
item in the total, especially if the class is a large one. 

4, But used by a skilful and careful teacher, in conjunction with the B.B., 

they may be of some use. The system allows good giadation , and the 
copy slips may be moved down me book so as to have the copy always 
immediately above the pupil's writing. 

TRACXerGS’. 

I. Advantages.— -Tracing in writing is some aid to a beginner. 
The muscles are trained, the style of writing is more or less fixed, 
the proportions of letters are given, the spacing is regulated, the 
joins and uniformity of thickness are taught, the eye and the 
judgment are simultaneously cultivated with the muscles, and the 
class all acquire the same “ hand ”, 

II. Teaching. — The chief thing for the teacher to decide is 
how much tracing can be allowed with the greatest profit. Writing 
is an imitative art, and is commenced when the imitative faculty 
is strong in children, and the muscles are plastic. But it is 
doubtful whether it teaches much in the way of imitation. It is 
good hand training ; it is not so certain that it is good eye training. 
The children often trace of mark over the letters mechanically, 
with little or no thought of form. 
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All new elements should be traced as they are introduced; and 
they should be introduced as laid down in the “ System of Writing 
for Infant Schools The amount of tracing requisite really 
depends upon the individual capacity of each child ; but as the 
teacher will be compelled to adopt a series of copy books, as a 
rule, he should seek a series which grades the tracing best. Some 
such graduation as follows should be expected : — 

1. The element is introduced, and theie will be a copy or two of tracing. 

2. Then follow copies in which the tracing ts intermitted with independent 

effort, the intei vals for the latter gradually becoming less. 

3. Then will follow a copy or two of independent effort. 

4. The next element .should then be introduced, and the same order should 

be observed. 

5. Combination exercises should then be given. 

0. This order will be continued until a letter or letteis can be made. The 
turemg should still be graded, but the quantity should be reduced. 
q. Tracing will not be needed beyond the ” letter " stage. When a pupil 
can make " letteis ’’ he should be thrown on his own resources, so far 
as tracing is concerned. 

Zll. Bisadvantages. 

t. Unless carefully watched and regulated, tiaoing may make the children 
dependent, careless, and lazy. 

2, If the teacher uses blank books, or gives tracing assistance in any books, 

he must be a good writer, or the class will repent his deficiencies, 

3. The printed copies for tracing, with their copperplate perfection, often 

discourage the scholar, who thinks such excellence unattainable, 
Henee the teacha- must often supply the trace in black lead, 

4 It allows the pupils, unless closely watched, to begin their letters any. 
where, and so to generate bad habits in writing. 


HOW TO TKST WRITtMCI. 

1. The down strokes of right lines must be of uniform thickness. 

2. The strokes must not be rough. 

3. The letters must be well proportioned. 

4. The links and hooks must be neither too thick nor too fine. 

5. The curves must be pioperly formed. 

6. The letters must be properly joined. 

7. The letteis must prcseive their parallelism. 

8. The form of the letters must he accurate. 

9. The letters must be carefully spaced. 

10. The composition, transcription, and dictation exercise should he 

the style and character of the copy setting. 


<K>OZ> WBITIHG. 

I. Its Characteristics. — These are legibility, grate or sym- 
tnetry, ease and rapidity. 


IX. How Secured 

I. Legibility.— .Legibility in writing ought to be as Important as distinctness 
in articulation. This is the first and most essential attribute of tvriting, and if 
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necessary everything else should ghe viay to it. If the writing is to be legilile 
the letters must be .simple, for flounshcs spoil legibility. The letteis sliiinid Ik- 
lound or ov.al, .iccording to the style used, but never pointed, as in the .ingul.ir 
Italian “ ladies' ” hand. Good suiting is always legible, and the upiight h.uiii 
IS piobably more legible th.in the sloping, llie heights and thickness of the 
lettei s must be attended to, for uniformity aids legibility. The letters and words 
should also be coirectly spaced, and the joins e.uelully' made. 

2, Grace.— By g-.aee or symmetry of style we mean that the forms of the 
letters should be pleasing to the eye. Many of the elements of legibility aie 
also elements of beauty especially parallelism, finish, and uniformity. 

3. Ease and Eapldity —These are the re.sult mainly of a good style and 
plenty of piactice. The position of the body, the manner of holding the pen, 
the style of writing adopted, the kind of triuning the pupil has received in thi.s 
subject, the absence of flourishes, and personal endowment aie all factors 
inquiring attention. The pupil sliould not be allowed to take the pen off the 
paper, as a rule, whilst writing a word, or the writing may be neither free nor 
flowing. Under no ciroiimstances must legibility be sacrificed to pace. 

Points to be Noticed in 'Writing Xieasons. (Fearon.) 

1. The difference between examination and teaching. Is every child taught 

to write, or is the te.ielier mciely satislied vvilli c.\aiuinmg how he 

2 . Let the child begin to handle the pen as soon as jiossible ; i.o., ;ls soon 

as he has piogressed far enough m the use of the pencil. 

3. Is the wot k of the classes syslemalically correcti'd, so as to regnl.atc p.aco 

ns well as to test the results? 

4. Can the to.ioher write well on the B.B ? 

5. Can he give oolleotive instruction in writing? 

With lespcot to number 4 the Department has e.xpressed on opinion on 
this subject. It says : ” The capacity to teach handwriting is an essen- 
tial qu.tlification of any teacher ; but a teacher who is hini.self a had 
writer can never, by the most skilful teaching, entirely destroy the bad 
effect of his own example ", 

CHIEF EBROHS IN WRITING.— The Education Depart- 
ment itself has laid down the most noticeable errors in writing. 
According to its own memorandum issued on the subject, these 


1, "Want of uniformity in the thickness of the straight lines. 

2, Roughness of stroke. 

3, Letters too tall or too short, 

4 Links and hooks too thick or too fine. 


7. Unsuitable slope. It is sometimes too great, sometimes not parallel, 

sometimes too acute, sometimes too obtuse. From 90° to Go'’ is the 
best angle. 

8. "Writing as taught in schools is apt to be too small and indistinct. 

Pupils should' be taught to write a firm, round, legible hand,” 

Ho'w to Deal with Them. 
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2. Pattern rvriting is the best temedy for this. 

3. The sizes of the Ictteis should be given, and their relative sizes demon- 

strated on the B.ft., which should be ruled to match the style ol ruling 
on the slates. The errors should lie placed .side by side on the B.B 
with the corrected copy. 

4. These elements should be analysed on the B.B., and the con ection should 

then piocecd as in number 3. Analysis, compaiison, and pattem 
writing sliould follow each other. 

5 - Collect the position of the body, and see that the pen is held pioperly. 
The curves are often badly made through physical faults. They aie 
often wrongly formed through b.rd teaching, no teaching, bad super- 
vision, and an abuse of rhomboids 

6, The same lemarks are equally true here. Both faults have the same 

origin, and require the same treatinent. The incorrect and the 
collect should be pointed out on the B B. side by side; the letters 
should be analysed, and slowly formed in the presence of the class. 
Plenty of piaotice should then lie given, supported by close supervision 

7, Use ihoinboids, and give plenty of practice. 

8, The I einedy is obvious. 


Vertical Writingf. — ^The advocates of this system offer the 
following azguments in support of it:— 

1. It is the most scientific, hygienic, consistent, and comprehensive. Three 

of these claims are debatable, but there is no doubt about the other. 
This system is undoubtedly more healthy than the sloping style. The 
body is straight and the shoulders are level. The two arms ate placed 
equally, and the result is no twisting of the back, and no lisk ot 
curvature of the spine. Obliquity of vision is also guaided against, for 
the eyes are at equal distances from the writing. The writing, being 
uptight, mokes loss strain on the eyes, for they are accustomed to the 
upright style in printing. It is also claimed for it that it pievents 
writers’ cramp, and adapts itself equally to both hands. 

2. It is the most simple and naturai. 

3. It is the easiest to teach, learn, and write. 

4. It is the most rapid, legible, fluent, and elegant. 

It is undoubtedly the most rapid, for the strokes being shot ter must take 
less time in making. Its approximation to printing, .so far ns direction 
IS concerned, and its rounder base make it the most legilile. 

5. It is the most educative and the most carefully giaded, 

6. It is free from all empirical disfigurements, for it has simple capitals and 

short loops. 

7. It secures the greatest freedom in junction. 

8. It presents a minimum of shading in the down strokes. 


dlatea or Paper? 

Should young children begin to write on slates or on paper ? 
There is some diversity of opinion, but there is not much diversity 
in practice on tha subject. The following arguments are 
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Manual Employments and WritiniT, 

. The connection between these two things is educationally 
very important; for as writing is essentially a matter for both 
hand and eye, and as the one great object of all manual employ- 
ments is to train both hand and eye, the connection stands 
revealed at once. This truth is obvious from an examination of 
the qualities required for writing. The eye has to learn to 
distinguish the shades of outline, heights, and distances, which 
vary absolutely and relatively, and to appreciate the different 
grades of beauty in the various forms of curve employed. The 
child must learn to perceive a shape before he can imitate it. 
Then comes manual training. The discipline of the muscles, 
regulated by the judgment of the eye, and both demanding much 
practice, shows writing to be essentially a matter of hand and eye 
training. 

Now, the problem is, which of the many exercises embraced 
under the terms Kindergarten or Manual Training give this 
required training in the sense demanded by writing, remembering 
that the problem applies to Infant School children ? 

The Kindergarten method of learning to write shows that 
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several “ occupations” contribute to this training, for this method 
consists of four steps, each of which is a means for manual 
training. 

1. Clay Modelling. — ^The hand is first trained upon moulding objects in day. 

2. Paper Cutting. — The cutting out of paper figure.s follows 

3. Brassing — These e.xercises gradually lead up to elementary di awing. 

4. Writing. — ^The children then commence writing lessons. 

It will be noticed that drawing is the final step preparatory to 
writing itself; and if drawing be reckoned among such employ- 
ments, it undoubtedly assists more than anything, for writing is 
but another form of drawing. This is obvious from a comparison 
of the elements involved. 



Writing. 


Drawing. 


The right line. 

The link. ' 

1 

Perpendicular line. 

Horizontal line. 

{ 

The hook. 1 

The crotchet. ' 

\/ 

Oblique lines. 

- 

The curve. 

The bar. 

Writing 18 a combination of ; 


Various forms of the curve, including 
the O (circle). 

Drawing is a combination of these. 


Ruling' of Slates. 

Slates may be ruled in several different ways, all of ivliich 
have something to be said in their favour. One important 
method, the rhomboidal, has already been pointed out and illus- 
trated, but other methods are now more frequently used. To say 
nothing of the trouble or expense of ruling, just where the rhom- 
boids are most useful, there they are most confusing. Young 
children get muddled and discouraged with the many lines of this 
method and its many technicalities. 

Generally, the style of ruling adopted will depend upon the 
class. The younger the class, up to a certain limit, the more help 
they want. 

For Infants. — As a rule four lines are usodiniuling the slates, but five are an 
improvement. When four only are used no line is given for joins, and children 
require as much help there as anywhere. The object is to avoid confusing the 
children whilst helping them, and this is easily done by a judicious mixture of 
taint and thick lines. A specimen of the proposed niling follows. Between 
each complete set of lines as heio shown .i space of /o of an inch should be 
left. 
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Other Stanaards,— These should be left to the ordinary one-lme ruling, as 
seen in copy books and exercise books. If any assistance is leqmrcd in correct- 
ing faults and giving practice to prevent their lecurrence, Mulhauser’s rhomboids 
might be used. But they should be dropped as soon as the correction is fixed. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

OBJECTS OP TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Primavy. — The practical value attached to a knowledge of 
the subject must always be considered its primary object, and 
the chief practical objects are as follow : — 

1. Maps and Plans — ^The pupil is taught to grasp the mean- 
ing and use of these, and as they figure appreciably in the every- 
day life of the people, a right understanding of them is important. 

2 . Trade and Commerce. — England is the greatest manu- 
facturing and commercial nation of the world. If this supremacy 
is to be maintained, the productive districts and the chief 
markets, actual and potential, should be known. The quickest, 
safest, and cheapest trade routes ; the national tastes and require- 
ments of foreign customers ; the sources of our food supply, and 
many kindred questions also become of vital importance. 

3. Xiiterature. — Much of our literature, and especially news- 
papers, assumes a fair amount of geographical knowledge, hence 
this subject should be taught for the intelligent comprehension of 
modern literature. 

4. Emigration. — England is said to be over-populated, and 
fields for emigration are essential to relieve the surplus popula- 
tion, and to carry out the advisable and beneficent planting of the 
earth by the English people. 

5. Naval Power. — England is the greatest naval and maritime 
power in the world. From this point of view alone the necessity 
for geographical knowledge is obvious. 

U. Secondary. — Rightly taught, the subject is interesting, 
instructive, pleasant, and intellectual. It affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for intellectual training; observation, imagination, 
memory, and reasoning all being cultivated by its teaching. 
These subjects are dealt with more fully under the next heading. 
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aZiNKaAL FBINCIPi:.X!S. 

If the subject is to be presented to the pupils in an interesting 
and scientific manner, if the interest is to be maintained, and if 
the dull and backward children are not to be left in the rear, then 
there are certain general principles which it will be necessary to 
observe in its teaching. 

1. Illustration. — The subject must be profusely illustrated, 
for this arouses interest and gives life to the lesson. The B.B. 
should be freely used, and sketches in coloured chalks introduced 
where necessary. Maps and diagrams of all sorts, apparatus and 
models, are essential. Objects of manufactures, export and import, 
should be exhibited. Even reading, poetry, and anecdotes may 
be utilised for this purpose. Treatment of this sort will tend to 
destroy the still paramount idea among children, that geography 
is a dry subject. 

a. IntelUgence.— One of the great faults of modern geography 
lessons is the undue use of the memory involved. Memory will 
always be necessary, but the higher faculties of the mind should 
be called into play. The reasoning powers of the pupils should be 
taxed. Observation should be stimulated by careful attention to 
the local physical and political facts. So far as possible, the 
locality of the school should be made to furnish the illustrations, 
the instances, and sometimes even the lessons themselves. The 
pupils will then see things more fully, and with more interest. 
They will form the habit of noticing things in the best sense of the 
word. Then, in good lessons, there is plenty of scope for the 
proper development of the unagination, and for this purpose ideas 
rather than words must be given. Graphic description must be 
cultivated by the teacher, so that the mental image created by the 
child may approximate to the real thing described. The mental 
effort required to form a picture of an Indian forest, or a mine, is 
greatly aided by good verbal description, pictures, and sketches. 
There should also be continuity in the teaching. Isolated facts 
have little interest for children, so that each fact should be pre- 
sented in relation to other facts. 

3.\Memory.— The abuse of geography chiefly rests here. The 
memory is often overworked, to the neglect of the other faculties 
involved, The object of the teacher is to get the biggest return 
for the smallest outlay of memory. Too often there is mere role 
work, without any, or with but little intelligence, as in the learning 
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of strings of bays, capes, or counties. To avoid this we must 
arouse interest by natural associations. Classifications must be made 
on the basis of real resemblances. A free use of comparison and 
contrast, which present the positive and negative side of the com- 
parative method, should be made, and the assistance of drawing 
and pictures should be enlisted ; for drawing is a fine aid to the 
graphic memory, whilst pictures appeal to the pictorial memory, 
which is good in most children. 

Instances of natural association would be the joining of certain 
bays with certain ports ; coal fields with manufactures ; produc- 
tions with industries. The etymology of the names of places may 
be given in the higher classes, and some choice may be exercised 
in the presentation of facts. This choice of facts should be regu- 
lated by the following rules : — 

(a) Alt statistics should be given in comparison with some well-known st.in- 
hard; e.g., all aie-is niishl be compared wJth that of England. 

Ill) General statistics should te given in round numbers. 

(.•) Special statistics in exact figures. 

4. Reasoningr- — Classifications, generalisations, and discoveries 
have to be made ; cause and effect traced ; and the general truths 
of the subject demonstrated and grasped. 

B. Gradation. — ^The first lessons should be very simple, and 
there should be a careful gradation of subsequent lessons. 
Familiar terms should be used where possible, rather than 
technical ones, which could and should be introduced later; e.g., 
“ neck ” for “ isthmus,” “ feeder ” for “ tributary,” etc. Then the 
lessons should be short, so that they may be thorough, and they 
should show a unity of plan. There is always a temptation to 
digress, and this should be resisted. 

6. Realiatic. — The teaching should be realistic. The children 
should be encouraged to observe local features, and to describe 
them orally to the teacher. The child’s knowledge and experience 
should be used, for this knowledge will form the basis for efforts 
of constructive imagination when proceeding to the unknown. By 
the aid of models, toys, apparatus, and specimens, the real things, or 
substantial approximations to them, can be shown. Children can 
see in this way real miniature mountains, real rivers, real capes, etc. 
rmST UESSONS in geography. 

The first lessons in geography should be given as a series of 
object lessons connected with familiar things, and freely illustrated 
by pictures. The children will then commence— as they should — 
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with the concrete, for the elementary notions that form the basis 
of all true geographical teaching must be gained through the 
senses, and the subsequent transition to the abstract will then be 
made with greater ease and success. The more simple objects 
should be taken first, such as earthenware, iron, wood, tin, 
coal and chalk. The children should not only see the articles 
but also handle them, and so all their ideas will thus be accurate 
and sound. Furthermore, let them name any of the rises of these 
objects, and this will show to them the reason why men take so 
much trouble to get them. Receive and utilise every answer that 
is in the least pertinent. The places from which they are obtained 
might be described with the aid of pictures, and the. distance of 
each place could be given by estimating the time it would take a 
person to walk there. The manner of bringing them — train, road, 
river, or ship — could then be pointed out. 

Such a course as this will necessarily involve lessons and 
explanations of the various geographical definitions, and these 
could be taught realistically. 

The productions of our own land should next receive attention 
— animal, vegetable, and mineral. These could subsequently be 
compared with the productions of other countries, the better known 
being taken first. These lessons on other lands will require 
efforts of imagination, which will thus get material supplied for 
fresh constructive efforts. 

Finally, the lessons might embrace the people, their trades 
and occupations, their customs, their food, clothing, habits, etc. ; 
and these again in their turn should be compared with those of 
other countries. 


I. Simple Plans.— The teacher’s first task is to give the 
children an accurate idea of what is meant by a plan. For this 
purpose a number of simple and suitable familiar objects should 
be used for demonstration. The lesson will require some such 
graduation as follows, commencing with the dot or point, and 
finishing with some simple geometric solid or common object. It 
is not advisable at this stage to bother about scale. It will be 
sufficient for the present to simply preserve a general proportion, 
the children aiding by suggesting as much as possible the draw- 
ing of the lines. 

A plan IS properly the representation of anything drawn on a 
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plane, and In a special sense it is the tepresentation of a 
horizontal section of anything. The teacher’s task is to convey 
this information in simple language and by suitable demonstration. 
On no account should such a definition be given to the class ; but 
explanation and demonstration by the teacher should be followed 
by a simple description from the class. It is advised that an attempt 
be made to develop the idea by some such method as follows : — 

1 . First Ideas. 

{a) The childien lake their slates and pencils. Each one is instnieted to 
make a dni on his slate, the teacher doing lilcettise. The teacher then 
brings his eye in a direct line o\er the dot on his slate, and invites the 
class to do likewise. They are then asked to describe what they see— 
a dot That is called the fian of a dot. 

(/') The teacher next takes a knitting needle or something similar. It is held 
111 a horisonla I position, and is brought in a diiect 

line beneath the eyes of several of the boys, They . 

are again invited to describe what they see — a A li 

straight line (A). That is called the plan of the 
knitting needle. The teacher draws the plan on the B.B., and directs 
the class to draw a similar plan on their slates. The needle is then 
held vertically, and the same process is followed. This time they see 
only a point or dot. That is the plan of the needle in a vertical 
position (A). 

(c) A Tijiiare piece of paper or cardboaid is next taken. The same method 
is adopted. The square is fiist held 
horizontally in a direct line l)ene.ath 
the eye ; the class is invited to name 
what they see , the plan is then diawn 
on the B,B. by the teacher, and the 
class aie instructed to draw the plan 

(A) on Iheir slates. The figure (A) is , 

called the plan of the square. The square is next held m a vertical 
position ; the same steps are gone through, and the plan is recognised 
as the figtii e (B). . 

id) Other figiues should be tieated m a similar way. great cate being taken 
to see that they are carefully graded, and tlut the one more or less 
naturally suggests or leads to the other. Where the figure has two 
views, or two simple plans, each should be dealt with The order 
recommended is as follows 


□ 


□ CZl 



Square Prism 


3 


060 

Ring Sphere Cyli 








HI. Flans of the School and Bistrict. — ^The class sj 
be ready to draw with intelligence those plans laid down 
in the Code. The order to be observed naturally sugge 
and should be adhered to, viz . : — 
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alt with in exactly the same way 
! woik, but the piocess is exactly 
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plans is to give the scholars an intelligent idea of the map. In 
this sense all these lessons on plans are preparatory lessons to 
map drawing. The connection between the two must be pointed 
out and used, and subsequently their differences demonstrated. 
Lead gradually up to the more difficult conception of a map, and 
for this purpose proceed as follows : — 

1. Braw a Plan of Somo Simple Oblects. — Lay the B.B on the school table 
and draw the plan on it in this position— say of the pencil fox, or a ilate or ink., 
stand; or, better still, draw the plans of all of them. Then pi, ace the B.B. on 
the easel. The children .see the point .at once. The B.B. should really lie in a 



honrontal position. Why does it not? Then the veitical position on the 
ease! is a mere m.ilter of convenience, to enable all the class to sec more e.as!ly 
and mote elleeUially. 

2. Draw a Plan of a Flat Qeographloal Model. — Get some clay and .some 
water, Spread out a thin surface of clay in a sluillow trough. Mark out the 
lionise of a nver and a lake in the clay, and pour a little water into them. 
Again lay yoiii B.B. on the table or on the floor, and draw the plan of the 
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Map. 

Picture. 

1. A map is a plan. 

2. A map has not the same eflects of light 
and shade as a picture. 

3. A map shows a view from one particu- 
lar position—from above. 

4. A map has imaginary lines, such as 
latitude, longitude, etc, 

5. Rougbl}^ speaking, a map appeals to 

1. A picture is an elevation. 

2. Both may or may not have colour, 

3. A picture shows things and places as 
they ^ppear to the eye in ^enetal positions. 

5. A picture appeals to the eye and to the 
emotions. Both map and picture may ap- 
peal to the taste, but the picture will do so 
to ft greater degree. 


HOW TO TEACH THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 

1. Fix the South, — ^Wait for a suitable day, and then turn to 
the sun at mid-day. Explain south as meaning the sun quarter, 
and from this And all the other cardinal points in the following 
order : N., E., and W. Do not start with the N. 

2. Fix the Directions in the Schoolroom. — Mark them, with 
their initials, on the floor or walls. In London Board schools 
they arc painted on the ceiling. In Glasgow they are fixed by 
means of brass bars inserted in the granolite at the school 
threshold, 

3. North. — Show how the top of the map is N. To do this 
lay the B.B. on the floor, and mark there the true directions thus 
found. Then place the B.B. on an easel, and show how N. comes 
to be at the top, but explain that N. does not mean up higher 
than the rest; that the existing arrangement is merely one of 
convenience. 

4. Other Points. — Explain the principle of naming the other 
points. Describe each by means 
of the two bounding it ; e.g., 
N.E. means some spot between 
the N. and the E. It is both N. 
and E., and is therefore said 
to be N.E. So with the other 
points, N.W., S.W., and S.E. 
Then proceed to finer differences 
such as W.N.W, ; i.c., between 
W. and N.W. In this way 
work out all the points of the 
compass. 

B. Compass. — ^The compass itself should now 


N.W. N.E 



S.W S E. 


be introduced 
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to the class. Explain the word compass by showing that its 
points compass the circle, and the earth is circular in shape. The 
class will then see why its points are called points of the compass. 
Deviation and the magnetic qualities of the compass should 
form a later lesson. A “model" compass might be built by the 
teacher in front of the class, and with a little preparation and 
ingenuity each child might also make one at the same time. 

SHAPE ANX> SIZE OP THE EARTH. 

I. Its Shape.— This has to be taught to children in Standard 
II., but its position in the syllabus is a mistake. Children are 
not as a rule capable of making the necessary inferences from the 
only facts or illustrations that can be presented to them. The 
following proofs are usually given : — 

1. The disappearance of ships beneath the horizon. 

а. The earth s shadow on the moon. 

3. The shape of the sun and the moon. 

4. The circular shape of the horizon. 

4. A greater altitude means a grentei hoi izon. 

б. Going “ round ” the world. 

The railway proof is omitted as being beyond the average 
child, and more or less this is true of some of the other proofs. 
Pictures or sketches should be shown in illustration of each proof. 

rt. Its Size — The size of the earth is never much more than a 
mere abstraction to the young children of Standard II., whatever 
the teacher may do in the way of objective teaching. The esti- 
mation of size is defective in most people, and in children 
especially so. The information imparted will embrace the size of 
the circumference, the two diameters, the total area, the area of the 
land, and the area of the water. The earth might also be roughly 
compared with the size of the sun and nwon. But time will be the 
chief aid to the teacher, and the best impressions of any large 
area will be gained by stating the time it would take the class to 
walk over it. The size of the various objects in the room should 
be estimated and measured if necessary. The estimates could 
then proceed to the school, the street, the town, and so on, lead- 
ing finally up to the size of the earth. As soon as you get 
beyond the town or the village, you transgress the bounds of 
their experience ; hence any reference to county, country, or con- 
tinent is not recommended. It is a mere attempt to measure one 
abstraction by another. If railway journeys are used as the 
standard, they are the experience of the few, and are rarely 
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coincident. Then follows the necessary correction to the staple 
test of walking, and an extra and superfluous difficulty is thus 
added. In estimating these mighty distances, the deepest and 
most intelligent impression is made by an illustration or ex- 
perience within the knowledge and grasp of all. 

GEOG-RJVPHICAIi DEFUHTIONS, 

So far as possible, these should be taught objectively. A free use 
should be made of models, which should be the work of the teacher 
or some member of the class. Pictures and diagrams, of which 
there are now plenty in the market, should be brought in to 
assist, In every case the teacher is advised to commence the 
lesson with an effort to develop the idea of the particular land or 
water division to be defined, and to furnish plenty of examples so 
that the definition when it comes should be the work of the class 
itself. The completeness and accuracy of the definition or 
description given by the children will be the measure of the 
teacher’s success. Any errors should lead to a recapitulation oi 
that portion of the lesson which is responsible, and such recapitu- 
lations should be given until the class shows a sound and accurate 
idea of the subject of the les.son. A lesson on Capes follows as a 
typical illustration of the method of giving these lessons, and the 
adoption of some such style of teaching will enable the young 
teacher to remove that dull, mechanical, rote aspect which has 
been so characteristic of these lessons in the past. 


A CAPE. 

Apfaratu ^ — Shallow dish, clay, water; picture of 
England and Ireland ; a bird’s bill (if possible) ; B.B. 


Maps of 



I. Develop the Idea of a Cape. 

1. By the aid of a shallow dish, 
some clay, and some water, develop 
the idea of a cape. 

a. Show a picture of a cape. 
Compare with model. Note that 
the cape is small compared with 
other portions of land. 

3. Ask class to define a cape. 


it cape Is a small piece of land stretching out Into the sea. 


n. Kinds of Capes. 

I. Take some clay and rapidly make rough small models of— - 
a. J. Cape. h. Bill. c. Haze or Nose. 

rf.Head. e. Foreland. /.Point. 
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These should be taught together, for each is the natural 
complement of the other. They should be taught objectively. 
For this purpose a clay model of some well-known or suitable 
district should be made, such as the Downs of Kent and Surrey. 
The map should afterwards be brought into use, and well-known 
ranges of hills with their adjacent valleys, should be pointed out 
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and briefly described. In making out the notes of lessons on 
such a subject, the model should be sketched and the map 
drawn. 

The common experience of the children, as based on observa- 
tion, should be utilised. Every shower of rain affords material 
for the teacher. The wearing effect of the rain upon the roads 
can be pointed out, or rather drawn from the children. A little 
suggestive questioning will suffice. Rain water is tolerably pure ; 
but the streamlets running from the roads into the gutters 
are dirty or muddy. The children will see at once that the 
rain is thus wearing away the road. A reference to the 
usually worn condition of ground beneath a water tap, a pump, 
or a spout will illustrate the same thing. A reference might 
also be made to the beds and channels of rivers, although, 
so far as the Code is concerned, perhaps this reference would 
he a little too premature. On such concrete examples as 
these the imagination might fairly be set to work to conceive 
the vaster and mightier effects as displayed in the formation of 
valleys, The connection between hills and valleys will thus be 
demonstrated. 

Other forces assist. The rain and the river have their 
auxiliaries. The frost hardens, cracks, and loosens the surface 
material, and sometimes acts in mightier ways still. Snow is 
another agent. As frozen rain, it does much the same work as 
rain in swelling the volume of our rivers and lakes ; in wearing 
away our roads ; and in mountainous districts bringing down 
masses of earth and rock sometimes in its avalanches, In its 
frozen and condensed form, layer upon layer accumulating 
through centuries, it forms the glacier, which is a mighty manu- 
facturer of valleys. The tides, with their persistent wash of the 
ebb and flow, are another denuding agency. 

Land is sometimes elevated by internal forces. This is a 
positive force in the formation of hills, and instances of raised 
districts (c.g,, sea beaches) should be given. 

The transition from hills _to mountains is easy and natural. 
After hills and valleys are thoroughly understood, lessons on 
mountains should be given. These lessons may be given from 
different standpoints, but one method is suggested in the following 
sketch : — 
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MOtrNTAlNS. 

A/>paratu^~~Mode\ of hill, of England, pictures of mountain scenery, Man 
of England. 

, English children will have seen a mnuntain, but many will have seen a 

hill. 1 he object of this lesson is to endeavour to get the children to form by construc- 
tive imagination a correct mental image of a mountain. 

I. Development of the Idea of a Mountain. 

I. Get the children to name a hill or hills in the neighbour- 
hood of the school. Ask how long it takes them to get to the top. 
Now endeavour to get children to imagine a "hill” so high that 
three, six, twelve, or more hours are required to reach its summit. 



have noticed a cloud resting on the top of the hill. Picture a 
"hill” so high that a cloud rests on its summit even on some fine 
days, and; if possible, show a picture of a mountain partly covered 
with clouds. 

3. The children may have observed that the grass, etc., does 
not grow so freely on the top of the hill as in the valley. Describe 
the ascent of a very high "hill,” the gradual stunting and final 
disappearance of the trees, the gradual disappearance first of grass 
and then of moss, and lastly a summit absolutely bare of vegeta- 
tion. 

4. The children may have observed that in winter the snow 
often remains on the top of the hill some time after it has melted 
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ft the valley, or they may have noticed that the top of the 
^'hite with frost or snow in the early morning when there hi 
10 frost or snow in the valley beneath. 


5. Summarise by drawing a word-picture of a very high “ hill,” 
the ascent of which takes some hours, which has a summit some- 
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6. Show some pictures ot mountains; also of parties of 
mountaineers making ascents, etc. Vividly describe the ascent 
of a snow mountain. 

Definition — A mountain is a very high hill. 

II. Examination of the Model of England. 

I. Direct attention to the model, and get children to see that 
the mountainous parts of England are in the north and west. 

•z. Point out the position of Snowdon. Show picture. Let the 
thickness of one book represent the height of the church spire 
(say 100 feet), then take five books to represent the height of the 
nearest hill (say 500 feet), and lastly pile thirty-five books against 
the wall to represent the height of Snowdon. 

3. Get children to observe that some of the mountains in the 
model are arranged in a “line,” some in a “crowd” or “ring”. 





Teach the terms Chain and Group. Sketch a chain and group 
on B.B. Have the positions of the chains and groups of mountains 
in England pointed out. 

III. Examination of Map. 

Show how mountains are marked on the map. 

Note — The term "Watershed" may he taught in connection with term "Chain”. 

B.B. SUMMARY. 

S. mountain is a vary high hill. 

Some mountain tops are always covered with snow, 

A mountain chain is a line of mountains. 

A mountain group is a crowd of mountains. 

Snowdon is the highest mountain In Englstnd and Wales. 
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RIVERS. 

The chief points to be noticed in giving a lesson on rivers are 
here enumerated, but it is not suggested that every lesson should 
contain all the information specified. The time allowed and the 
class must be the chief determining factors. The points should 
always be introduced in the order recommended, so as to preserve 
the proper sequence in teaching — from the more known to the 
less known. Children may see a river day by day, and may also 
see its various uses exemplified. They probably know little or 
nothing about its formation, and therefore this should generally 
come last. We will take the Thames as an example. 

1. Uses. — li Vi a, ^eaX commercial highway ; ships laden with goods from 
all parts of the world p.iss up and down it continually. Many traiies are 
carried on along its banks, whilst with its steamboats it affords a pleasant 
means of comtmtnicatim between one place and another. It contributes to the 
■water supply of the people, for some companies draw largely from it ; whilst 
the fish caught at its mouth and in its upper courses increase the food supply. 
In its prettier parts it is even used as a residential place, for many house boats 
are now found upon it. It also affotds opportunities for swimming, rowing, 
sailing, punting, and fishing, while pleasure parties by steam boats or rowing 
boats swarm upon it. These facts show its recreative use to be one of the most 
important. 

2. Course.— Follow the course from its source to its mouth, and take the 
opportunity to teach right and left banks, shore, bed, channel, tributary, 
mouth, course, basin, estuary, chief towns, bridges, tunnels, and chief fenies. 

3. Formation.— Describe the circulation of water on the globe— evapora- 
tion, conden tion, atmospheric phenomena (ram, snow, etc ), the percolation of 
rain, and b.c formation of springs. For other rivers it may bo necessary to 
describe the formation of a glacier, and to show that some rivers take their rise 
from them. 


THE BTnXE OF A COtJUTRy. 

In teaching the “build” of a country, first make the class 
thoroughly understand that the term means the “ make,” “form,” 
or “ physical construction ” of a country. It will thus practically 
embrace the physical features of that country ; e.g., extent, 
length of coast line, chief capes and bays, rivers, mountains, 
lakes and plains. The ordinary method of teaching this branch 
of the work is bad. Lists of capes, bays, islands, rivers, etc., 
taught as mere strings of names, with an utter absence of 
objective and realistic teaching, are worse than useless. Abstract 
numbers to express extent are very often meaningless. Some 
district should be taken as a standard, and other countries com- 
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pared with it. The coast line should be taught by a series of 
descriptive voyages with the aid of the map and B.B. sketches. 
Mountains might be compared with some well known or neigh- 
bouring hill. Pictorial illustrations, where possible, should be 
brought into requisition. Boating parties could traverse the 
rivers if the imagination of the class is properly appealed to, and 
stimulated by the descriptive powers of the teacher. Mountains 
could be climbed in the same way, and the views thus revealed 
described. The narrative element thus introduced would remove 
the dulness of the usual lesson. On such a method as this a num- 
ber of geographical problems would naturally suggest themselves, 
and would aid the training of the faculties of observation and 
reasoning. For instance, the influence of “ build ” upon the 
health, tastes, sentiments, and industries of the country could be 
deduced. A mountainous people are of an independent nature, 
and generally religious. Why? The capacity to deal with 
questions of this sort would be cultivated and developed by the 
methods suggested. Each item in the “build” would thus 
become a central objective fact, around which could be grouped 
a number of vital incidents in the life of the nation. Such 
work, it is true, will require more thought and preparation than 
usual, but the outlay will be found a productive one for all 
concerned. 


HOW TO TEACH IiATITTrDE AND LONGITUDE. 

1. Show their Necessity. — ^'I'ake a 
suitable ball. Make a mark A upon 
it, and then ask the children to locate 
the mark. They cannot. Let the ball 
represent the earth, and suppose this 
spot to be placed in some ocean or 
desert. They cannot locate it because they 
have no starting point to fix Us relative 
position. 

2. Find a Starting Point. — For this 
purpose it will be necessary to fix the 

polar points and to draw an equator. Proceed as follows : — 

(a) Fix the Polar Points. Take a piece of wire of suitable length and run 
it through the centre of the ball. Then make the ball revolve on this 
line, which is called an axis. Refer to the axis of a cart wheel as an 
illustration. The ends of this line are called poles. A pole means a 
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pivot, and the class will see the appropnateiiess of the name. The 
children tan fix the spot A now by reference to its distance from either 
polo. But it can be fixed more precisely than that. 




Draw an Equator. Compare the word " egual " with equator, and tell 
the class the line is so called because it divides the earth into two equal 
parts. The point A can now be better located. Its distance from the 
equator can be given as well as its distance from the polos. Measure 
its distance above the equator. This distance U called latitude. 


3. Xiatitude. — The class can now define latitude as distance 
from the Equator north or south. Draw a line through the point 
A parallel to the equator. This 
is called a parallel of latitude. 
There can be any number of them, 
as BC, DE, etc. Any spot we 
may wish to locate will have one 
of these parallels of latitude drawn 
through it, so as to fix its distance 
from the equator. The lines go 
right round the earth parallel with 
the equator, and all places on the 
same line have the same latitude. 

4. Degrees. — The earth is 35,000 
miles round the equator, which is divided into 360 parts. Each 
part is called a degree. Make the class quite understand that 
this is an arbitrary number, and it might have been 100, 500, or 
anything else. It was chosen because it is divisible by all 
numbers from i to i3 except 7 and ii. This fact should be told. 
A little problem then might be given asking how many miles 
there are in a degree at the equator, e.g., 25,000 360 = 69'39 

miles. Then let the class compare the parallels of latitude with 
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the equator — they decrease as they reach the poles; but as 
every circle on the globe is divided into 360°, the number of 


miles in a degree on a parallel of latitude 
varies with its position. At London, the 
number of miles in a degree on London’s 
parallel of latitude is about 43 ; at 80“ it is 


Take a globe, point out the parallels of latitude 
and their deoi easing size towaids the poles, and so 
demonstrate these facts practically. Where a globe 
is not available use a sphere from the drawing models 
or an ordinary ball. 



6. Longitude.— Ask the class to tell you how far east or west 
the spot A is. They cannot, because they again have no starting 
place. Suppose we fix on some place 
as a starting point — say Greenwich. 

The choice again is an arbitrary one. 

Now we can say how far east or west A 
is from Greenwich. If G be the posi- 
tion of Greenwich, draw a line round 
the ball passing through the two poles 
and the point G. This line is called a 
meridian, because all places along it 
have midday at the same time. Draw a 
diagram on the B.B. illustrating this. All the places a, b, e, d, e, 
along the meridian N.S. have midday at the same time. Meridian, 
then, means midday 



line. Now we can say 
that the point A is so 
far (measure distance) 
west of Greenwich. 
This line through Green- 
wich is called the first 
meridiem, because it is 
the point fixed upon to 
start from. The class 
should now give a de- 
finition of longitude. 



Fig. 7. 


6. Lines.— Mark points along the equator at equal 

distances (Fig. 6). Through these points and the poles draw 
circles. The children should be invited to notice that they are 
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not parallel, hence there an no parallels of longitude. The circles 
are called meridians for the reason given. These meridians are 
also divided into 360°, but as they are all the same size, a degree 
on a meridian of longitude always contains the same number 
of miles. 

7. How to find Xjatitude and Xiongitude. — The position of A 
will be fixed by drawing through it — 

(a) A parallel of latitude BAG. 

(^) A meridian of longitude NAS. 
The intersection of these 
two lines at A locates it. The 
spot A is so many degrees W. 
longitude, and so many degrees 
N. latitude. But when a ship 
is at sea, it is not possible to 
measure this distance, as chil- 
dren usually understand the 
word measure. Explain the 
method adopted as follows: — 

(a) Latitude. — This is fixed by the relative position of the 
polar star by night, and by the altitude of the sun by day. 

1, By Nliht. Tell the class that the pole star is always the same number of 

degrees above the horiron as the observer is removed from the equator, 
so that the height of the pole star gives the latitude of the observer. 
Now, the height of the polo star can be measured. (Reset ve the 
method how for another lesson.) If a person travelled 10“ northward, 
the polar star would appear to rise io“. 

2. By Day. The measurement is most often made by day, and then the 

altitude or height of the sun is used instead of the pole star. 

(b) Longitude. — All ships carry chronometers. These keep 
accurate Greenwich (the starting place) time. Suppose the 
height of the sun shows it to be 10 a.m. where the ship i.s, when 
it is 3 p.m. by the chronometer. A distance of 13° is allowed for 
each hour, because 360° -f 34 hours = 15° for each hour. Then 
the longitude is 15° for every hour’s difference in the two times ; 
i.e., it is 5 X 15° = 75° W. longitude. The longitude is W., because 
the time by the sun is in advance of the time by the chronometer. 
Again, suppose the sun to show it to be 4 p.m. and the 
chronometer 10 a.m. Then the longitude 6 x 15“ = go'"' E., 
because the time by the sun is after the time by the chronometer. 
Give plenty of examples, and do not forget to tell the class that 
all these lines are imaginary. 
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A XiESSOK ON DAY AND NIOST. 

Such a lesson as the following will need to be preceded by 
rtain amount of preliminarj' work, e.g . : — 

1. An easy conversational lesson to remind the children of the va>yii 
of i?ie aajr ami nights, e.g . : — 

h. ivmter- short days and long nifiSts. 

c. Spring, lengthemngdays and shortening nights. 

d. Autumn; shortening days and lengthening nights. 

2. A lesson teaching East and JPesf, which should connect the day wi' 
! sun and the night with the absence of the sun. 

3. A lesson on the .S'/tin/uJvr casl iv tie Sun, associated witli the fact tb; 
! sun is higher in the sky in summer than in winter. 

Afparatut — Candle or lamp ; ball on knitting-needle : cone of black oapi 
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The axis of the Earth can be neither pcrpendicnlar nor horizontai. 

2. In summer, in England, the axis of the Earth is inclined towards the 
Sun ; in winter it is inclined away ftom the sun. 

3. The Earth must move round the Sun as well as rotate on its axis : e.g., 
the last two facts might be thus taught ; — 



Results. 

Inferences. 

4. (ii) Place knitting- 
needle in a position .slant- 
ing a-niay Jrom the lighted 
lamp; route ball; or, 

[/< ) Use the bkek cone 
without the lamp. 

(f) Refer to positions of 
England and New Zea- 

The points near the 
south pole arc always in 
tlie light ; those near the 
north pole are always in 
the darkness. 

The spot marked Eng- 
land is for a shoit time 
in the light and for a long 
time m the darkness, eta 

If the axis of the earth 
were always inclined 
away from the sun, the 
north pole would have 
perpetual night, England 
would always have short 
days and long nights, 
New Zealand would have 
long days and short 
nights, while the south 
pole would have perpet- 

In winter the axis of 
the earth is inclined 
away from the sun. 

Eurther infer that the 
earth must revolve or 
move round the sun as 
well as rotate on its axis. 


B.B. SUMMARY. 

IThe earth rotates (turns) on Its axis. 

The rotation of the earth causes day and night. 


1. Meaningr. — In dealing with climate the teacher should com- 
mence by giving the class a clear and accurate idea of what the 
term now embraces. For this purpose he should invite definitions 
or descriptions from the class^ and seek to gather up all the 
correct items into one statement. He might assist by giving 
the derivation {klima) and its meaning. He might point out 
that the word really means a slope or inclination, and that the 
inclination referred to is the obliquity of the sun’s rays. But 
the term embraces more than this, Including as it does not only 
the temperature of a district, but its meteorological conditions 
generally. 

2. Xiatitude. — (a) The effect of the sun’s rays is greatest zi'hcre 
they fall ferpencUailarly on the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
as their obliquity increases. 
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{h) The surface covered by the oblique rays is greater than that 
covered by the perpendicular rays. 

(c) There is more absorption in the oblique rays, because the 
sun has to traverse more air particles, and as a result more is 
absorbed. Both these facts are clearly demonstrated in Fig. i of 
the lesson on climate which follows. 

(d) The slope is important ; to the south it is warmer than to 
the north. This is true of all latitudes. 

These are the main points which the teacher will have to put 
before the class to give a clear conception of the influence of lati- 
tude on climate. 

3. Elevation. — What is the influence of elevation ? The 
teacher must point out that the higher we ascend the colder if 
becomes. Thus altitude has the same effect as latitude. But there 
are modifying circumstances, and the teacher must be careful to 
point them out. He must make the class understand that the 
actual temperature of the air depends not so much upon the direct rays 
of the sun as upon the radiation from the heated surface of the earth. 
He must be supplied with suitable illustrations showing that the 
mountains may keep off hot or cold winds ; they may chill the 
winds with their snow caps ; they may bring down the rain by 
condensing the moisture in the atmosphere ; they may lie across, 
or in a line with the rain-bearing wind. These facts make the 
rainfall an important factor in climate. The addition of the snow 
chills, hence the nature of the surface is important ; and, as they 
influence or intercept winds, the prevailing winds are of conse- 
quence ; whilst it has already been shown that the direction of 
their slopes is a contributing element. Let us consider some of 
these influences in greater detail. 

4. The Nature of the Soil. — ^The teacher will need to bring 
the following facts under the notice of his class : — 

(a) A sandy desert, a tract of luxuiiant vegetation, an expanse of water 
radiate heat in veiy different degre^. The desert raises the tempera- 
ture of the air much ; the water little. These facts should be illus- 
trated by a reference to the great heat of well-known deserts, and to their 
extremes of tem peratiire sometimes. A reference to sum mer visits to the 
seaside, andapossiblereference to land andsea breezes, would emphasise 
the more equable temperature of water as compared with land. 

Id) A newly ploughed field both absorbs and radiates heat much more 
rapidly than a grass field. 

jr) But good absorbers are good radiators. Hence the desert cools 
quickly; water does not. Why? 

1, Heat is diffused through a larger mass owing to the depth to which solar 

radiation penetrates 

2, Owing to vertical and horizontal currents to great depths. 
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5. Proximity to the Sea. — ^\Ve have maritime climates and 
continental climates, the temperature of the former being more 
equable. A few statistics might be quoted in proof of this ; e.g., 
the climate of England might be compared with that of Canada or 
Russia, the comparison being restricted to parts lying in the same 
latitude. Again, oceanic currents, both hot and cold, are great in- 
fluences, and the Gulf Stream and the North Polar current might 
be given in illustration. The amount of the evaporation is in- 
fluenced by the proximity of the sea, and this leads us on 
naturally to the rainfall. 

6. Xlalnfall. — The points here to be noticed are : — 

(a) Coast countries have more rain than inland countries. 

W Mountain regions are wetter than the plains. 

(ff) The tropics have more rain than otlier cones. 

Examples in illustration should be given in each case. 

7. Prevailing Winds. — Atmospheric currents exercise a greater 
influence upon climate than oceanic currents. Illustrate by a 
reference to our own prevailing winds— our warm S.W. and our 
cold E. winds. Explain the cause in each case. 

8. Local Ciroumstaxoes. — All the influences enumerated may 
be more or leas modified by local circumstances, but the teacher 
will not experience much difficulty with some of these, as they are 
almost self-explanatory. Such facts as the following are included : — 

1 a) The amount of snowfall, 
i) Bogs and marshes cool the air. and generate fogs. 
e) Clay soils retain the moisture, and have the same effects as marshes. 
d) The relative duration of summer and winter. 

s) Some kinds of marshes abound in malarious and other exhalations un- 
favourable to health. 

(f) Large tracts of forests often produce the same results. 

(y) The clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land generally have favour- 
able effects on climate. On the other hand, a too complete removal 
of forests may prevent the deposition of moisture to such an extent as 
to cause droughts {W. I. Isles) or even floods {valley of Po). 

The teacher should be prepared to furnish examples in illus- 
tration of every one of these phenomena. 

9. Finally the class might have the distinction between weather 
and climate pointed out. Weather is daily ; climate embraces an 
average effect extending over many years. 

In the teaching of climate too much must not be crowded into 
one lesson. The subject is far too wide for that. It will be suffi- 
cient if two or three headings are taken up and dealt with 
thoroughly in each lesson, as in the subjoined instance, which 
deals only with latitude. 
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lesson on climate as influenced by LATITUDE-ccw.(i«.«d. 



Information. 

Teaching. 

E, 1. Insular Climate. 

(a) The range is small. 

\b) The climate is temperate be- 
cause water surfaces tend to equalise 
temperatures. 

2, Continental Climate. 

A climate of extremes and great 
range of temperature. 

pointed out. The parallel of latitude should 
be traced from Edinburgh to Moscow to 
show that their latitudes are the same. 

C and £). Explain these. 

E. Elucidate B by a reference to B. 

NOTES OF A laiSSON ON TRADE WINDS. 

In the teaching of winds three lessons stand out as of para- 
taount importance-- land and sea breezes, trade winds, and 
monsoons. As considerations of space prevent the giving of these 
three lessons in detail, one only, that on trade winds, is given as 
a type of the method to be adopted. The student should practise 
himself in writing similar notes on the other two. 

informalion. 

Teaching, 

I. Introduction. 

I. Air, when unequally heated, 
forms currents, because heated air 
expands and ascends, being pushed 
up by the colder air. 

I. This lesson should be one of a series. 
Lessons on winds generally, and oneonland 
and sea breezes, should have preceded it. 

The teacher should briefly recapitulate 
the truths taught in those lessons. 

The class will discover, before the lesson 
flnisbes, some similarity between this lesson 
and the lesson on land and sea breezes. 






A IJSSSOK OK BAIK. 

I. Principles Demonstrated and Explained. 

These should be taught by observation and experiment. 

1. Evaporation, 

{a) Take two tin saucers of equal size with equal quantities of water, Apply 
heat to one and not to the other, or place one near the fire and the 



other in a cool place. TAe one supplied with most heat will lose its 
water first, which will evaporate. 

{1) Refer to school ink wells. The ink in them dries up; i.e., the ink 
evaporates, 

{c) Cfl/ii in the spring often bring chapped hands. The moisture 

of the hands is evaporated by the wind. The natives of Africa, in order 
to protect themselves from the too rapid perspiration occasioned by the 
simoom, cover themsdves with fatty substances. 

(rf) The drping cf the clothes after washing can also be referred to. 
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" The apparatus being placed in an exposed situation, if at the end of a 
month the height of the water m the tube is two inches, it shows that the water 
has attained this height in the vessel, and consequently that a layer of two 



inches in depth expresses the quantity of rain which this extent of surface has 
received." — Ganot's Physics. 

nr. Bainfall.— This is measured by the rain gauge. The amount for each 
day is registered, and the average taken for the year. This gives the annual 
rainfall. The average rainfall can be taken from the average of a number of 
years. A day is rainy when the rainfall is not less than ‘ot inch. 

To give some idea of the amount of rain that falls put the following 
statistics on the B.B. 

I inch of rain on a square yard gives 4'679 gallons, or 4774 lbs. 

I inch of rain on an acre gives 22,662 gallons, or loi tons. 

FXmTHER STIGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OP 
OEOOBAPHY. 

As it is impossible within the limits of such a chapter as this 
to set out the methods for the teaching of the many subjects 
embraced under the term geography, a few further suggestions 
are made with a view to rendering assistance in the planning out 
of a few typical lessons. The skeleton of the lesson is provided ; 
the teacher’s task will be to fill in the details, to think out his own 
experiments and illustrations, and to make any modifications in 
the general outline that special or local circumstances may 
require. 

Iiessons on Towns. — Only the most important or the most 
interesting should be dealt with. One of the worst errors of 
geography lessons and geography books is the overcrowding of 
names, and the names of towns generally figure largely in this 
overcrowding. Having chosen the subject of the lesson, the 
teacher should proceed to deal with it as follows : — 

1 , Locality. 

ia) Latitude. 

Altitude. 

(e) Position — coast or inland ; river (if any). 
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S. Olimate. 


u 


Maximum and minimu 
Range of temperature. 
1. Daily range. 

Prevailing winds. 
Rainfall. 


3. Occupations. 

(a) Industries. 

a Commerce. 

Agriculture (crops). 


j;j aS“.SS“""; } onn.,^ „ 


lit) Religion. 

(e) Social life j houses ; dress ; amusements. 
S. Communications. 


(a) Land. 

I. Rail, 
a. Trams, eti 


(11) Water. 



6. Government. — Whether a corporation or vestiy, etc. The amount of 
local control (if any) possessed ; the methods of election, etc. 


Xiessons on Railways. — Show a map of the country chosen 
for the subject of the lesson, with its railway system well marked. 
The maps of the railway systems of one or two other countries 
should be put up also for the purpose of illustration, comparison, 
or contrast, and the systems should be carefully chosen with a 
view to this purpose. 

1. Total mileage. Compare with other countries. 

3. Number of trains, and rate of travelling. Compare district 
with district and country with country again. Get or give reasons 
for different rates. 

3. Fares : workmen's, Parliamentary (explain). Express, etc. 

4. Trade uses of railways. Preferential rates : their influence 
on trade. Light railways. Post-office work (Royal mail). 

5. Pleasure uses of railways. “Trips" or excursions. 
Mountain railways (Switzerland). 

6. Method of accommodation ; closed or open compartments ; 
corridor trains ; Pulman cars ; buffets ; sleeping carriages. Com- 
pare English, American, and Continental. 

7. The ticket system. Compare English with Continental. 
Electric railway system (no tickets). 

XiesBons onArtiolea of Commerce. — Take coal as an example, 
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1. Distribution (coal fields to be marked on the map). 

2. The extent of the coal industry. Compare with other 
countries. 

3. Its uses. 

U) Manufactures. 

[i) Locomotion. 

(c) Sea travelling. 

[li) Domestic uses. 

4. Its substitutes : peat, wood, charcoal. 

5. Exported to or imported from. Places to be named and 
pointed out. 

6. Its influence on the trade and wealth of the country. 

7. The factors determining its price. 

Zicssons on geographical Apparatus. — One of the chief 
characteristics of the present teaching of geography is the develop- 
ment of improved apparatus for realistic teaching. Globes, 
maps, and diagrams of all sorts are produced in abundance and in 
better quality than before; but the greatest development has been 
in the production of instruments and models for the teaching of 
the physical branch of the subject ; and although the present price 
of many of these articles keeps them out of many schools, still the 
young teacher ought to keep himself posted in the latest im- 
provements of this kind- These pieces of apparatus are full of 
suggestions, and they may help to elucidate problems that have 
hitherto been unintelligible or obscure to the teacher, and they 
may further give him hints for the construction of cheap, simple, 
and self-made apparatus. Illustrated descriptions of these and of 
other pieces of apparatus should be collected — they are easily 
obtainable from the illustrated advertisements constantly appear- 
ing, and from the readily issued illustrated catalogues of the pub- 
lishers — and pasted in some note book kept for the purpose. 
Such a book would be neither the least valuable nor the least 
useful in the student’s library. Such pieces of apparatus would 
include the Geodoscope, the Tellurian, the Orrery, Cunnington’s 
apparatus for illustrating the causes of the seasons, the Selenotrope, 
the Terrestrial Time Globe, the Volvorb, Clayden’s model of the 
Atlantic, Jessop’s apparatus for illustrating the effects of the 
earth’s revolution in her orbit, and the Planisphere. The Globe is 
here chosen, because it is within the knowledge and experience 
of all. 
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The Globe. 

1. Its Principal Uses. 

(«) To show the shape of the earth; its motions; its inclina- 
tion ; its zones ; meridians ; latitude ; longitude ; equator : ecliptic, 


(6) To teach climate, the angle of the sun, and the proximity 
of masses of land and water. 

(c) The relative position of the various continents, countries, 
oceans, seas, etc. 

(ii) To teach tides, day and night, seasons, sunrise, and sunset. 

(s) A globular magnet should be used for lessons on attraction 
and gravitation. 

{/) A relief globe should be used for teaching mountains, 
valleys, etc. 

2. Preparatory Xiessons. — To enable a child to thoroughly 
understand the teaching of the globe, previous lessons should 
have been given on the curvature of the earth, on attraction, and 
on the inequalities of the earth’s surface. 

(a) Simple Lessons on Attraction. — These lessons will help the children 
to understand how things adhere to the earth. 

' " ' ' ' ht by dipping a pencil in water. 

;an be shown by a few experiments. The children will 
s have the power of attracting or drawing each other. 

3 to explain gravity, as affecting larger bodies, like the 
A globular magnet would be a great aid ; failing thie 

(i) On the Curvature of the Earth, — The curvatuie of the ocean will be 
illustrated ^ a reference to the manner of appearing and dis.tppo.armg 
of ships. This can be illustrated by a small toy ship and a very large 
globe. Do not attempt other proofs at present. 

(c) Lessons on the Inegualltlee of the Earth's Surface should be given. 
This would give the idea of mountains, hills and valleys. 


The Comparative Method. 

This is the method of teaching on which several of our school 
geographies are more or less based, and it may be used to 
advantage in some cases ; but the resemblances should be real, 
and similarity should always precede dissimilarity, for points of 
likeness are more important than points of (Ufference, The 
placing of the facts side by side fixes the attention by appealing 
to curiosity and the critical faculty. When the comparisons take 
a graphic form the value of the method is enhanced. Contrast, 
a most valuable aid to memory, is the converse of comparison, 
and is very freely used. Illustrations follow, the first being taken 
from Meiklejohn’s Geography, and the second from Gill’s Student's 
Geography. 
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Mountain Lakes. Lakes in Piains. 

) Very deep. (a) Generally shallow, 

I Have high and steep shores. {i) Have low sloping shores 
I Are generally long and narrow, (ej Are often broad. 

) Inegularinshape. {(/) Regular and monotonou 

Picturesque scenery. (e) Tame scenery. 

Wine prodiKtions in millions of gallons. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HISTORY, 


Value of History. 

T. It helps to reveal the past history of the country, and so gives 
an amount of valuable information. 

2. It calls forth feelings of patriotism. It stimulates the national 
pride, promotes a love of virtue, gives powerful object lessons 
against vice, and tends, rightly taught, to make good citizens. This 
ought to be its prime aim. 

3. It arouses interest and curiosity, and so helps to form habits 
of concentration. This object is defeated when history lessons are 
crammed. 

4. It furnishes plenty of work for the reasoning powers. The 
pupil learns to trace cause and effect ; to generalise ; and to make 
valuable inductions. He finds a cycle in historic events— that 
history repeats itself. He sees the power of the monarch grow 
less, and he learns why ; how one class rises and another falls ; 
and fac.ts which throw a powerful light upon present tendencies, 
and give plenty of scope for thought. 

5. Properly taught, and methodically studied, it may be made 
a good training for the memory, which it taxes severely. 

6. Persons and events of the past are still on their trial before 
posterity. History presents evidence which is weighed and 
reasoned on; conclusions are arrived at, and judgment is pro- 
nounced. It thus cultivates the critical faculty . 

7. Our sympathies are often called into active play, and any- 
thing which strengthens and develops sympathy is a valuable aid 
to social progress. It also provides a legitimate safety-valve for 
the play of the malevolent affections. 

8. It increases our capacity and opportunities ior pleasure. By 
association the objects in our museums, our old buildings, our 
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battlefields, all possess an added interest and attraction from our 
knowledge of history. 

g. It helps to brush away national prejudice by giving us some,, 
knowledge of other nations. Bias against, and hatred and con- 
tempt for other nations, are often the result of ignorance. 

The Objects of History. 

“ The history of mankind is the history of great men. To find 
out these, to clear the dirt from them, and to place them on their 
proper pedestals, is the function of the historian. He cannot 
have a nobler one.” (Carlyle.) This is equally true of the 
teacher’s function. 

“ The object of history is to discover and make visible 
illustrious characters, and pay them unguidging honour. His- 
tory teaches that right and wrong are real distinctions. That is 
the best condition of things which produces, not the large.st 
amount of knowledge or wealth, but the men of noblest nature. 
Does history show that in proportion as men are left to their own 
wills they become happier, truer, braver, simpler, more reverent of 
good, more afraid of evil ? This is a high ideal, but it is one the 
historian should strive to reach, for the only true progress is 
moial progress." (Froude.) 

What is true of the historian is again true of the teacher. 
The progress of morality and the development of patriotism 
should always be the two chief objects sought in teaching. 

Bacon says it is the true object of history to represent the 
events themselves together with the counsels, and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty and faculty 
of every man’s judgment. A Greek writer says history is philo- 
sophy teaching by example. 

“Now, what is the problem of teaching history ? It is (i.) to 
introduce several hundreds or thousands of persons, and several 
hundreds of events, to an age that knows nothing, except by the 
power of sympathetic or anticipative imagination, of men or of 
things ; (ii.) to make each person introduced an individual and a 
real character ; (Hi.) to show the connection of cause and effect 
between great events." (Meiklej'ohn.) 

Greneral Hints on the Teaobing' of History. 

I. The teacher should combine history and geography, so as 
to teach certain valuable lessons concerning territorial, political, 
and commercial history. 
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3. He should seek to bestow accuracy and skill in representing 
graphicallj' the ideas gained from books. 

3. He should teach the association of different subjects, and 
the knowledge that they are diverse parts of one whole. 

4. He should show the connection between history and litera- 

5. The pupil should receive very definite general impressions 
of the progress of historical events. He should also learn a con- 
siderable number of historical facts, not necessarily for immediate 
use, but to serve as a point of resistance for gaining other such 
facts in future years. 

6. The pupil should make some progress in learning how to 
use the material he has acquired. 

7. “ He should develop keenness of observation in regard to 
the political and social conditions in which he finds himself. 
These conditions of themselves are seldom of interest to the 
pupil, for it is physical rather than mental activity that appeals to 
him. But our Great Charter, such rebellions as those of Tyler 
and Cade, our poor law, etc., should lead to a knowledge of what 
the State does for its dependent classes. The study of the 
colonists’ resistance to taxation that fires the boy’s heart should 
lead to an interest in the principles of taxation in his own day 
and country. Every concrete illustration of the past should 
find its parallel or its abstract application in the present.” (Miss 
Salmon.) 

Difficulties in the Teachin§r of History. 

I. The subject is by no means an easy one, for it demands 
plenty of good sound reasoning and reading from the teacher. In the 
Baconian sense, the teacher must be essentially a “ full ” man, 

3 . The maintenance of a proper historical perspective is difficult. 
Events and persons want keeping in their proper places. The 
leading characters and their chief works need to be in the front 
of the picture plane. The unimportant, both in person and fact, 
should be omitted or put well back in the picture. 

3, The teacher requires good descriptive powers to vitalise his 
characters and events. This will involve the possession of good 
vocal control, more or less dramatic ability, a readiness of illus- 
tration, and a skilful use of the forces of contrast and comparison. 
The imagination and the emotions also require skilful management. 

4. There is a tendency to abuse the memory rather than to use 
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it. It is so easy for the teacher to give a chapter to be read up, 
and then to examine upon it. The memorj' is overworked, and 
very often matter thus acquired is neither digested nor retained. 
The memory is called into play extiavagantly. If a chapter is to 
be read it should be read after a lesson on its subject matter had 
been given, and not before. 

5. There is a further tendency to overivork. Too much is 
often demanded for the time at its disposal, and the lesult is 
disastrous. The work is neither properly taught nor digested. 
Even where the demands are apparently more reasonable, and a 
“period” only is prescribed, we have that commendable craze 
for “ thoroughness ” showing itself in the examination questions, 
and which must of necessity involve more work. 

6. It requires, for effective teaching, a great mental range on 
the part of the pupils. History is a strange mixture of the very 
simple and the very difficult. Parts fall easily within the com- 
prehension of young scholars; parts require much riper minds. 
Hence the lessons must be suitable; and the principle of selection 
involved is often very trying for the teacher. 

Faults in the Teaching of History. 

In stating the difficulties of teaching history, one naturally 
indicates some of its faults, for the two facts stand in the relation 
of cause and effect. 

I. Too much is attempted; a mass ot detail is crowded into 
book and lesson, only to the damage of both. This kills all 
interest. 

а. The memory is unduly taxed ; training and education dis- 
appear, and cram becomes rampant. This kills good method, 

3, The teaching is often unconsciously obscure. Allusions are 
made, and it is often assumed they are understood. Terms 
are given without being defined or explained. They may be 
understood by the teacher ; they rarely are by the class, 

4, Ail history lessons ought to be focussed on its two main 
objects— moral and patriotic. This is more frequently forgotten 
than remembered. The focus being wrong, the view cannot be right. 

5, Unsuitable matter is chosen. Often, if it is suitable in 
quantity, it is unsuitable in kind or quality. 

б. Often there is insufficient preparation. Preparation is 
absolutely essential, even if the teacher be a full reader and a 
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deep thinker. The obscurity attaching to many of the lessons is 
one of the results accruing from this too prevalent fault. 

History Books, — Professor Meiklejohn once asked in a lecture 
delivered by him on the teaching of history : What are the quali- 
ties we desire to find in a history book ? What would a common- 
sense person desire to find in a histoiy that was to be used in 
schools, and that would be good for the growing mind ? He sug- 
gested three things 

r. That the history should be interesting in itself; that it 
should attract and not repel its readers ; that it should bo lead for 
itvS own intrinsic interest, and not merely for duty. 

2. That the history lent itself to good reading aloud; i.e., it 
should be written in a spirited, vigorous, and human style. 

3, That it lent itself easily to reproduction ; i.e., that the facts 
and events stated and described in it were so plainly and clearly 
stated and described, that the young learner could easily state 
them over again in his own way. 

STAGES IN TEACHING HISTORY. 

I. Stories.—Begin with stories. Children love these, and if 
they are pleasantly rendered, there is soon a decided liking for 
them throughout the whole class. Do not seek to give too much 
information at first, but rather try to interest and amu.se. Let there 
be some human nature in your lessons, and let them deal with the 
ways, actions, and motives of men in an elementary fashion. 

1. Attractive Stories. — The stories, then, must be attractive, 
and every teacher of history who has had an experience of a young 
class in the subject knows that there are certain stories or episodes 
which prove particularly attractive to the scholars. Such stories 
include — 

(a) Biographies. — Under this head will fall stories of Caraotaous, Boadicea, 
Alfred, Bccket, Rosamond, Wallace, the Black Prince, the young 
Princes of York, Wolsey, Lady Jane Grey, Mary Queen of Scots, the 
Seven Bishops, Raleigh, Diake, the Pilgrim Fathers, Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Wellington, Nelson, the young Pretender, Robin Hood, 
Hereward, Prince Arthur, etc. 

(I’) Bebellions, etc.— These will include such things as W.at Tyler's insurrec- 
tion, Jack Cade’s rebellion, the rebellion of the Percies, the Gunpowder 
Plot, the Meal Tub Plot, Monmouth’s rebellion, the rebellions of the 
Pretenders and the Chartists. 

(c) Battles, — These should embrace such events as the piratical raids of the 
Panes, the Battle of Hastings, the Ciusade, Bannockburn, Crecy, 
Poitiers, Agineourt, the Spanish Armada, Blenheim, Trafalgar, 
Waterloo, Balaclava,, the Indian Mutiny, and the Zulu War, 
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{d) MlscellaneoDB, — In tliis group could be placed such incidenls as tl: 
■’ igat Runnymede, the foi mation of the New Forest, the drovvi 
ih-ince William, the Field of the C loth of Gold, the Gieat I'lagti 
closely following Fiie, the Fiench Revolution, tli 


First I 


2. The Reasons for their Attractiveness. — They are attrac- 
tive because of their emotional character. There is a solid tinge 
of sensationalism or romance in many of them ; and romance was 
ever attractive to the young. The imagination is indulged, and 
this indulgence introduces another element of pleasure. Pleasure 
is one of the most powerful of human motives. Whilst listening 
to these storic.s, there is a perfect indrinking of emotion, and our 
best psychological authorities consider this as essential for chil- 
dren as country walks, games, and treats. There is much of that 
which attracts in fiction and in the drama. These stories produce 
a certain amount of mental excitement, which is stimulating and 
enjoyable. The strength of this element can be easily understood 
when we reflect that the so-called pleasures of older people are 
often based on excitement. These historic actions appeal to our 
egoistic and social feelings, and so minister to our happiness. 
Admiration for courage, virtue, success ; anger, contempt, scorn ; 
pride of race, of conquest, patriotism in its strongest aspects, all 
these feelings are affected in turn, and contribute their share of 
attractiveness. The feeling of rivalry is stimulated only to be 
regulated and guided. The love of activity and power finds mental 
outlets in these stories. We fight with our heroes — on their side; 
we share their risks and triumphs, their love of approbation, and 
learn to love and respect them. We sympathise with those who 
suffer unjustly, and our sympathy runs warm into kindred cases 
in our own small circle. There is little or nothing educative in 
the first instance, for the pleasures of knowledge are j’et too weak 
to avail ; but the foundation of a love for the subject is being laid 
in an attractive manner, a foundation upon which is to be built 
the after structure of a sound historical training. 

II. Biographies. — ^The teacher will then pass on to biography 
jn a fuller and more educative manner, and this stage would be 
suited to Standard TV. and upwards. Further remarks upon this 
branch will be found under the head of the “ Biographical Method ” 
in the section on “ Lessons on Reigns " ; and still later under the 
head of “ Notes of Lessons on Biographies ”. 

m. Incidents. — This will be an expansion of the “ Mis- 
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cellaticous ” item under the head of “ Stories A.s in the pre- 
ceding case, the subjects wll be handled more fully, losing none 
of their attractiveness, it is hoped, but requiring more thought, and 
furnishing more training and education. The incidents should be 
striking, instructive, and interesting. They would include such 
subjects as travels, battles, voyages, plagues, rebellions, famous 
Acts of Parliament, plots, etc. 

TV. Periods. — A period of history should next be taken — say 
the Tudor or Stuart period. But even here the teaching vvill be 
largely biographical. The period may be taught by one of 
the methods laid down in the “ Lessons on Reigns ”, 

V. Constitutional History. — A “ period ” could be taken in 
each of the higher standards, but in the highest standards the 
elementary principles of our Constitution should be explained ; 
the constitution and functions of Parliament ; the social and 
religious state of the nation, and so on. In every stage biography 
will form a part of the teaching, for the lives of eminent men are 
the historic pegs around which hang the events of a period. 

Oisr RBIGNS. 

I. Their Use. — Any such lessons as these should be given at 
a late period in the school course. If history has been well 
taught in a school, it will not have been through the “ reigns ’’ as 
a syllabus of lessons primarily. But as a means for summarising 
or for ncapitdating, the reign can be used with some profit. It 
will test the pupil’s memory and synthetical power to retain and 
pick out and group those portions of a series of lessons on the 
biographies, Constitution, literature, etc., of the people which 
belong to any particular reign. Few will bo able to do this, as 
the test is too severe. Hence such lessons will afford an oppor- 
tunity to the teacher of presenting his facts — facts which for the 
most part should be already known, or at least familiar — in a nm 
combination to the pupil. The name of the sovereign will serve as 
a useful centre, around which these events might be grouped. 

H. IVtethod of Teaohingr. — There are many methods laid down 
in the various text books in use, but perhaps the first given is the 
best. 

I. The Chronological Method. — ^The reign should be pre- 
sented as a conaplete picture, the parts bearing each its due 
weight. The lesson then really reverts to a species of biography, 
in which the sovereign may or may not play a conspicuous part. 
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But all that has been said in favour of leaching hislnrv through 
biography can be repealed here, for it bears as much value. 

Most authorities consider this the right method, and therefoie 
the best method. The study of historv, it is asserted, .should be 
progressive, so that the most picture.sque and elementary portions 
can be taken first. This method start-s with simple condition.s of 
life and society, and so appeals to curiosity. It docs not at first 
require much initial knowledge, and it makes less demand on that 
higher intelligence which is necessary for a propet understanding 
of much of the later history. It proceeds from the simple to the 
complex, and is a synthetic method. 

a. The Parliamentary method. — In this case the reign is 
taught through the medium of its Parliaments. The le.ssons can 
be made methodical, clear, qnd intelligent. Only' the most 
important work of each Parliament should be given, as it i.s 
unwise to overload the mind with detail. The method has one 
great recommendation — it teaches the history of the people, 
which is history proper. But it is wearisome, scrappy, and often 
dry. It is very difficult to maintain interest by it, and the 
objection is a serious one. Of course, a very capable teacher can 
turn any legitimate method to profit, for he is the master of his 
method, and not the slave of it. But the remarks arc true for the 
average teacher. Again, it does not lend itself to the early reigns 
of history, so that its application is limited. The reign of 
Charles I. is taken as an illustration. 

(a) First Parliament,— Met 1625. Voted two suteidies of about ;^i4o, 000 
foi w.ar expenses. Sat two months only. Why? 

(i) Second Parliament, — Met 1626. Why called ? 



The other Parliaments could be similarly dealt with. Obviously, 
one reign may require many lessons, each of which will make 
some demand upon a knowledge of the Constitution and functions 
of each branch of Parliament. For this reason alone such 
a method could only be used in the highest classes of the 
school. 

3 . The Classification IMothod.— Here we have the events of 
a reign classified under such well-known heads as — 
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Li) Foiuign policy. 

Home policy. 

( ) Science, art, literature 

L)r the histoiy of the leigns may be cl.iss>ifieil under such heads as— 
a) The growth of constitutional liberty. 

!<) The powei of the Chmeh. 

i] The growth of towns. 

if) The growth of trade, manufactures, etc. 

r) The gi owah of the navy. 

(/) The pi ogi ess of colonisation. 

[g) The growth of education. 

This method is logical, clear, intelligent, interesting, and lend.s 
itself to the memory. It disputes the palm with the first method, 
and by many is preferred to it. 

4. The Biographical Method.— There is much to lecommend 
this method. The events of a reign are the work of the great 
minds of that reign; and the lives of a few eminent men will 
embrace and explain the cause, conduct, and results of those 
events. Such men exercise a greater influence on a nation than 
a monarch. Any striking or suggestive anecdotes will be very 
useful to illustrate and to add interest to the lesson. Another 
great recommendation is its unity of plan, and the individual 
becomes a nucleus for occasional instruction on many other 
subjects. 

6. The Comparative Method.— Two periods are taken, and 
one is compared with the other. A present I'eign is compared 
with a past; the reigns of two queens might be compared; the 
War of the Roses with the Civil Wars. The method is adapted 
to all branches of the subject. Two movements or classes might 
be compared; two individuals, two rebellions, or two groat 
charters. The Lollards might be compared with the Puritans; 
Cade’s rebellion with Tyler’s ; Walpole with Gladstone ; or Pitt 
with Beaconsficld. The general principle of this method must be 
remembered — that points of likeness are more important than points of 
difference. Contrast may be considered a negative aspect of the 
same method. In such cases Walpole would be taken with Pitt, 
and so on. 

6. The Regressive Method. — ^This method begins with the 
present and works back, step by step, to the eailiest times. Its 
opponents assert that the present is more or less commonplace 
and less attractive, and that it is a method of teaching history 
backwards. It is further charged against it that it demands “a 
familiar acquaintance with the political and soci.al conditions of 
modem times, and an ability to recognise and understand the 
causes which have brought about the present complex conditions 
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nf aocietj' The method is therefore said to be unsuited to the 
capacity of young children, although its suitability is admitted for 
more advanced pupils. It proceeds from the known to the un- 
known, and is an analytic method. 

The degree of truth attaching to these objections depends 
upon the nature of the initial lessons. Where available, these 
should proceed through Object Lessons, such as Our English 
Coins, the Market Cross, the Village Church, the neighbouring 
Castle, etc. The strong point of such lessons is that they develop 
observation and interest in existing things. But if the first lessons 
should be on such complex notions as a State, a Nation, a Dyn- 
asty, a Parliament, Legislation, Justice, etc., the method is not 
to be commended. 

7. The Concentric Method. — By this method a series of 
lessons is taken, completed, repeated in greater detail, and yet 
again in still greater detail. The circle of knowledge expands 
with each repetition. It is an old method and a good one, pro- 
ceeding from the simple to the complex, and after the first round 
or completion, from the known to the unknown. It allows the 
work to be carefully graded ; but, carelessly handled, it may 
destroy interest. “ Plashes ” are not popular even if strengthened 
with scraps of fresh meat. 

An illustrative plan of lessons now follows on Walpole. His- 
tory lessons are often colourless and abstract, but in biography 
the personality of the hero is ever before them. The children 
put forth an effort of constructive imagination, form their hero, 
and follow him eagerly through the chief incidents of his life. 
The interest of pursuit is thus called into play, and the lessons 
become vivified. 


LESSON ON WALPOLE. 


Entered Parliament for Castle 
^ Risina l?oa ^ ^ ^ j 

Secretary at War. 1 

Chief hand in. SachevercU’s itn- ! 

Paymaster of the Porces. 

Disunion in Cabinet. He retires 
Resumes former office. 

Prime Minister, lyzi. 


I. Treat this portion of the lesson briefly, 
hut call attention to— 

I. Hts success. He attains the highest 
office in the State Why? Infereuoe. 
Became of kis ahihty and energy 

(а) Guil^ of breach of trust. 

(б) Guilty of notorious corruption 

3. His pumshmiHt, He was to be— 

(a) Committed to the Tower. 
lb) Expelled the House. 

Application. High trust demands high 
principle^ great power demands great 



DATSS XN H1STOH.7. 

Whilst warring justly against " cramming,” we must not be 
led to disregard dates. Some knowledge of dates is absolutely 
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essential to an intelligent comprehension of history. They are 
supposed to bear the same relation to history that the multiplica- 
tion table bears to arithmetic. They are aiso called one of the 
eyes of history. 

But it is useless to learn dates unless the events associated 
with them are learned also. Talk ofthe event, explain and illustrate 
it, and the date will become an enclitic to the event. The dates are 
best learnt through the events ; not the events through the dates. 

Mnemonics are not recommended as a rule. Often they want 
interpreting and learning themselves. Sometimes the mnemonic 
is remembered whilst the key is lost, and, speaking generally, it is 
doubtful if much is gained by their use. The best mnemonics are 
interest and repetition. There must be plenty of repetition, and 
the dates repeated must be few and important ; but the repetition 
should follow, not precede, the events. Properly used, the dates 
may afford good training for the exercise of memory. 

The chronological system of Mr. David Nasmith, Q.C., is a 
specimen of a good mnemonic system, which is simple and in- 
genious. It has this to recommend it, that it is based on space 
relations, and so presents a picture to the eye. It is as follows : — 

Each decade is divided into nine squares, arranged in three 
rows of three each. These squares 
are surmounted by a top border, 
which always begins the decade ; 
i.e., contains the cyphers (o’s). 

It will then be observed that the 
ones and the nines are at opposite 
corners, as are also the sevens and 
the threes, and that the five is always 
in the middle. It is claimed for this 
method that after a little practice 
the difficulty is not to remember but 
to forget. The event desired to be 
remembered should be entered under 
its proper date in the square. Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn has paid it the great 
in his history. 

THS BAIjX^AX) in HXSTOBT. 

1. Its Uses. — Its chief uses in the teaching of history may be 
thus briefly enumerated : — 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 


compliment of adopting it 
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1. It adds iHfews; to the study; for it presents history in its 
most attractive form. 

2. From the association of rhyme, rhythm, and romance it 
becomes easier to lemember than history taught in the ordinary 

3. There is generally an intrinsic charm in a ballad from its 
quaintness or simplicity, or its subject. 

4. A ballad answers one of the best purposes of history, for it 
develops and encourages patriotism — a love and pride in the 
country, its people, and their achievements. 

5. It is an easy and favourable method for cultivating a love 
for poetry. 

f). It cultivates the social affections — pity, admiration, and 
sympathy all being stirred. 

7. It prescives loords and forms, of which it would not be very 
easy to produce examples m other branches of literature. 

II. Its Description.— It will be necessary to make the 
children thoroughly understand w^iat a ballad is, at least in the 
higher classes. 

1. What is It 7— Origiu.rlly it was ashoU nairdtivcpooni, with something of 
liotli the !yi ic and the epic in it. In fact, it was a ,soi t of minor epic reciting in 
\etsc. and was usually designed to he lehearsed in luttsical recitative, acooin- 
panird by the harp. 

Bffoie giving this description biiefly explain the teims “lyiio” and " epic 
Probably “ recitative ” will also requnc explanation. 

2. Its Subjects. — These w’ere epic In their nature, and usually dealt with the 
adventures of lovers and the mysteries of fairyland. 

3. Its Home.— It was chiefly used by the minstiels of the borders of 
England, Scotland, Scandinavia, and Spain. But the true home of the ballad 
in our country was the noithein part of England and the southern part of 
Scotland. 

Point out these places on the map, and explain the term "minstrel ”. 

4. Thelv quality — The Scotch are geneially superior to the English, and 
the Scandinavian to all. The literary and dialectic (explain) peculiarities of the 
Scotch were most piobably copied from the Scandinavian bards, for they 
resemble each other both in form and langii.age, 

5. Their Popularity.- They weie immensely popular with the people, who 
wcie the custodians and guaidians of them. The Normans despised the 
nature of poetry, because they did not undei stand it, and so they were left 
entirely to the people, from whom they h,a\c retained their simple and popuhtr 
chaiactcr. Then they were recited by their beloved minstrels, dealt with sub- 
jects which were popular and fascinating, possessed certain peculiaiities which 
were indicative of the people themselves, and were often set to dance music. 

HI. The Choice of BaUads. 

A. For the Xiower Standards.— The following principles 
should guide their selection : — 

1. The subjects should be simple enough to in/eresi the children, 

2. The incidents should be such as would e.xcite their sympathy. 
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3, The more painful side^oi histoiy should be omitted. 

4. Explanation and sometimes abridgment will be necessaiy. 

Guided by the above piinciples, the following list will most piobably be 
found suitable 


(11) The Molhefs Book 
(i) The Battle of Evesham - 

(c) Wickliffe's Bible . . - . 

(d) The True History of Sir Riehard Whi 


G. White. 

Antho^of Jnhn Halifax, 


B. For the Higher Standards. — There is not a large number 
to choose from, but the same principles should regulate their 
choice as for the lower standards. Copious notes, as a rule, will 
be necessary for Scottish ballads if chosen. 


[ 1 ) ■|'ho"B°a*ttlo of Flodd’en - - 
(A) The Death of Essex - • 

(I) The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 


by W. Cowper. 

:: iirfffens 

Old ballad. 

by F. Tfpalgiave 
T. Delaney 
Old ballad, 
by Mrs. Hemans. 


BATTIiBS. 

I. Their Use in Teaching. — These incidents may be made in- 
structive if properly handled. The teacher must guard against 
the undue preponderance of the emotional element. The feelings 
oi patriotism, admiration for courage and suffering, and all the finer 
traits of human nature which aie supposed to be evoked by 
battles, should be allowed their duo share of attention and exist- 
ence; but the inteUectnal value must not be overlooked. It is 
suggested that some such treatment as the following should be 
adopted : — 

H. Instruction. — A brief description of the campaign should 
be given, leading up to the particular battle in question. This 
will arouse interest. They should then be told distinctly the 
parties engaged in this particular battle, and the names of the. 
leaders on either side. A rough map should bo drawn on the 
B.B. showing the relative positions of the contending forces. The 
battle should then be described in sufficient detail' to give an 
accurate idea of the event, and to maintain the interest which has 
already been evoked. A careful use of Avey pictures on the subject 
could bo made with advantage. 

III. Education. — The teacher should then try to make .due 
profit out of it. For this purpose he should place the causes and 
the results before the class. ' ■ , | 
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1 OauseB.— Why weie the aitnies opposed? Give the causes. Then show 
the mnny mleiests .ihvays tending for war — standing armies, militaiy and naval 
classes, the ambitions o( sovereigns or politicians, portions of the pi ess, inter- 
national greed and jealousy, contractors, aggiessne commerce, feminine 
adnciralion for soldiers, the ciaving of the masses for change or e.vcitement, and 

2. War.— Why wai ? Ask for better methods of settling disputes Discuss 
briefly their degi’ce of piacticability. Show tliat wai has been the custom for 
ages m such cases Point to modern cases of arbitration Elicit and legulate 
opinion on the v.iinc and morality of wat versus arbitration. Why is war more 
general than .irbihation? 


(f) Custom. This has already been referred to. 

(c) Literature often encourages it, from the Bible down to the local newspaper 
(if) Refer generally to the “ interests ” mentioned m (i). 

3. Results — Some of these, like death, sickness, povoity, loss of trade, and 
increase of ta.\ation, can easily be obtained from the class, especially if pievious 
U'-ssons on any battles have been given The other, spectjic and historic results, 
both an at, as cmliodied in ticaties, and indirect, as arising out of the treaties 
(r.g. , the biller fet'ling engeiideied between countries, as between France and 
Goimany), should be told and impressed on the children. 


Otm INSTITUTIONS. 

Few tcacheis are free flora the cramping effect of codes and set 
syllabuses ; perhaps, still fewer from examinations. Where these 
tilings e.xist, the teacher who wishes to preserve his official exist- 
ence will always be largely guided in his teaching by them. But 
where the teacher is a free agent, he may adopt the living' 
method of teaching, which is the best educationally and the most 
interesting. He starts with a contemporaneous fact — a building, 
a personage, an institution — and traces this fact back to its very 
source. This method adheres to the sequence of teaching by 
starting with the known and proceeding to the unknown. It 
vitalises the teaching by placing concrete objects before the class 
as a starting point, and it brings a living interest to bear upon the 
work. Such lessons would deal with : — 

1. Our Institutions. — These would include Parliament, our 
Courts of Justice, our Fire Brigade, Local Bodies (Vestry, Corpora- 
tion, School Boards, Asylum Boards, Charity Commissioners, 
etc.), our Army, Kavy, Militia, and Volunteers. 

2. Our Etistoiic Buildings. — ^These would include such places 
as the Tower of London, our Cathedrals, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, our famous Castles, Universities, Palaces, Museums, Picture 
Galleries, etc. 

3. BCistoric PersPnages. — See under the various remarks in 
this chapter about Biography. 

4. Our Towns.— Their Growth, Trade, Development, etc. 
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5 . Inventions. — These would embrace such things as the Rail- 
way, Steamboat, Photography, thevarious Electrical Inventions, etc. 

6. Education. — As carried out hy the School, Church, Press, 
Literature, the Stage, and our social institutions. 

Such lessons must necessarily be largely descriptive, so that 
the teacher will need to cultivate his powers of word-painting. 
They are primarily lessons for imparting information, but their 
moral and intellectual sides need not be absent. Above all, they 
are calculated to make the pupils take a budding interest in the 
facts which surround them, and to develop a spirit of inquiry, and 
a power of social and political observation. They are essentially 
the type of lesson necessary to impress upon the schoolboy what 
will be his rights and responsibilites when he becomes a citizen. 
An illustrative lesson on the Union Jack follows. 

THE UNION JACK. 

AjiJiaraUis — A Union Jack; pictures of “Herald" or of a Crusader; 
coloured chalks ; strips of colouiod paper for children ; five-shilling piece ; 
outline map on B.B. (see B.B. sltetch). 


X. Explanation of the term Union Jack. 
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E. The Cross of St. George. 


lect thi'S as the most prominent feature of the Union Jack. 
Show St. George and the Dragon on .a five-shilling jiieLH. 

Explain that he is the “patron saint” (i.e., the guardian sai 
k child to slioiv position of England on the B B. map. 


Drr 

Nai 



The Cross 'of St. Andrew. 

ice the white cross on the Union Jack. Sketch the St. Andn 
3.B. 

Explain that St. Andrew is the patron saint of Scotland, 
re position of Scotland pointed out on map. Note its sit 
England. Compare sizes of Scotland and England. 


The Union of England and Scotland. 
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VII. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Explfiin that about iooye.us ago Groat Britain and Ireland wcie brought 
under the same goii eminent ; the flag of St. Patrick vtas added to the Jack, 
and the Union Jade as we now have it was adopted. 

VIII. Position of the British Isles as regrards Europe. 

ritish Isles from Great Britain by showing 
Name capitals. Have the boundaries n. 
et class to define position as regards the Cc 

5 now diiected to make the various flags with 
id the next drains lesson they ciia draw the Un 
I crayons.] 


B.B. SKETCH. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


I.~-Noles of Lmoa ottthe pabsing of an .Act of Pdrlmment , JoanofAic; Cardinal 



10.— In teaching history, say what use, if any, you would mako of chronological 
tables. Is it better to learn the date before or after the pupil knows something ot an 
event, and becomes interested in it? Give your reasons. 


Tiis chapter is continued in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The teaching of English is said to comprise speaking with correct 
pronunciation, reading aloud with intelligence and clear enuncia- 
tion, recitation, writing, oral and written composition, including 
spelling, grammar and the study of English Literature. Reading, 
Writing, Recitation and Spelling have already been dealt with. 
It now remains to deal with the other branches of the subject. 

Language is composed of words, and words are the instruments 
of thought. Hence the bigger the vocabulary, the bigger the 
range of thought, the bigger the amount of new materials for 
knowledge. It will thus be seen that to acquire the mother tongue 
is something more than acquiring words. It includes not only 
the possession of the instrument, but the proper use of it. It 
embraces both the correct expression of our own thoughts, and 
the correct understanding of the expressed thoughts of others. 
There are various modes of expression, but the most necessary 
and the most universal is language. The growth of language 
marks the growth of thought in man, for the forms of language 
represent the forms of human thought. The study of language is 
therefore the study of humanity. 

Flan of Teaching. — Formerly it was the custom to commence 
the teaching of Grammar with the lower classes of the school, 
and to defer the teaching of Composition until the upper classes 
were reached. Then it was generally agreed that Grammar and 
Composition should be taught concurrently. Now most authorities 
think that the teaching of Composition should precede the study 
of formal Grammar. Grammar is not the stepping-stone but the 
finishing instrument. We have passed through the stage when 
language was taught as a science ; we recognise now that it should 
be taught as an art. Spoken language and poetry are both older 
than grammar, and reasoning is older than formal logic; hence 
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as grammar was made after language it ought to be taught after 
language. The sc(jut-nce then will be in accordance with natural de- 
velopment. 

There are other pertinent reasons for this arrangement. It 
as^reei with the general ma.ums of teaching; for when a child first 
enters school he already talks and uses sentences, and in Compo- 
sition he is introduced to sentences. By the examination and use 
of many sentences he observes how they are built up, and he 
learns to elaborate rules bearing on their structure and function. 
He thus commences with particular instances (sentences) and 
finishes with general laws (grammatical rules); he proceeds from 
the known (sentences) to the unknown (rules, laws). 

The child who comes from a good home learns his language in 
the best of all natural ways — by the imitation of good models. 
Unfortunately, however, it is only for children of good parentage 
that the national language is the mother tongue. The teacher 
has generally to undo or counteract the results ot home speech, 
and if this operation is deferred too late, illiterate speech may 
become habitual. The teacher’s task is then increasingly difficult, 
and m some cases well-nigh impossible. 

Difficulties of Teaching Composition. — Composition is not 
easy for children. Its demands are great and are never fully met 
by many, either during their school life or afterwards. These 
difficulties will include the incorrect English acquired outside the 
school, the limited range of the child’s vocabulary, the paucity of 
the child’s ideas, the lack of power to arrange those few ideas 
into a connected sequence, and its nature of a double acquisition 
in the oral and written forms. 

In the Infant School the teacher will be concerned mainly 
with Oral Composition. Before entering the school the child has 
learned some English through the ear. Then through the ear, 
and in the earlier stages through the ear alone, the child should 
proceed to the acquisition of more correct English and to the 
correction of tlie faulty portions already acquired. The teacher’s 
own example will be important. His language must be a well of 
English undefiled. 

A series of Conversational Lessons on objects is perhaps the 
best method of commencing the teaching of Oral Composition. 
The work may be divided into three sta,ges: (i) the presentation 
of the object, (a) the naming of it, and (3) the making of a state- . 
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merit about it. The aim is to get the child to answer in complete 
sentences and to do some connected thinking by making several 
consecutive statements about the object. At the same time all 
errors of pronunciation should be corrected, and the use of false 
concords attended to. By the time the child is ready to be 
transferred to the senior school vernacular errors should have 
disappeared. Incidents connected with school life and home life, 
conversational lessons on a picture before the class, the habits of 
domestic animals and such natural phenomena as are well within 
the purview of the child, can also be used as subjects of Language 
Lessons, But lessons dealing with such objects should be given 
exclusively only in the earlier stages. Such lessons might result 
in the use of correct English, but not in the love of good English 
and of good literature, and this, after all, is one of the main 
objects of Language Lessons. The children are not too young 
for the cultivation of the testhetic sense. Nursery rhymes, lul- 
labies, fairy tales and fables can be recited, sung or narrated. 
The pictures in the reading books can be described, and the 
substance of the matter contained in the reading lesson narrated 
in the pupil’s own words. 

So far, the Composition should have been entirely oral. To- 
wards the end of the Infant School course the eye may be sparingly 
appealed to. Sentences may be occasionally written on the B.B. 
and transcribed by the class. Much oral work should, however, 
precede all written work, for matter is as important as form. The 
power of apprehending meanings is essential to rapid progress in 
language ; that is to say, the knowledge of things should be greater 
than the knowledge of words. It is for this reason, among others, 
that the Object Lesson is recommended for the early stages. The 
teaching needs to be objective to keep the verbal memory intelli- 
gent. 

In the Senior Department the younger scholars will receive an 
extension and elaboration of the teaching received in the Infant 
School, The short story will still continue to be the principal 
means of teaching Composition. Occasionally the geography or 
history lesson may, for the sake of variety, be made to supply the 
theme. The “Mechanics of Composition” — punctuation, capi- 
talisation and spelling— should receive careful attention. The 
subject-matter needs to be within easy mental reach, or it absorbs 
so much oi the child’s attention that it leaves little room for at- 
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tendon to the elements of style. The human mind can attend to 
one thing only at a time, although it ma3' shiit the attention very 
rapidly. 

The outlines of a lesson at this stage might be framed somewhat 
on the following lines. As preparation the storj' should be carefully 
selected, and any new or unusual words involved should be written 
on the B.B. and learned. The Composition itself will then be 
both oral and written, for, having been told or read to the class 
by the teacher in the first case, several children might be asked 
to repeat it orallj', before the class is asked to write the story in 
their exercise books. Thus far there would be uniformity. The 
elaboration of the story would provide the variety which is so 
desirable. The advantages of such a rnethod are that connected 
thinking is encouraged, and stereotyped phraseology avoided 
somewhat. 

Written composition should not be delayed until a child can 
spell accurately. The vocabulary of an intelligent child will 
always outpace his orthography. What is wanted is freshness 
and originality, and this may be present although smeared with 
bad spelling. But in most cases the matter should still be sup- 
plied by the teacher, so that attention may still be secured to the 
forms of language. Objective descriptions, sentence-weaving, 
tianscription, dictation, memory composition, the short story or 
word-building exercise may all be utilised. Objective descriptions 
should be oral in the first case and in most cases, for Oral Com- 
position should be continued right through the school. The 
reason is that speaking is the sole foundation of the teaching of 
English. In Sentence-weaving a word could be given to the class, 
and they could be asked to write down sentences containing the 
word ; or a subject or predicate could be given, and the rest of the 
sentence left to their own efforts. Then these sentences might 
be expanded, and so synthetically the compound and complex 
sentence might be built up. There need be no lack of variety. 
Sentences could be formed in connection with grammatical rules 
and definitions as the pupils progress up the school. Meantime 
they might be asked to change given sentences from the singular 
to the plural or conversely, to change tenses, active to passive, 
pronoun for noun, and so on. Transcription and Dictation are 
both good aids, especially if any of the simple beauties of the 
passage are pointed out. The copying of good models is always 
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advisable, for imitation and memory are both strong in children. 
In Memory Composition choice passages are learnt and written 
from memory ; but the method is too exhaustive and too expen- 
sive in time for wide practice. Nevertheless, it stores some valu- 
able leaven which operates according to the mental stuff it has 
to mix with. 

With the older scholars exercises should he given in direct and 
indirect narration, transposition, paraphrasing, original composi- 
tion or essay writing, equivalence, word-branching, figures of 
speech, pr6cis writing and versification. Age and attainments 
must be the guiding principles of choice. Every effort should 
now be made to improve the style, and to cultivate a taste for 
good English. Hence the older pupils will require to know more 
about the laws of punctuation, of the sentence and of the paragraph ; 
they will require some knowledge of idioms and the proper use of 
the various figures of speech; they will need to possess certain 
mental qualities, like clearness and strength, and certain emotional 
qualities, like pathos and humour. Fluency will come with practice 
and time. 

In Transposition a piece of poetry is stripped of its poetic 
garb. The first efforts should be confined to pure transposition. 
Later the transpositions might he made on a definite plan, e.g., 
classical words might be exchanged for English words or phrases, 
and conversely, or figures of speech might be explained by others 
more simple, or by simple English ; elliptical sentences might be 
expanded, or all tautologies or redundances removed. 

The lessons in Paraphrasing should be carefully graded. 
They might begin with single words for which synonyms or ex- 
planations could be given, and proceed through short phrases to 
sentences. Some of the transposed pieces might now be para- 
phrased, and the two results compared. New pieces might then 
be given. Some help might be given at first, but soon the pupils 
should be left to their own efforts. It is a valuable exercise, and 
possesses certain advantages which far outweigh any defects it 
may be said to possess. It is especially useful for fixing the local 
or context meaning of a word, for a paraphrase is often far better 
than a synonym. In choosing passages regard should be had as 
much to the ease, the dignity and the charm of the language as 
to the instruction which it may convey. 

Original Composition or Sssay Writing makes severe 


mental 
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demands upon the pupils, hence the subject-matter should be 
within the range of child life and child reading. The teacher 
may assist at first. He might run through the subject-matter, 
pick out its chief heads, put them on the B.B. and ask the class 
to write a paragiaph on each. The chief aim is to encourage free 
expre.ssion, and for this reason he will avoid unfamiliar themes 
and lay sermons of the abstract virtue type. The pupils should 
also be taught the various methods of commencing and terminating 
various forms of letters. 

Word-building is a type of composition lesson which may 
begin in the lowest classes of the Infant School and progress 
through all the departments. Word-building is a system of 
teaching by means of a course of progressive lessons leading up 
from the formation of simple sounds to the composition of words 
by means of prefixes and suffixes. It consists of two distinct 
divisions, syllable synthesis and verbal synthesis. 

(a) Syllable Synthesis is the building up of a single syllabic 
by assigning to it that combination of letters which usage has 
determined to be the conventional representation of its sound. 
This is the true inductive method of teaching spelling. 

Primarily the teacher will have to deal with words of regular 
notation, and this synthetic process would lead to correct spelling 
in the languages of countries, which, like Italy, possess com- 
paiatively few cases of exceptional spelling. The method of 
teaching should be to speak the words before they are written, 
to give the sound and then the symbol. The object is to connect 
more firmly the sound with its ordinary combination of letters. 
The classes of words proposed to be taught should be plainly 
set out in progressive order ; i.e., words that can he taught both 
through the eye and the ear. In this way, groups of words 
connected by a common spelling (in each case) of the same 
sound can be reduced to certain visible and intelligible principles. 

Owing to our imperfect alphabet it might almost be said that 
we virtually possess two separate languages, a spoken language 
appealing to the ear and a written language appealing to the eye. 
Then since our system of spelling is not purely phonetic, some 
arrangement must he made for dealing with anomalous words. 
For convenience these might be classified into (i) words of similar 
sounds but dissimilar letter combinations, and (2) words of similar 
letter combinations but of dissimilar sounds. Anomalous words 
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should be written on the B.B. befnie the3’ are spoken, so thafthe 
teacher may be able to disconnect the same combination from 
Its ordinary pronunciation ; e.g., one should be disconnected from 
l-one, b~OHC, st-one. Since anomalous words can be taught by the 
eye only, for the purpose of teaching they should be limited to 
words in common use, and these should eventuall}' be set out in 
lists. Such instruction, although included in the teaching, lies 
right outside the progressive course of lessons on word-building. 
Such lessons are subordinate to word-building, and are no real 
test of a good series of word-building lessons. 

In Infant Schools the word-building lessons may be usefully 
restricted to the simple phonic teaching of the more common of 
the different sounds represented by the letters of the alphabet. 
It should be possible in Infant Schools to teach simple combina- 
tions, which might include, for example, all the simpler closed 
.syllables, while relegating to schools for older scholars such 
difficult varieties of sounds as are conveyed, for instance, by the 
three sounds of the combination cJi in chin, charade and chasm. 

(b) Verbal Synthesis, or the combination of one or more 
syllables, of which the root word is composed, with prefixes and 
suffixes, such as the formation of nouns from adjectives, as heavy, 
heaviness, thus giving a training in the use of language, is the 
work of the upper schools and forms the chief part of word- 
building. The lessons should be progressive, rising from such 
simple forms as the more common terminations of nouns and 
adjectives and the suffixes denoting gender, to the formation of 
adverbs from adjectives or prepositions or other difficult com- 
binations, There is no better exercise of the inductive method 
of reasoning, nor one more intelligible and interesting to young 
children. The addition, for example, of the suffixes en, er, csi, 
ly, ish and ness to the word ste/eet, and the use of words so built 
in short sentences, will lead the scholars by' simple induction 
from these and other similar words to determine for themselves 
the exact meaning of each suffix. 

Precis Writing. — This is a process of analysis and con- 
densation. It is a difficult exercise, demanding a grip of the 
salient points among a mass of detail in an essay, a speech, or a 
formal document, a power of logical analysis, a sense of pro- 
portion to distinguish between the most and the least relevant 
statements, the gift of efficient brevity for stripping off all super- 
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fluous veibiage and a faciliw of expression. But its difficulty is 
no reason why it should not be cultivated as a form of composition, 
since it is a useful exercise for the practical purposes of life and 
a good mental exercise for developing discernment and lucid 
thought. 

Versification.— The late Dr. Fitch suggested the use of versi- 
fication, but obviously such an exercise would have to be restricted 
to the advanced pupils in the secondary schools. By versification 
he does not mean the making of rhymes or the use of difficult 
metres ; but he urges that “when the pupil is familiar with some 
good passage from Shakespeare, Milton or Wordsworth, and has 
caught the ring and movement of the English heroic measure, 
it is worth while to draw attention to the conditions which render 
that measure musical and effective, to the law of recurrent accents, 
and to the necessity of making the structure of the thought and 
the logical arrangement of the sentences fit in with the structure 
of the verse. Then it is a good exercise to give a subject, or a 
suitable extract from a book, and to require it to be reproduced in 
blank verse. This will be found to encourage the choice of diction, 
elevated a little above that of ordinary life ; to give practice in 
conciseness and in the better arrangement of the thoughts ; and 
to tune the ear to, a truer perception not only of the melody of 
verse, but also of that of rhythmical prose.” 

Iieasons on Synonyms. — Such lessons would need very careful 
grading. In the primary school their scope would be limited, but 
for the higher classes it has been suggested by good authorities 
that synonyms may be much more liberally asked for by adducing 
figurative and poetical as well as scientific equivalents. The field 
is a rich one, for the equivalents in some cases, «.g., as in birth, 
life and death, are practically inexhaustible. But synonyms are 
rarely quite identical. They either give different shades or degrees 
of meaning, or they present a thing from difterent points of view, 
or they are more or less vague or precise. This prevents their 
indiscriminate application. To point out these differences is to 
give a lesson in the subject-matter and not in the expression. 
Such lessons, it has been wisely said, are not to be entered upon 
at random. As a rule, their more delicate shades of meaning 
must be left to be gathered by subsequent experience. As Pro- 
fessor Raymont has pointed out, the temporary result may be 
a raalaprop use of words ; but the permanent utility will be a 
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command of terms for the purpose of selection. The tcacher'’wiH 
thus enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary by adding to his stock of 
equivalent names. 

The Oorreofcion of Composition Sxercises. — -In the primary 
school the correction of exercises presents many difficulties owing 
to the still existent large classes, and also to the fact that the 
primary teacher rarely has any “time off” for the purpose of 
correction. This difficulty is not so apparent in the secondary 
schools, although the total amount of “marking” to be done in 
such schools by no means leaves the difficulty non-existent. But 
whatever the staff difficulties may be, every Composition Exercise 
should be properly corrected. Such exercises often have to be 
corrected out of school hours, but with a little ingenuity the 
encroachment on the teacher’s leisure may be materially 
economised. For instance, opportunities may present them- 
selves during a silent reading lesson, or during a lesson when 
the class is doing memory work, or when two or more classes are 
massed for special or “class” subjects like singing or drill, or 
during an arithmetical test exercise provided each child has a 
separate test; but in no case should proper supervision be 
sacrificed. 

The common mistakes may be classified, and some sugges- 
tions for dealing with each class of error are now suggested. 
Errors in Spelling should be underlined by the teacher, and during 
a subsequent lesson should be corrected by the pupil and repeated 
correctly to the teacher. The most common errors in Grammar 
should be noted down in a special book. These might tlien be 
dealt with in the Grammar Lesson. In fact, every school should 
have its own list, gradually compiled, of the errors commonly 
committed by the children, and much of the grammatical instruc- 
tion should be based on this list. Grammatical exercises of this 
kind should be distributed throughout the years of school life, 
but should not be allowed to dominate the teaching of English. 
Errors in Punctuation are perhaps best corrected by inserting the 
appropriate stops. Punctuation is best taught by directing 
attention to punctuated passages during the reading lesson, by 
transcription and dictation. Errors in Stylo will require most 
attention in the Senior Classes, for it is not until the pupil com- 
mences to write long sentences and to use the more uncommon 
words that errors in style will arise to any appreciable degree. 
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Sentences faulty in style should be repeated to the class, or 
written on the B.B., and the pupils should then be asked how the 
sentences niisht be improved. Confused arrangement, awkward 
repetition of words, tautology and pleonasm are some of the more 
pronounced errors in style. 

Introduction of Formal Grammar.— The teaching of Gram- 
mar should not begin before the child has reached ten years of 
age, as the aptitude for Grammar in its true sense does not 
exist before that age. The choice and amount should be just so 
much as will help and illustrate their composition. Just as the 
sentence was made the starting point of Composition, so it should 
be the starting point for teaching foimal Grammar. For the sake 
of clearness the teaching of formal Grammar is considered apart 
from the teaching of Composition, but the two should proceed 
concurrently. And here it may not be out of place to answer the 
pertinent question that since children can be taught to apeak and 
write correctly by imitation alone, why teach any formal Gram- 
mar at all ? 

J.fr. Currie says that the study of Grammar has an important 
bearing on the pupil’s practical acquisition ot language. For 
since all its rules are drawn from language as actually used, it is 
necessary that correct examples should bo submitted to his 
observation, and that he should try the language that he meets 
with by the rules which be leains. Grammar thus furnishes him 
with a criterion for j'udging of the correctness of expressions, by 
which, on the one hand, his imitation ot those which are correct 
is more confident, intelligent and rapid, and on the other, he is 
fortified against the influence of incorrect examples. And again, 
although the capacity for thought is inborn in every human 
being, nevertheless language is indispensable for the development 
of the higher activity of intellect in the child, hence it is a fair 
inference that “a more commanding knowledge of it than habit 
alone can give must be deemed a necessity of education, and 
particularly of all education which pretends to cultivate the 
mind ”. Furthermore, it is one of the best, perhaps the very best 
aid the young scholar has to abstract thinking. Logic and 
Mathematics are par excellence the subjects involving the necessity 
of abstract thinking, but these subjects fall only to the few, 
whereas Grammar falls to the many. Then if we summarise 
these reasons, we can say that Grammar should be taught be- 
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cause of its practical connection «ith Composition and Langliage 
teaching, and because it provides a valuable training in abstract 
reasoning. 

Now when we examine what parts of formal Grammar are 
necessary to a correct understanding of the piinciples of Com- 
position, we shall perhaps be somewhat astonished at the small 
amount of formal Grammar actually needed. Our first grammarians 
were Latin scholars, and so treated English as though it were a 
synthetic language like Latin. Hence we find terms introduced 
which are of little utility in the explanation of an analytic lan- 
guage like English ; terms which require simplification ; terms 
which are inappropriate. 

The Essential and Non-Essential Parts of Formal Grammar. 
— The chief sources of error in early efforts at Composition are 
the agreement of the Subject and Predicate, the case of Pronouns 
and the sequence of Tenses. To these may be added those mis- 
takes connected with the Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs. 
Hence the essential parts for teaching seem to be Number, Per- 
son in Pronouns and Verbs, Case of Pronouns, Tense of Verbs 
and the Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs. Less essential, 
but permissible, is the teaching of Proper and Common in Nouns 
as an aid to capitalisation ; Transitive and Intransitive Verbs as 
an aid to determining Case ; and Voice as an auxiliary of Com- 
position Exercises of the Sentence-weaving type. 

Some parts of Formal Grammar are not essential for the 
purpose in view. The classification of each part of speech, of 
Nouns into Abstract and Concrete, of Adjectives into Quantity, 
Quality, etc., of Prepositions and Conjunctions into classes and 
sub-classes are grammatical luxuries and not language necessities. 
Gender is a grammatical distinction hardly existing in English, 
whilst Regular and Irregular (or Weak and Strong) Verbs are 
an anomalous classification. Mood also is superfluous because 
modern English has so little variation for its expression. 

DifiBculties in Teaching. — “ The difficulties of grammar are 
the difficulties of all science — generalities couched in technical 
language.” The difficulties arising out of language itself are great, 
for children in elementary schools rarely hear good English out- 
side the school. Their vocabulary is very limited, and there 
is little or no power of arrangement in the formation of new 
sentences. Their use of language is often irregular, and these 
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ii resularities occur most frequently in the most common phrases 
where lan”ua"e is moat idiomatic. Nor are the mental difficulties 
any less, fot it requires greater mental power than most school 
subjects. It is a double acquisition, for there is the union of 
language with thought. The mind is divided between the two, 
and words are sometimes confused with things. Some of its 
stages require great power of concentration, and this is a thing 
of blow growth. Finally, there is a great deal of drudgery in the 
task. A skilful teacher may gild the drudging pill, but it has to 
be taken, and drudgery is not a strong point with many. 

Plan of Teaching. — Analysis should be dealt w'ith before 
Parsing, for, like Composition, Grammar should be taught through 
the Sentence. Logical Analysis should precede Grammatical 
Analysis, and the Parts of Speech should be taught through 
Analysis. The Noun can be developed from the Simple Subject, 
the Verb from the Simple Predicate, the Adjective from the En- 
largement of the Subject or Object, the Adverb from the Extension 
of Predicate, and the Pronoun can be taught as the substitute for 
the Noun Subject or Noun Object. The Preposition can be viewed 
as a connective of words, the Relative Pronoun and the Con- 
junction as connectives of Sentences. 

General Plan of a Grammar Lesson. 

I. Inductive Process. 

I. Preparation of Examples.— A number of examples should 
be collected which illustrate the point to be taught. 
These examples may be prepared by the teacher or 
selected from the scholars’ composition exercises, or 
in some cases supplied by the children themselves at 
the commencement of the lesson. 

a. Manipulation of Examples. — Questions should be asked 
upon the examples, so as to bring into special promin- 
ence the words, phrases or sentences which really 
supply the material of the lesson. 

3. Induction from the Examples. — Special attention should he 
drawn to the form or function of the words, phrases or 
sentences, and the children should be led to embody 
the results of their observations into a Statement, Rule 
or Definition. A statement embracing the leading 
characteristics of the word or group of words dealt 
with will often be better understood by the children. 



and will be of more service to them than any set’ or 
formal definition. The definition, if any, need not be 
full, but should be accurate as far as it goes. In some 
cases the Statement or Definition should be committed 
to memory. 

II. Deductive Process. — Other sentences should be supplied, 
preferably by the class, which contain the point especially 
dealt with during the lesson, and the knowledge gained from 
the Inductive Process should be applied to these new cases. 
Grammar should be learned inductively and applied deductively. 

Mistakes in the treachin§r of G-rammar. — Grammar easily 
lends itself to faulty teaching. Definitions or principles are 
taught first. The lesson then consists of the learning of the 
definition and the application of it. The whole of the Inductive 
process is omitted, and a most valuable instrument for cultivating 
the reasoning powers of'the child is thereby neglected. 

Words are confused with things, and the language lesson thus 
becomes an object lesson. The material thing “ slate ” is pointed 
to and called a noun ; sex is confused with gender, as when 
women are spoken of as “feminine gender”; descriptive adjec- 
tives are confusedly used, as when in the phrase “ the large jug,” 
the word “large” is parsed as an adjective describing “jug". 
It is true “ large ” may be part of the description of the thing 
jug, but it is no part of the description of the word jug, which 
is not a large word at all, but one of three letters only. Another 
common error is the confused teaching of the Possessive Case. 
In the phrase “ a woman’s dress,” “ woman ” is sometimes parsed 
as possessive case, possessing dress. The thing “woman ” may 
possess the thing “ dress,” but the word “ woman ” cannot possess 
the word “ dress ”. 

Too much assistance may be given. Often the teacher, in 
his anxiety to “ get the children on,” does all the thinking, whilst 
the children do merely the mechanical answering. If the young 
teacher will remember what has been said in Chapter V. on 
Questioning and Answering, he will receive some aid towards the 
avoidance of this too common error. The superfluous assistance 
may take the form of supplying mechanical aids. Lists of pre- 
positions, conjunctions, etc., are given to the class to be committed 
to memory. The child is thus taught to classify according to 
the /om of the word rather than according to its function — to rely 
upon his memory rather than upon his reasoning powers. 

19 
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■A few illustrative lessons are now given as suggestive aids to 
the young teacher. 

Notes of a liesson on Adjectives, Adjective Phrases, and 
Adjective Sentences. 

I. Introduction of Examples. 

Previous to lesson, have some examples (of which the following 
may be regarded as types) written upon the B.B. ; — 

(r) We walked through the wet grass. 

(2) We walked through the grass damp with dew. 

(3) We walked through the grass which was moist with the evening dew. 

(«) I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 


II. IVCanipulation of Examples. 

I. Have sentence (i) analysed and the word wd parsed, 
z, Ask for words in (z) and (3) which are used instead of wd. 
Compare and contrast (z) “ damp with dew ” with {3) “ which 
was moist with dew ”. Each expresses an idea, but (3) contains a 
finite Verb, whereas (a) does not. Teach the term Phrase. 

III. Introduction of Terms. 

I. Review again — 

(a) “Wet” is an Adjective 

(&) “Damp with dew” is a phrase doing the work of an 
Adjective. 

(c) “ Which was moist with the evening dew ” is a sentence 
doing the work of an Adjective. 

z. Draw some such definitions as the following from the 
class : — 

A Phrase is a group of words which expre.sses an idea, but 
which does not contain a finite Verb. 

An Adjectival Phrase is a phrase which does the work of an 
Adjective. 

An Adjectival Sentence is a sentence which does the work of 
an Adjective. 

IV. Practice by Class. 

(a) Take a sentence containing an Adjective and require its 
expansion into an Adjective Phrase and an Adjective Sentence ; 
e.g. 
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[b) Similarly, compress an Adjective Phrai 
id expand it into an Adjective Sentence — 


(c) Next compress Adjective Sentences into Adjective Phrase 
.nd into Adjectives. 

The B.B. sketch will consist of the sentences and definitior 
s shown in the notes above. 


I. Have the following simple sentences written on the B.B. :■ 
(a) The man walked. The man walked slowly. 

i ii) John lose. John lose early. 

c) The girl sees the horse. The girl often sees the horse. 

(f) The dog served an unkind master. The dog faithfully served an unkii 


le) The King smiled again. The King never smiled again. 

(/) The man spoke. The man spoke softly, quickly, slowly, 

then, soon, again. 

Ask the class to supply a word which tells horn the man walked, 
•when John rose, etc. Add appropriate words so that the sentences 
appear as shown in the right-hand column. 

a. Let a child read sentence (a) and say what parts of speech 
The, man and walked are, and give reasons for his answers. Pro- 
ceed to shinly. Elicit by questioning that it is neither a Verb, 
nor a Noun, nor an Adjective. The child will then infer that 
slowly is a new part of speech. Deal with the other sentences in 
a similar manner, and underline on the B.B. the words which are 
new parts of speech. The child will then infer from these 
sentences that the words underlined are new parts of speech. 

3. Examine farther the new parts of speech to discover their 
functions in the sentence. Ask which makes the better sense, 
man slowly or walked slowly. Proceed with the other sentences, 
and note the part of speech to which the new part of speech 
seems linked. The child will then infer that each of the under- 
lined words is closely connected with a Verb. 

4. Then introduce the term Adverb, Take the sentence, 
“ His house adjoins ours ”. Elicit, by questioning, that “ adjoins ” 
means “joins to,’’ and that consequently ad means to. Write the 
word verb on the B.B., and ask what syllable must be prefixed to 
make a word mean to a verb. An Adverb is closely connected 
with a Verb. Carry the examination still farther, and take the 
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sentences in (/). Asain pick out the Adverbs and the Verbs 
with which they are connected. Ask if we have the same idea of 
speaking in the phrase spoke loudly as in spoke softly. The child 
will then infer that Adverbs slightly change the meaning of Verbs. 

5. Now get a preliminary definition from the class. The 
word “modify" hardly comes within a child’s vocabulary, and 
had better be told to the class. The class should then be able to 
say that an Adverb is a word which modifies a Verb. 

6. The definition should then be applied. The class should 
be asked to supply Adverbs to sentences given by the teacher ; to 
build sentences round Adverbs supplied by the teacher; and 
finally to supply original sentences containing Adverbs. Reasons 
for the choice should be asked foi in each case. 

7. The class should be asked to repeat the definition, and 
then write it from memory. 

The student will discern that the lesson starts with the ex- 
amination of particular cases (words in sentences), and leads up 
to the idea of a class of words (Adverbs); that the method of the 
lesson from par. i to 5 is Inductive, and that par. 6 is Deductive. 

How to Teach the Case of the Kelatzve Pronoun. 

I. Write on the B.B. the following or similar sentences ! — 

1. This IS the house t/mt Jack built. 

2. I know a man 70/10 diaws well. 

3. I saw the dog le/ioic head you patted, 

4 I defended the man lo/imn he sUudeied. 
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III. Now proceed by a few carefully graded questions to elicit 
the case in each sentence ; thus : — 

1. Elicit ihe anieccdent m each sentence. 

2. Use the analysis to determine to -which sentence the relative belonirs. 

3. Next elicit the function of each relative. In each case call attention to its 

position— subject or object — which indicates its function The subject 
IS in the nominative case ; the object in the objective case. This will 
explain all e.xcept -whose. For this question substitute, and the case is 
lecognised, e.g , whose head?— the dog’s head. What is the ease of 
dog's whose is the same case. 

IV. A collection of common errors should now be submitted 
for correction ; ».g.. Who did you say ? I don’t know who you 
mean. Who did he do it for ? etc. 

How to Teach 'Word Building', tesson on Frefixes. 

Deal first with the native elements, commencing with the 
prefixes, and afterwards taking the suffixes. The root will be 
taught with both the prefixes and suffixes. 

Frefixes. — i. Write words like the following on the B.B., and 
let the class divide them into syllables : — 

Afternoon equals after-noon. Gainsay equals gain-say. 

Forbid „ for-bid. Inborn „ in-born. 

Foretell „ fore-tell. Misdeed „ mis-deed. 

OffshoRt „ off-shoot. Midday „ mid-day. 

a. The class should next be asked to say which is the more 
important part of the word in each case. This they will tell from — 
(o) Its meaning, 
ji) Its function. 

(c) Its capability for independent work and position. 
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'A IiesBOn on Some Methods of Forming the Plurals 
of Nouns. 


1. Write oa the B.B. a number of carefully selected words, 
e.g., cat, boy, box, lady, gas, bench, leaf, chief, etc. 

2, Ask the class to give the plurals in each case, and write 
the plurals on the B.B. Then arrange the plurals in classes, 
the pupils making the classification in each case ; e.g . : — 


cal, tats I box, boxet I lady, ladies I leaf, leaves. 

boy, boys I gas, gases 

brief, briefs | bench, benches j | 


The class should then be invited to note the different methods 
of forming the plural. 

(«) By the addition of s to the singular ; (6) By the addition 
of M to the singular; (c) By the changing of the final y into i and 
the addition of es ; (d) By the changing of the final / into v and 
the addition of es. 

3. The class should now be invited to supply other nouns 
whose plurals are formed in any of these four ways. Many words 
will be given under (a), but few under (b), (c) and (d). 

4. Then get the class to infer that the moat common way of 
forming the plural of nouns is as in (a). 

5. Deal next with (b). Ask for other words whose plurals are 
formed purely by the addition of es; e.g., lass, bench, church, etc. 
Call attention to the final consonants, s, x, x or ch, and get the 
class to infer that nouns ending in s, x, Z or ch form their 
plurals as in (b). 

6. Deal in a similar way with (c). Then contrast the plurals 
of such words as boy, alloy, buoy, etc., and lady, cry, belfry, etc. 

Get the class to notice that in some of the words (lady, etc.) 
the y is always preceded by a consonant, whilst in others (hoy, 
etc.) it is always preceded by a vowel. Then get the scholars 
to deduce the rules. 


(l) Words ending in y after a consonant form their 
plurals by changing y into ies, as baby, babies. 
(a) But if the y is preceded by a vowel they follow the 
general rule, as toy, toys. 

7. The class of words in (d) should be handled in the same 
way as those in (c). Such cases as leaf, leaves ; wharf, wharves ; 
sheaf, sheaves, etc., should be contrasted with chief , chiefs ; brief, 
briefs ; relief, reliefs, and the rules deduced accordingly. 

8. A number of examples should then be given on the B.B. 
the class should then write down the plurals in their pencil work 
books or otherwise, and should be afterwards individually and 
orally called upon to give the reasons for their answers. 


Note.— A lesson of this kind can be made just as short or 
teacher determines. The whole of the notes here given need not 
be used in one lesson. The amount will always depend on local oir 
A little and well should be the aim. 


t necessarily 
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Outline of aXiesson on Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. 

1. Manipulation of UKamples. 

{a) Previous to the lesson, write on the B.B. seven or eight 
examples of which the following are types : — 

(i) Boys make. (3) Girls skip. 

(b) Have the phrases divided into two classes : — 

(i) Those in which the sense is complete. 

(3) Those in which the sense is incomplete. 

Finish the incomplete sentences ; e.g.. Boys make kites. 

(c) Draw attention to the fact that in Boys make kites the action 
expressed by “make” seems to pass over to “kites”. Contrast 
with “ skip ” in Girls skip. 

2. Introduction of Definitions. 

(а) From the meaning of traits in franspovt, transrmt, etc., infer 
that trans means across. Introduce the term Transitive, and explain 
its meaning. Deal with Intransitive in a similar way. 

(б) With the help of the class draw up the definitions : — 

(i) Transitive Verbs express actions that are carried over to 
objects. 

(3) Intransitive Verbs express actions that are not carried over 
to objects. 

3. Dearningr of Definitions. — Have the definitions repeated 
collectively and individually until they are well known. 

4. Application of Definitions. 

(a) Write some more sentences on the B.B., let the class select 
the verbs, classify them and state reasons for the classification. 

(i) Let the class furnish examples. 

(c) Have examples selected from the Reading Books. 

5. Examination. — Call upon individual scholars to repeat and 
apply the definitions. 

Note.— The question of Transitive Verbs in the Passive Voice should be 
evoluded from a first Lesson. 

Notes of a Desson on the Indirect Object. 

1. Manipulation of Examples. 

(a) Previous to the lesson write on the B.B. six or seven 
sentences, of which the following may be regarded as types : — 

(i) He sent me. (3) He sent the book. 

(b) Let the class analyse the sentences and then parse the 
Objects {me, book, etc.). 

(c) As far as possible combine two Objects into one sentence ; 
e.g., (3) He sent me the book. Also write on the B.B. other sentences, 
each containing a Direct and an Indirect Object; e.g., (4) I gave 
him the slate. (5) The girl brought her the milk. (6) The tailor 
made the bay a coat. (7) They offered him it. 

(d) Have these sentences analysed. Direct especial attention 
to the Objects ; contrast the forms me, him, her, etc., with I, he, 
she, and show that the former must be in the Objective Case. 
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2. Seductions from the SKumples. 

(a) From the previous considerations deduce : A ftcr some Verbs 
there can be two Nouns or Pronouns each in the Objective Case. 

(b) Contrast as follows: He sent the book, he did not send me; 
I ^ave the slate, I did not give hint; and tabulate the Objects as 
shown in the B B. sketch. 

(e) Re-write the sentences thus : — 

(i) He sent the book — me. 

(a) The tailor made a coat — the boy. 

(d) Have the spaces filled up and deduce — 

(1) One of these Nouns or Pronouns is governed, by the Verb in 
the Predicate and is called the Direct Object. 

(2) The other is governed by some Preposition, generally “ to” or 

“for” {which may be expressed) and is called the Indirect 
Object. 

3, Introduction of Definition. 

Assist the class to draw up some such definition as the follow- 
ing : The Indirect Object is used after some Verbs to complete the sense. 
The words “ to ” or “for" can be generally expressed before the Indirect 
Object, but these words are not necessary. 


4. Application of Definition. 

(а) Write some fresh examples on B.B. 

(б) Let the class select others Irom the Reading Books. 

5. Examination. 

Give a few sentences containing Indirect Objects for analysis 
in exercise books. 


Blackboard Sketch. 


He sent me. He sent the book. 

He sent me the book. 


I gave him the slate. The tailor made the boy a coat. 

The girl biought her the milk. They offeied him it. 


Closely connected 
with the Verb. 
book 
slate 


Direct Objects. 


Not closely 
with the 


connected 

Verb. 



Indirect Objects. 


He sent the book to me. 

The tailor made a coat for the boy. 

The Indirect Object is used after some Verbs to complete the 
sense. To or for can be often expressed before an Indirect 
Object. 
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The Teaching of English Ziiterature. — “The object of the 
teaching of English should be to develop in pupils the power of 
thought and expression and the power of appreciating the contents 
of great literary works, rather than to inculcate a knowledge of 
grammatical, philological and literary detail.” Literature then 
should be studied for the purpose of training the imagination and 
of developing the sesthetic faculty. Training in the right use of 
language will follow as a subsidiary, but a necessary consequence. 
Young as the children are, they are not too young to appreciate 
good literature, for some of our most exquisite poetry owes its 
beauty to its simplicity, and its general purport is well within the 
comprehension of the child. The mind of the child grows syn- 
thetically. It is like a plant, and the teacher’s business is to play 
the part of gardener. He has to supply the best conditions for 
growth ; to wait on nature. Environment is very important, but 
heredity will count. There must be latent within the child the 
tendency to appreciate good literature, otherwise the teacher’s 
efforts will be more or less fruitless. Most normal children, how- 
ever, have this germ of appreciation. 

Mr. Magnus writes well on this subject. He says that ‘‘ if the 
new learning is to replace the old in our national system of edu- 
cation, English Literature will bear the burden of that discipline 
in taste and character which has been borne so honourably and 
so long by the classics of antiquity. It must be left to teachers 
to discover for themselves the right methods of study. Already 
it is becoming fairly clear that certain time-honoured modes will 
have to be discontinued. There is a general agreement — and any 
point of common meeting is welcome — that the history of English 
Literature and the contents of English letters are two very dif- 
ferent studies. The kind of knowledge which is gamed by reading 
up the lives of authors, with lists of their works and dates, and 
reproducing the result as accurately as may be, is valueless as 
culture and discipline. If English Literature is really to take its 
place as a serious mental discipline, we must rid ourselves of the 
old limitations. One wants to teach children how to read, to help 
them to hear with trained ears the most perfect and melodious 
speech which the lips of man have ever uttered, and to appreciate 
at its right value an art which is no mere ornament, but an in- 
terpretation of the life of man.” 

The Nature of the Study. — The above paragraph reveals to 
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us s&mewhat the nature of the task before the teacher. A know- 
ledge of words is the beginning of judgment in literature, but the 
use of language is logically distinct from the study of literature. 
Instruction in the English Language will enable a pupil to under- 
stand, it will supply the mental element, but that power of 
appreciating the contents of great literary works, of which we 
have already spoken, is over and above this. The one is a 
necessary aid to the other; no more. Language produces the 
intellectual element; Literature the emotional. Intellect and 
feeling support each other to produce that state or condition 
known as the aesthetic. 

The Study of Poetry The nature of the study leads to the 

consideration and teaching of poetry, which the teacher will find 
a more difficult task than the treatment of prose. Part of his 
work will be to help the pupils to recognise that poetry is one of 
the roads, like science and philosophy, which leads to truth ; for 
“ there is a truth of poetry as there is a truth of science ”. But 
the point of view or mode of presentation is different, and it is 
requisite that the class should know and feel this if true appreci- 
ation is to follow. The primaiy aim of science is to explain 
phenomena ; of literature to feel their beauties. Science satisfies 
the intellect ; poetry gratifies the emotions. “ Science, seeking 
sensational truth, reaches God by the road of observation ; Art, 
pursuing emotional truth, reaches Him by the road of interpreta- 
tion, and while Science calls His work necessary, Art discovers 
it to be beautiful. But the necessary and the beautiful are one 
good.'’ This does not mean that Science ks all intellect and Art 
all emotion. Intellect and feeling are present in both— but in 
different proportions. 

As the pupils become familiar with their anthology of verse 
they will begin to recognise great variety in the forms of poetic 
composition. This will be the teacher’s opportunity for pointing 
out that the poem shapes itself according to the inspiration of the 
writer ; according to his mental endowment ; according to his 
financial circumstances; or, it maybe, according to the approved 
poetic forms of the age. The age may encourage one form of 
verse and frown on another ; while a poem made to order some- 
times lacks inspiration. 

By this stage the scholar should have grasped the fact that 
poetry is a mode of expression the soul of which is feeling ; that 
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it is as natural a form of expression as the cry of the child, ’The 
child feels and cries, and the cry depends upon the nature of the 
feeling. The real poet feels and writes, and the form of his poem 
will depend upon the nature of the thought that generated his 
emotion, for the greater part of poetry lies in the thought and 
not in the form. The thought fashions the form, and in that form 
only can the poet make his meaning most clear. Style and 
thought should go together, but in fitting proportion. A careful 
selection of examples by the teacher will show that some poets 
have more thought than style, as in the case of Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, or more style than thought. Mr. Magnus quotes 
Coventry Patmore’s Winter as a case in point. 

Some of the teacher's best efforts will be devoted to the 
language of poetry, and here there is plenty of scope for good 
teaching. He will show that poetry is especially rich in metaphors, 
and so help the class to see that the use of metaphors is the 
greatest resource of poetical language ; that the value of the 
metaphor is twofold, (i) “ It is pictorial, introducing variety and 
colour into the material design ; (a) it is a means of interpretation, 
an aid to the conveyance ot thought from one mind to another ” 
{Magnus). 

The child’s earliest conception of poetry is limited by rhyme. 
The jingle ot the similar sounds, repeated at regular pauses, is 
the musical or emotional element, and the chat acteristic that 
appeals most readily to childhood. To the child rhyme and 
poetry are synonymous. Soon, however, he begins to learn that 
there is poetry without rhyme and rhyme without poetry. But 
even at this stage and after what has been said about the varied 
forms of expression in poetry, he may still wonder why some verse 
is rhymed and other verse blank. Nor can the teacher altogether 
dispel his wonderment. He cannot tell the scholar when rhyme 
is appropriate and when not. What he can do is to show that to 
some extent it will depend on the form of verse adopted. He will 
be able to point out from selected examples that it is a more 
general characteristic of short than of long poems, and he may be 
able to suggest some probable reasons for the fact. In a long 
poem the rhyme might cloy. Again, the Idng poem has less need 
of it, for the length of'the poem admits of a variety of forms or 
styles, which advantage is denied to the short poem. He would 
be able to show that in the drama it would weaken reality, for 
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men do not converse in rhymes. He would thus be led to see 
that rhj’nie is not essential to poetic style ; that it is merely an 
occasional luxury. 

Similar teaching would deal with the use oi rhythm, and would 
introduce the pupil to the varied forms in use, to their varied 
effects, and perhaps later on to their varied names. “ Apt allitera- 
tion's artful aid ” would also be dealt with, and the effective use 
that may be made of sound words (onomatopoeia). The differences 
between colloquial and literary language will be incidentally 
learned — though better m prose than in poetry— and the pure use 
of words encouraged. But purism must not be pushed to the 
point of pedantry Ruskin is a great advocate of this purism. 
He says that whenever we are in doubt about a word we should 
get a good dictionary and hunt it down patiently. He also 
advises that we should read Max Muller’s lectures on the Science 
of Language; and after that, never let a word escape us that 
looks suspicious. The spirit of this teaching is good and should 
be adopted, although Max Muller will have to wait for later days 
than school life. Bui purism is a device of style which has a 
special danger of its own. It may neglect too much the current 
signification and living spirit of words, and so the purist may be- 
come archaic in his vocabulary. He may fail to recognise the 
limits imposed on his choice of words by the vitality of language ; 
and it is in such cases that the danger of pedantry arises. 

How to Study an Author. — As our greatest poet we will 
take Shakespeare as an example. Under the new learning the 
cult of Shakespeare is being pushed vigorously in many of the 
schools of the country. It is true he is absent from some, but in 
others he is perhaps too much present, to the exclusion of ballad 
poetry and simple classical prose. The best training in literature 
will be obtained from a selection of choice works and choice 
authors, and so far as young children are concerned, with texts 
specially prepared for them; and this preparation should be done 
very carefully, with some sort of consciousness of the particular 
wants of particular children. 

A similar care should be exercised over the selection of the 
plays to be studied. The books selected should be well got-up, 
illustrated and the songs included. These songs could form 
part of the music syllabus for the school. The plays should be 
introduced by Lamb’s Tahs or some similar work j or the children 
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could lead back from the play to Lamb’s Tales; or a short descrip- 
tion could be told by the teacher. The first and third methods 
are preferable, as they proceed from the simple to the complex, 
stimulate curiosity, and gratify in the right sequence that love of 
story-telling which is common to all normal children. An edition 
of Lamb’s Tales should be chosen, which not only gives the prose 
story, but supplements that story with some choice scenes from 
the play itself. 

The order of selection should also receive attention. Such as 
“ deal with fairies, suitable fun, fighting, are touched with adven- 
ture, and hallowed by human love” should afford the first choice ; 
and answering to these tests will be found “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “ As You Like It,” “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
some of the historieal plays. In the earlier part of his life 
Shakespeare wrote in a much easier style than later, and for 
this reason style as well as subject-matter should influence our 
choice. At the same lime there should be no servitude to chron- 
ology, for children leave school too early tor such considerations 
to be dominant. Many plays, both historical and comedies, are 
equally good in both ways. The following problem was placed 
before a large body of London teachers : Can we get, as it were, 
a certain sort of line of least resistance on which we may read 
Shakespeare's plays, taking them according to the suitability of 
their subject and style both together ? For the primary school 
this test would leave about a dozen suitable plays — a wide choice. 
In the top part of the elementary school ” Hamlet” and “Julius 
Csesar” might be chosen. “Macbeth” is suitable in subject- 
matter, but difficult in style. “ The Tempest ” triumphs over 
its difficulties of style, which “ The Winter’s Tale ” does not. 
“ Coriolanus ” would be omitted because of its style difficulties, 
whilst “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and the “ Comedy of Errors ” have 
been pronounced a stupid choice for children. 

Authorities are by no means united as to the method of teaching 
to be adopted, and there is no doubt that any method will receive 
its chief value from the personality of the teacher. To tho younger 
children stories should be told, the stories always being good 
literature ; or the stories may be read by the child ; or famous 
passages may be read aloud. Selected scenes might be presented 
to the children ; first by the older scholars and then by the 
younger ones themselves. In this way a love for the subject 
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wilf be stimulated. This is the formal part of the work and 
probably needs the least teaching. With young pupils the more 
important and the more difficult part of Shakespeare is his ethical 
side. The esthetic must wait on and grow out of the ethical. 
Hence the teacher will show that Shakespeare deals with a pro- 
perly sane and reasonable world, and that his greatness lies in 
giving it a sane and reasonable interpretation. He will show the 
children that in Shakespeare you are dealing with ordinary 
human character, but raised to a higher plane because it is 
on the poetic side, and especially because it is on the dramatic 

With the older children certain scenes and passages should still 
be selected, but in such a way as to interest the boy or girl in the 
play as a complete work of art. Passages should be committed 
to memory and the aid of reading aloud and recitation should 
be utilised. Reading aloud would be a great aid, especially as, 
unlike recitation, it does not imply memory. Good audible read- 
ing is an art and needs plenty of practice. “ We are all poets,” 
slaid Carlyle, “when we read a poem well,” “’Tis the good 
reader makes the good book,” says Emerson, “ In the early 
days, before the invention of printing, the appeal of the poet was 
mainly to the ears of an audience, and even now for the purposes 
of education the appeal to the ear is the surest criterion of ex- 
cellence in literary form.” To the appeal to the ear, however, 
an appeal to the voice should be added ; hence the importance of 
reading aloud. 

The recitation lesson furnishes good opportunities for the 
study of literature. But verbal accuracy, although desirable, 
should not be pushed to extremes, or a distaste for the subject 
may be aroused and we have then paid too dear for our whistle. 
The true criterion of excellence in recitation is not verbal 
accuracy ; it is sympathetic interpretation. It is audible evidence 
that the reciter has entered into the spirit of that which he 
recites. Hence the class should, as early as possible, be made to 
understand that correct manner and method are as important as 
correct text. ' For this purpose the teacher’s task is demonstration 
rather than description. 

Recitation should culminate m something like an annual 
festival — in this case, a Shakespeai e day. Scenes should be acted 
periodically throughout the year, and for the annual festival 
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costumes should be utilised. In days of old scholars had to 
act plays annually, and some schools still follow this valuable 
practice, which furnishes means for training speech and memory, 
for exercising in the right form of address and for teaching boys 
and girls to hold their own in discourse. The imagination also 
would be cultivated; and as a further aid the characters of 
certain persons might be depicted by selected passages, and the 
children might be asked what side of the character was in each 
case set forth, or the converse method might be adopted. 

There are several pitfalls which the teacher will have to avoid. 
A rigid insistence upon verbal accuracy in Recitation has already 
been mentioned, and the selection of poetical passages for parsing 
and analysis may be named as another. A poem is sometimes 
looked upon as a sort of quarry from which specimens are dug 
out for parsing and analysis. It is suggested that extracts 
selected for grammar exercises should as a rule be prose passages. 
Poetry should be kept for the admiration of the pupils ; it should 
be used but sparingly for grammatical gymnastics. 

Again, too much explanation is often given and required. The 
child is supposed to be able to explain every phrase and every 
word in the passage learned. All the meanings and allusions 
have to be known. Now we feel that much of our noblest poetry 
is grand, because there is something in it which we feel we cannot 
express. Explanation is necessary, but it should be kept within 
reasonable limits. We are cultivating the aesthetic sentiment 
when we get our children to feel beautiful thoughts, and less so, 
if at all, when we endeavour to get them to explain them. Every- 
thing should not be explained — something should be left to the 
imagination. If the child, in his own words, can give the general 
drift of the poem, that should be sufficient. Too often, to explain 
a passage too fully is to destroy all interest in it or to kill its 
beauty. The apotheosis of this rage for explanation is seen in 
too many of our annotated editions of the poets, in which the 
annotations frequently occupy more space than the text. If 
notes are used they should be a minimum. They should be those 
mainly which show the changes in the use of words, and these 
could be collected in a sort of glossary at the end. All other 
notes should come from the teacher, or from discussions on the 
meanings of passages. Finally, the notes should be suitable to 
the ability and attainments of the class. 
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The teacher will also need to be keen in perception, quick in 
sympathy, and tolerant in his views, so that he may avoid the 
error of misdirecied choice. “What the child is capable of ap- 
preciating is often very different from what the teacher himself 
appreciates. The teacher’s aim should be so to establish a 
mental background of appreciation in himself that he may in- 
sensibly influence in a similar manner the minds of those who are 
committed to his care. 

The time to be devoted to the study will necessarily depend 
upon a number of factors ; but speaking generally, it is suggested 
that for the first and second classes in the primary school, two 
lessons, at least, per week, each of forty minutes, plus ten minutes 
on two or three mornings, should be given to Repetition. The 
audible reading could go into the ordinary reading lessons, and 
the wee.kly essay into one of the composition lessons. The essay 
could be briefly discussed in one of the two formal lessons, but 
the distribution of the various branches of the subject within the 
allotted time will have to depend always upon the local and 
special circumstances of each school. 

Material aids, such as pictures, picture galleries, museums, 
buildings, etc,, should be enlisted. A good Shakesperian library 
should be bought and the reading of the books encouraged. 
Where possible, a “Shakespeare” garden might be cultivated 
containing as many as possible of the trees, shrubs and wild 
flowers named by the poet. Lists of plants could be put up with 
names and suitable quotations affixed. Public parks, containing 
any of these specimens, and portions of the home gardens where 
allowed might also be utilised. In this way interest would be 
stimulated by vitalising the work, and the subject would be suit- 
ably co-ordinated with Nature Study. On proper occasions the 
theatre might be visited. It is said by some that the scenery and 
stage properties give a certain air of unreality in the reality, and 
that stage machinery may cripple imagination in some cases. 
But it is doubtful whether either of these charges is worth main- 
taining ; it is far less doubtful that a good theatrical representa- 
tion not only stimulates imagination, but also vivifies the subject 
with an intense interest. 

A Course of English Xianguage and Xiiterature. — This 
course would be for senior scholars only ; scholars between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen. The early part of the scheme alone 
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would therefore be available lor most primary schools. Such a 
scheme would also presuppose some amount of previous instruc- 
tion in the subject. 

The time allotted to English, apart from Grammar, should 
not be less than three periods (of which one may be homework) 
each week ; an additional school period is desirable for Grani- 
raar, though it is not essential that the grammatical teaching 
should be concentrated in a single period. The period will 
vary for different schools probablj’, thirty to foity-five minutes 
being the limit 

Texts taken from one author, or more than one, should be 
planned out for completion within each term ; one text a term 
may usefully be taken, and each year should include both prose 
and verse. As to the order in which texts or authors should be 
taken, and as to length of text studied, no definite instructions 
can be given, since such order and length will of necessity vaiy 
with the stage of knowledge reached by the class, with the method 
of teaching adopted, and with the nature of the exercises set. 
Equal thoioughness of treatment need not, and indeed should 
not be given to all portions alike of the text studied j discrimina- 
tion should be exercised as to which portions should be dealt 
with in detail, and which should be more lightly handled. The 
teacher should, therefore, carefully consider the text as a whole, 
and before the term begins should plan out, by weekly or monthly 
subdivisions, not necessarily of equal length, the work assigned 
for the term. Freedom and wide scope should be left to schools 
with regard both to texts and to methods of teaching. Ela- 
borately annotated texts for the use of the scholars should be 
avoided. 

As to the exercises connected with the text and subject-matter, 
it is recommended that, as far as possible, the exercises should be 
so arranged as to arise naturally out of the text, or be closely 
connected with it. This applies to each of the following exercises 
which may be suggested : {a) Repetition and reading aloud ; (b) 
Meanings and use of words; (c) Analysis, including Parsing; 
(d) Paraphrase; (a) Abstract or Pr6cis; (/) Composition or 
Essay. It need hardly be said that not all the exercises here 
suggested should be used in each month or even in each term ; 
but each should be used from time to time. 

Repetition exercises should not be required from scholars 
20 
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whose verbal memories are exceptionally weak ; for these some 
otliei exeicise connected with the text should be substituted. 
Under the other headings sets of corrected exercises worked by 
the class should he kept for reference, and possibly for the In- 
spector’s use. Model exercises under headings (d) and (u) should 
also be provided and kept for the same purpose. 
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The books given ni the following scheme are meiely by way of illustration 
Each school should frame for itself in each year of the Couise a list of suitable 
texts. The whole scheme as given here is that of the Board of Education. 


English ballads (early and “ Robinson Cn 
modern). Stones of hero 

" Macanloy’a Lays ’’ (Roman and Scandmaviai 
English). ish, Arthuri«« 

** Ancient Manner.*’ Talcs from the 

Longlellow (shorter poems). Gattj — " Para! 

Cowper (shorter poems). 

Patriotic songs and lyrics 


“ Pilgrim’s ProgreijS." 

Selections from “ Don Quixote," 
. Froissart, Malory, or "Gul- 




CHAPTER XV. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Difference between Object Dessons and Dlenientary Science. 
It is very difficult to differentiate between Object Lessons and 
Elementary Science. Some get out of the difficulty by linking the 
two subjects and treating them as one. Still, a little reflection 
will show sufficient difference to warrant distinct terminology. 


Object Lessons. 

Elementary Science. 

1. Concerned mainly with single objects. 

2. The object is considered as a whole; 

thenthe>«i*areexammed. Methodiiunnly 
<inalyfic, ! 

3. Not specially concerned with generali- 

4. Training the powers of observation 
dependent mainly on Observation, and in 
a less degree on Experiment, whlLt Reason- 
inff IS subsidiary. 

1. Concerned rather with classes of ob- 

2. Concerns itself hrst with details ; then 
with«'/io/cv; proceeds from “particulars” 
to “generals”. Mefhotf mainly <!vnthcitc, 

3. Generalisations the object of Elemcn- 

4. Observation mainly automatic. Ex- 
periment //ic feature of Elementary Science. 
Much Reasoning involved. 


The difference between Object Lessons and Elementary Science 
is, however, mainly one of degree (see page 66). Many lessons are 
on the “ borderland,” and it is difficult to distinguish them either 
as Object Lessons or Elementary Science. Broadly it may be 
said that Observation is the characteristic of Object Lessons, Experi- 
ment the characteristic of Elementary Science. We will now compare 
and contrast Observation and Experiment. 


Observation in its relation to Experiment. 

Examples:— 

(“) A teacher applies heat and converts water into steam. 

(0) He takes a metal bar and shows that it gels longer on being heated, and that th 
more jt is heated the longer it becomes. 

(c) He gets his pupils to observe the clouds, and after lessons on Evaporation an 
^Condensation, he leads his pupils to the theory of the formation of clouds. 
(<i) He gets them to examine the rocks in the locality, and after suitable illustratior 
* xi._a. ...g probably formed by tb 
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All these would be exercises in Observation, but a -brief 
examination will reveal some important differences in these 
various acts of observation. 


ibserves an effect (clouds), and from this effect he^ works backwards to 


rottr 


produced this special eC 


In{rt)and (l>) 

Infc)and(d). 

(i) He takes the cause and c\pmmmts 
for Its effects, 

(3) He IS an acHve observer. 

^iofct:n:^S^isa,atUudofe.. 

peitence w ^ohich xoc take causes and ex- 
amine the effects which these causes produce. 

(1) He observes the effects and infers the 

(2) , His mental state rather approaches a 

(3) He observes. 

Hence, Obseivatton is that hind of ex- 
perience tn which we aie able to note cause 
and effect f but are unable to influence either : 
or it IS that kind of experience in which we 
are able to note the effect only. 


Experiment is more potent as a knowledge-giving experience 
than observation. “We might have to wait years or centuries to 
meet accidentally with facts which we can readily produce at any 
moment in a laboratory” (Jevons). 


Sciences of Observation and Sciences of Experiment. 
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» out, will be curious to know u/hy it does not do so, and will speedily become 
interested in the lesson. The first teacher has stifled curiosity, and probably 
failed to arouse interest, the second teacher has stimulated curiosity, and 
interest follows in its train. 

As Elementary Science is mainly concerned with Experiment 
and Reasoning, we proceed to discuss them in greater detail. 


Practical Remarks on the Working of RmperimentSo 

Before Lesson. 

I. Carefully rehearse the experiments beforehand. This will ffive certainty of 
manipulation, and economise time; e.g.^ the teacher could arran^je for the 
class to sketch the apoaratus in their note-books while a liquid is being heated 

a. Have everything that 'vill be required during the lesson to hand. Theie should 
be no running about during the lesson for bits of necessary apparatus. 

During Lesson. 


Point out the parts of the apparatus. Draw the whole or some special parts of 
the apparatus on the B B. At some convenient time during the lesson the 
class should sketch the apparatus in their note-books. 

Work each experiment step by step. Do not hurry and do not be nervous about 
the result. Ker\’ousncss is the result of insufficient preparation Kehearsal 
gives confidence. 


Sometimes, but very rarely, with ail care possible, a failure ensues, Do 
not say " such and such should have been the result Reserve the experi- 
ment to be worked next time. 


experiment, and lead the observation of the class towards the result. Try 
to vinbeyour c/«ss discoverers, not weary pilgrims along a beaten track. 

4. At the conclusion of the experiment question upon it, and sejjarato essen/iah from 


Too often a child mistakes means for ends, and attaUies more importance 
to something incidental than essential. Thus in a lesson on Hydio^cn, a. 
pupil recollects the explosion, but forgets the main principle of the lesson— 
the combustibility of Hydrogen. 


5. Write on the B.B. the great truth taught by the experiment. 


G-eneral Remarks on the Working^ of Bxperiments. 

1. Do not work too many experiments. Too great a variety is confusing. So 

many things are seen that practically nothing is really seen at all. Select 
typical experiments. Others can be worked in the Laboratory. 

2. Do not work a difficult, showy experiment where a simple one suffices. The 

aim is not the expel iment itself hta the It nth the experiment teaches. 

3. The simpler experiments should be repeated by the pupils in the Laboratory. 

Some experiments thua worked should, however, be somewhat different from 
those worked in the Lecture Room, in order to exercise the ingenuity and 
i easoning power of the pupils. 

4. Note-books should be kept by the pupils and should be peiiodically and carefully 

examined by the teacher. Thev should not be mere transcription exercises 

re Room and Laboratory, ^ ^ 

Text Boohs, improperly used, are often, a hindrance to real progress, be- 
cause they give the pupil second hand what he should acquhe first hand, 
Some teachers allow the class to read the book, and then produce the 
specimen or perform the experiment to prove the facts stated. It has 
already been stated that this form of teaching stifles curiosity and cramps 
interest, and it may now be added that it also failj. to give a full training m 
observation. 



. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND REASONING. 
Outlines of a Series of Lessons leading up to 
fatter expands with Heat”. 
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ANALOGY. 



Deductive reasoning. CerLiin similarities have been disooveicd between the 
sandstone and the sand, and what is tiueof the sand is bcljcvcd to be true of the 
sandstone. If the points of resemblance are few, the lessoning might be false ; 
if the points of resemblance are many, the reasoning is p.obably true. The cer- 
tainty of the process depends on the e.vtent and number of the lesemblanoes. 

This kind of reasoning is called Reasoning by Analogy, and is 
thus described by Mill: “Two things resemble one another in 
one or more respects ; a certain proposition is true of one, there- 
fore it is true of tlie other”. 

Xllementary Science and Classification. 

Inductive Reasoning, Deductive Reasoning and Analogy are 
concerned in each case with the detection of resemblances amidst 
differences, and thus lead to Classification. 

Elementary science demands a knowledge of the simple prin- 
ciples of classification ; and classification ha.s been defined as the 
arrangement of things, or our notion of them according to their 
resemblances or identities. 

It is one of the most constant occupations of the mind. 
Things are good or bad, old or new, nice or nasty, etc., to us 
from our earliest memories. The teacher’s aim then is to utilise 
this habit, and direct it into the channel of intellectual work. 
“ The object of a classification is the best possible ordering of our 
ideas in reference to things; or to make us think of those objects 
together which have the greatest number of important common 
properties. Its general problem is to provide that the things be 
thought of in such groups, and these groups in such an order as 
will best conduce to the ascertainment and remembrance of their 
laws ’’ (Mill). By it we seek to reduce multiplicity to unity ; and 
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thus, when we know an object belongs to a certain class, w? can 
infer of all the other members of that class the properties which 
we know to belong to this particular object. 

It will thus be seen that classification is a great economical 
force, reducing the labour of memory, and bringing a mass of 
knowledge within our grasp by rendering it easier of acquirement. 
It naturally follows on abstraction, for we cannot form a class 
until we have abstracted the common qualities of that class. The 
process of classifying is as follows : — 



Take as an example the sub-kingdom of flowering plants. They 
possess a general resemblance (flowering), and so give us our 
type. We find on e.xamination that these resembling objects have 
certain characters in common ; c.g. ; — 



Out of these resembling characters we constitute our class 
dicotyledon or monocotyledon. 


Sciences best adapted for Voung Scholars. 
1. Elementary Phygloa and Elementary Chemistry. 
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An illustrative lesson in Elementary Scienc 
Standard III. is now given. 


a-lRBONIC ACID GAS. 






CHAPTER XVI. 


MUSIC. 

ITS VALUE m SCHOOLS. 

1. Pleasure.-— The primary objects of school music should be 
for pastime and pleasure. It is perhaps the most exceptional as 
well as the cheapest of human pleasures. It is undoubtedly a 
substantive contribution to the enjoyment of life. “ Of all the 
fine arts, the most available, universal, and influential is music” 
(Bain). 

2. Physical Advantages. — It opens the lung.s and aids cir- 
culation. It is stimulating in drill and marching. 

3. Discipline. — The consensus of will, when all unite in some 
beautiful song, is of great value to discipline. The scholar be- 
comes a unit in a body more or less large, where he has to submit 
entirely to the rule and guidance of the conductor. 

4. Ethical Advantages. — Some forms of music educe the 
moral virtues and the nobler characteristics of the mind. A 
musical strain exerts, ofttiraes, an immense power over the mind 
to animate, to encourage, to soothe, and to control. Some, 
however, deny that it has any permanent ihoral influence. There 
are, moreover, certain quasi-spiritual relations in singing which 
we do not yet understand fully. 

5. Patriotism.—" One of the chief means of diffusing through 
the people natural sentiments, is afforded by school songs, which 
embody and express the hopes of industry, and the comforts and 
contentment of household life ; and, preserving for the peasant the 
traditions of his country’s triumphs, inspire in him confidence 
in her greatness and strength. The national legend, frequently 
embodied in songs, is the peasants’ chief source of that national 
feeling which other ranks derive from a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with history. The songs of any people may be regarded as 
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important means of forming an industrious, brave, loyal,* and 
religious -working class.” 

ITS Aim, — The aims of school music are lai'gely suggested by 
its value, and the items of value have just been enumerated. 
But more particularly its aims may be briefly enumerated as 
follows ; — 

1. To teach to sing by ear and note. To train the ear and voice so as to 

give power to appreciate and perform music. 

2. To enable a pupil to leave school capable of leading and understanding 

popular music, both sacred and seculai. 

3. To tram in sacred music for public worship. 

4. Music is an innocent recreation. An early taste for music may exert a 

beneficial influence upon the choice and’cliaractcr of the amusements 

of the people, 

3. To cultivate p.atriotism, industiy, loyalty, and religion. 

CXiASSIFlOATION.— This will vary in different schools, and 
must depend on — 

1. The .size of the school. 

2, The airangement of the rooms. 

3. The number of the qualified teachers upon the stafl 

4, The length of the school lifa 

For ordinary schools four divisions are suggested; but for 
smaller schools fewer divisions will be necessary, and the work 
must be graded to suit. This grading will be a fluctuating 
quantity, and will largely depend upon the organising ability of 
the teacher. 

Division I. for Infants. 

„ II. „ Standards I. and II. 

„ III. „ „ III. and IV. 

„ IV. „ „ V. and upwards. 

In smaller schools with fewer divisions less should be attempted 
than in larger schools. The range of instruction must be re- 
stricted, or more work is thrown upon teachers and scholars just 
where circumstances are least favourable for any increase of 
burdens. 


The Two Notations Compared. 


Tonic Soi-Fah. 

Old Notation. 

1. “ It combines scientific accuracy with 

modes of expression the most direct and 
simple.” ■ 

2. It is quicker and easier, and therefore 
more suited to children. 

3. It is the notation generally used in 
our primary schools. 

1. It is scientific, graphic, and universal, 
whilst tonic sol-fah is local. 

2. It is suited to instrumental music. 
Tonic sol-fah is not used, except in rare 
cases, for this purpose. 

3 It IS the recognised music language 
ot the civilised world. 
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VOICE TltAItllNei-. 

1. Tone. — The teacher should aim to get a soft, clear, round, 
sweet, and yet full quality of tone. 

The voices should blend. Generally, individual voices should not be dis- 
tinguishable at a short distance. For this purpose it is best to cultivate a 
medium strength of tone, or the singing will inevitably be flat With moder- 
ately soft singing it is also often flat, hence the range and key should be suit- 
able. The range should be small at first, and should be gradually extended 
Each note should be brightly and clearly attacked, and there should be no 
sliding or sluiring allowed. Cultivate downwards. It is uiged by eminent 
authoi ities that in this way the sweetness of soft high notes can be best imparted 
to the whole voice; whereas, if the upward moving exercises are always used, 
the tendency is to use the thicker and heavier tone on the high notes Hence 
the teacher will tram in scale exercises from dohl to doh, and not oonveisely, as 
a rule. 

2. Breath — The breath should be thrown well forward upon 
the front palate, and immediately behind the roots of the upper 
teeth. 

Breathing exercises without singing arc very essential, as either too little 
or too much impairs the quality of the singing. There should be exercises in 
inspiration, e-xpiration, and retention or holding of the breath. This should be 
done at the teachei's dictation. The pupils should keep their mouths shut in 
these exercises. Odd minutes may be used in this way, and when standing the 
class should be tiained to take a series of breaths without moving the shoulders. 
The inspiration should be deep; the expiration slow and giadual. Pupils 
should never bieathe in the middle of a word, or between words closely con- 
nected in sense, or anywhere where it is likely to spoil the continuity of the 
words, or the flow of music. 

3. Articulation.— -The articulation should be clear and distinct. 

Bad articulation is one of the greatest faults of singers, especially amateurs. 

It IS often impossible to recognise many of the words sung, and others are only 
recognised by the aid of the context. Tlie sense of the words must be properly 
rendered by distinct articulation and proper expression. The reading lessons 
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" LAH — Sad or weeping tone. 

SOH — Grand or biight tone. 

F.'iH— Desolate or a«e-mspiring tone 
ME— Steady or calm tone 
RAY— Rousing oi hopeful tone. 

DOH — Strong or firm tone. 

The children do not giasp these differences at once. Plenty of lepetition 
and illustottion will be lequiied .Subset|uently the teacher will show 
tliat all these effects are modified by pitch, haimony, quality ol tone, 
and rate of movement. These diffeiences oi modifications must be 
practically demonstiated, and then the attention of the class must be 
fi.ved by the application of contrast. 

THE MODITLATOB. 

The modulator should not be used until the major scale is 
impressed on the ear. This scale and its mental effects will be 
taught by ear. Every lesson then contains some modulator 
practice. The teacher should point the modulator, and the class 
should sing tt/ithout pattern after the initial lessons. The pupils 
should be taught to sustain each note as long as the pointer is 
kept upon it. The wall charts and sheets should be used for 
exercises. The key tone should always be pitched well within 
the range of the class voices, and the melody should be sung in 
tune. The intervals should be carefully graded according to the 
requirements of each division. There should be no random 
pointing by the teacher. The class should sometimes sing in 
sections, and the teacher will then be able to discover where the 
weakness and strength of his class respectively lie. Sol-fah-iiif; 
should always be followed by laa-iiig, and in later lessons the 
pupils should sing to lah always, only falling back on the sol-fah 
names for corrections. Transitions should be carefully intro- 
duced, the removes appearing in their proper order. 


Early Eessons in Tune. 

I. Explain pitch and key tone. 
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4. Introduce the Mediant. The teachei sings me. Then there is paltein 
singing, imitation, self-effort, and practice in vaiious keys; e.g., d, in, 

5 Introduce the Octave. The exeicises can now be increased in vanet}'. 

6. Manual Signs. These should be used. They introduce variety, help 
the mental effects by association, often savc'timc, and demand close 
attention. In Division II. no leaps should be made to or from the 
second, fouith, sixth and seventh notes ; i.e., tonic contrasts should be 
avoided. In Division III any intervals m.iy be given, hence the 
teacher should become proficient in the ready production of manual 
signs. 

HOW TO ARRANGE A SCHOOI. MUSIC CEASS. 

For systematic instruction in singing, Mr. John Evans makes 
some very practical suggestions. He recommends that you 
should sort your pupils, to make it possible for all to learn 
quickly and pleasantly ; i.e., you should arrange your pupils 
according to their natural musical ability. He further recom- 
mends that you should place the most promising at the back of 
the class, and the least promising in front near the teacher, and 
he points out certain advantages for this arrangement. 

1. The teacher gets the result he wants with less friction and labour, 

2. It gives the teacher the opportunity of reivardtng those that make most 

progress by giving them a place with the selected voices. 

3 Pme intonation, which is the chief thing to be worked for, will be ob- 
tained more quickly and easily. 

4. It affords great help in voice training, as the best voices serve as rnodoln 
for the others, and give the tone required, e.specially in classes where 
the teachers cannot pattein the tone they want. 

It materially helps to cure Jlal singing, for the flat singers are placed m 

, front, where the other singers hear less of them. 

How to Find the most Promising Voices. 

1. For Standards I. and II. the teacher stands m front of the class and 

calls on ten or twelve to listen to him whilst he sings the following 
phrase : — 

Key G. m, d, s, 1 , s. 

2. The children imitate, and the sweeter and purer voices are easily detected 

and placed, 

3 Then try the whole class in the same way. 

4. In Standard III , instead of testing by imitation, a suitable exercise 

should be wiitten on the B.B. ; or the teacher may dictate a phrase. 

5, The altos should be tested by themselves. 

EAR TRAINING. 

No branch of school music is so difficult to teach as this, for 
the subject is inherently difficult. But any lack of endowment on 
the part of the pupils can be more or less successfully met by 
carefully graded teaching ; and some useful suggestions for this 
purpose were set forth in one of the early numbers of the School 
Music Review, the chief points of which are embodied in the 
following hints 
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I. Requirements for Success. 

1, Capaoity.—Tiie leacliei roust be c.ip.nble. He roust Ijave a cultivated ear 
liimnelf, .and, unless he has an mstiunient, he must be able to smg in tune. His 
enunciation must also be good, his vowel pronunciation being coireet, 

2 Time — Some pait of each lesson must be set aside for training the ear. 
About one-fitlh is generally recommended. 

3. Gradation. — The exercises must tie carefully prepared and graded. 

4. Variety.— The exercises should .also be varied. 

5. Suitability.— They must be adapted to the ability of the class 

0. Classification.— The pupils should be classified, because ability varies, 
and the classification should be earned on to the limits of the staff. A good 
classification acts as a poiieiful stimulus, 

n. Its Stages. — There are practically three stages. 

A. Imitation. 

1. If possible, a musical instrument should be used, at least as a change. 

The voice may be used later if the tcachei is ihoioiighiy capable, but 
he should begin with the instrument for the following leasons : — 



(c) The pilch can be varied. 

{(1) It prevents the class getting too used to one voice. 

(c) It removes the vowel dimcully. 
a. The imitation proceeds as follows 

The teacher sings a lew notes. ’1 he class imitates. 

The teacher /aas the same notes. The class again imitates. 

The teacher then gr.tduates his e.vercises somewhat as follows, and this 
introduces the second stage— discrimination. 

B. Discrimination. 

I. The pupils tell— 

(ill Any arrangement of a three-tone key chord, as d, S, R, or C, G, E, 

(/>) The same, without the first note being told. 

(cl Any arrangement ol a four-tone key chord, as (3, S, R, (3', or C, G, E, C', the 
first note being fold. > • > i 

(d) The same, without any note being told. 

(e) Alternatives, The teacher sings. 

S, t, d' I S, 1, S 

G, B, Cl I G, A, G 

And then asks which be sings : i.e., the class discriminates, • 

(/) Any three tones commencing on some tone of the key or dob chord. 

2 Theie must be plenty of practice to /aa. 

Do not begin too soon. Wait till the pupils can command a fair amount of 
ability in sight singing, whilst using the sol fah syllabus. Otherwise theie 
IS guessing, or a following of a few leaders Again, do not trust too much 

of the strong. Individual work must supplement. mry 

C. Dicfatlon.— The three stages, imitation, discrimination, and dictation, 
will now proceed together, affording mutual assistance. Collective laa-ing 
exetcises will still he necessary, but they must be well graded, and not loo 
abundant as they are fatiguing. Manual si,^ns should be used m all the stages, 
lor in addition to introducing variety, they fix the attention and strengthen the 
power of concentration ; they have been already shown to have a valuable con- 
nection with the mental effects, and they act as a fine substitute for the modulator, 
and so tram for sight singing at the same time. Furthermore, they are an aid 
to discipline, as they allow the teacher to exercise greater vigilance over the 
class, and they make the work mote ihoiough by enabling the teacher to detect 
the lazy, timid, and indifferent. 
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clown a niimnei of tones to be used in each line, numVjcrs, and propeily spaces 
them (He should explain the whole plan of the cxeicisc.) If the test 
oecuDics, say, font lines, like a a liyniii tune, two oi thiee notes should be given 
m each line. 



Exercises combining time and tune are now required in the 
higher divisions, but it is not wise to wait till those divisions are 
reached before any attempt is made to combine the two in teach- 
ing. Children must be taught to read at sight, if their knowledge 
is to become power. The woik must be graded and well arranged, 
so that the difficulties may be gradually approached. 

1. Grade your Exerolses.— The .ffc’tuVta recommends 

(a) Choose those containing easy inteivals. Exorcises with repeated notes 
ate generally e,Tsy, because they allow the attention to be largely 
directed to the imie 

{i) Intel v.ils in the key chord or doh chord are easy. 

(i ) Passages that ct cep from note to note, as it were, are easy when com- 
pared with passages containing free leaps. 

(if) Short continuations are geneially difficult. The rhythm may be difficult 
quite apart from tho intoi vals. 

(f) Rests, preceded hy a continuation, often give trouble. 

The following are given as illustrative examples ; — 

Kev F. 

{| d : d.d I d : ri 1 s .s : s .s | s : — || 

Key G. 

l^^"-{|d :s In :s, ld.si:ad|s |s.d :n.siid,n:si.s} 

{|f :n.r Id l| 

Key G. 

:f |r :f| |r.l,:f.r|l : - | l.r : f.l,| r.f ; 1, } 
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Key C. 

(Id :r |n.f: ll :s |s.f:pi U 

(It - I 

Key G. 

{Id :-.d|r ;-.r In : - .d | d ;s |[ 

Key F. 

(In I f ;r jr ; Js 

{In 1 — : |r:— Id:— il 

It will be observed that two exoicisos aie given under i. These sliowthat it 
is not always the meie width of ale.ipth.it deteiniinea the difficulty ; tlioiur- 
ticular members of the se.ile ciuployeil must b.' coiisideicd. The nist pass.ige 
is quite easy, whilst the second, .ilthough using much the same mteiv,tl move- 
ment, is very much more difficult. 

2. Preparatory Exercises. 

«) Choose youi exercise c,irefully. 

d) Time it to the iizne itamn. 

r) Time it to /n/i. 

(!) feing It to the sol-fah names. 

e) .Sing It to lah. 

/) Smg it, with time and tunc comhined, to the sol-fah names. 

g) .Sing it, with time and tune comhined, to lah. 

(A) If there are any words, stng to the woidt. 

( i) Finally, sing with due legai d for the cvpiession mat Its. 

8. Sight Exercises. — Hete the piece should be /mi-rif to time and tune at 
once, and then sung to the words with due evpiession. 

i. Final Stage.— The piece should be t.iken straight off, with pioper 
attention to the conductor. This is a difficult accomplishment, involving a 
rapidly shifting attention, and marking a high stale of perfection. It is the 
final go.il ot all school musical effort, and must not bo .sought too hun iedly. 
livery pu'vious step will require complete masteiy before any efforts of this 


f.S I 1.S . dl } 




How to Give the Idea of TKme. — ^Appeal to the common 
experience of the children. They walk or run the same distance 
in unequal times ; one cart goes faster than another; one train 
slower than another; and so lead the children to see that one 
sound follows another sometimes at regular intervals, sometimes 
at irregular intervals. Demonstrate this before the class. It will 
be observed that sometimes the sounds are quick; sometimes 
slow. Show this on some musical instrument, on some common 
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object, or by the voice. If the sounds follow each other in an 
01 derly succession the effect is called time. 

To Teach Accent. — Teach by talking and singing. 

1. Talking. — ^The value of accent can easily be made apparent by ordinary 
speech Repeat some vethal phrase in a monotone Then repeat the same 
pinase in oidin.iiy conveisational style. The difference will be obvious to the 
childien. That difference is made by accent. Illustrate fuithei by single 
voids. The accented syllable should be slightly exaggei.ated. Verbal illm- 
tmhom should be given and asked foi, and from these it will be noticed that m 
everv word there is at least one strong accent ; eg. 

beftu'-tl-ful equals strong, weak, medium. 
dl-ges'-tion weak, strong, weak. 

good'-ness ,, strong, weak. 

2. Singing. — Now sing a simple phrase in a monotone, making the notes of 
equ.il length .ind streiigih. Then lepeat the phiase again with its inoper 
■iccents. The difference will again be obvious, and it is again c.-iused by accent. 
Now ask the class to s,iy what accent is. 'I'hey will tel! you that some vvoi ds 
nrelouclei than others, or that one is moie abiupt than the othei, Illustra- 
twns should then be given from the tonic sol-fah or old notation —whichevei 
may lie taught in the school. 

The Time Chart.— The teacher is not advised to introduce 
the chart en masse to the pupils. He will find it better to print 
that portion which he wishes to use upon the B.B. The whole 
chart is distracting to the attention of the ordinary scholar, and 
apt to intimidate the dull and weak. The lessons should be in- 
troduced as required, and little passages written on the B.B. to 
illustrate them. The lessons should fall at least into six classes, 
some of which will be introduced to the higher divisions only. 
The classes should be arranged as follows : — 

Claiss I. Wholes and halves, i Class 4. Sixths. 

„ 3. Quarters. „ 5. Eighths. 

„ 3. Thirds. I ,, 6. Ninths. 

Flan of a Ibesson on Time. 

1. Commence with two-pulse measures. The class will listen to the 

teacher, who will iaa a simple passage. 

2. The class then smttates, the teacher beating time. 

3. The class should then be divided into two divisions, and each division 

should iaa alternate measures, still keeping the swing of the time. 

4 The exercise should then be practised at varying rates e' time. 

£. The accent should be marked in each measure. 

6. The exercise should then be laa-ed. This exercise is not impoitant in 

simple measures, but it is more important when there is a variety of 

time names introduced. 

7. Continuation lines and half-pulses might then be introduced, and 

exercises given upon them 

8. The quarter-pulse should not be introduced for some time, in fact not 

until the children reach a higher music class in large schools 

9. The other measures should be gradually introduced, but no harder time 

divisions than quarter-pulses should at present be included, 

10. Harder time divisions [thirds, etc.) should be relegated to later lessons 

and more advanced classes. 
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Things to Bemem1}er in Teaching Time. 

1. the help of the time chart, time should be studied sefaraiely from 

2. The teacher has to set up an assoiuxtion between syllable and ihythm. 

3. The te.ieher should pattern and point on the time chart. 

4 The pupils should imitate. ' 

s. Then pupils and teachei should taa-tai alternately, measuie for rne.tsure 
at fiist, and longei passages afterwards. This gives “swing”. 

6. The rate should be varied 

7 The class should sing without the teacher pointing. 

8. Exerciies should then he written on the B.B., or sung from books, 

9. Finally, the passages should be laa-ed. 

Hhythm,— 'I'o teach this suitable examples should be given, in which the 
ihythm may be made obvious. Each time exercise should be taa-tai-ed on 
various tune foi ms. The method suggested is : — 

1. The teacher prepares some suitable time everciies, and sol-fahs or sings 

one of them. 

2. The te.aohcr now points the same exercise on the modulator, but iaa-tais. 

3. The pupils imitate. The object is to show the sameness of the ihjthm 

and the difference in the tune. The time names show the sameness of 
the rhythm, and the modulator the difference in the time 
4 The pupils should then sing the same exercises from their books, or 
charts, or from the B. B. 


SONGS. 

A. Choice of School Songs. — School songs should be chosen 
with some care, and with proper consideration for the nature of 
the music and the words. 

I. Suitable Songs. — These will embrace : — 

1. Those which express natural sentiments 

2. Those which express the hopes of industiy. 

3. Songs dealing with the comfort and contentment of household life. 

4. Patriotic songs — such as preserve the traditions of the country's 

triumphs, and inspire the pupils with confidence in its grt'atne.ss and 
strength. These will include some w.tr song.s, and the national songs ; 
but the teacher must guard against anything like the glorification of 

5. Songs embodying the national legends. 

0. Songs dealing with chivalry, bravery, and loyalty. 

7. Humorous songs. The humour should be wholesome and intelligible. 

These songs are very popul.tr with the childten. 

8. Songs dealing with our national games. 

g. Simple descriptive songs, like those dealing with the se.tsons. 

U. Qualities of a Good School Song. 

1. The singing must be sweet and in tune. 

2. The compass of the song should be suitable. 

3. The words should be such as the children can understand. 

4. The articulation must be clear, and the enunciation easily intelligible 

5. The time must be exact. 

6. There must be suitable expression. 

7 The quality of the tone should be pleasing. 

8. The hreath must he properly managed. 

9. The position of the singer must be healthy and suitaole. 
to. T'es^ phrasing must be good 
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2. The tunc or melody should then be leaint by imitation, phrase by phrai 

An instrument should be used for this purpose where one is avnilab 
Otherwise, the teacher must vocalise the song 

3. The rest of the words should then be taught 
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(/) Where possible, then have the piece played, and let the whole cla^s sing 

(.?) Have the tieble well sung by the trebles. Repeat till well done. 

[A) Then let the two patts be sung together with the piano, and afterwards 

{1) Have the woids learnt, and the piece rendered with due cvpression m 
two parts, with the words. 


SINGING FLAT. 

Its Causes. 

Its Remedies. 

1 . Voice. The singing may be too loud , 
it may be forced, strained, or coarse, or 
carelessly rendered ; or it may arise from 
physical weakness, or from neglect ot 
breathing plates, and consequent exhaus- 
tion , from weather (damp or cold); from 
overstrain or fatigue; or from a bad atmo 
spheie in the school. 

2 . Ear, There may be defects of the 
ear, and very often the remedy Is slower in 

3 . Biscipline, The singing may he lax 

and careless, pupils may bo in- 

4 . Ho Interest. ^TKerc may be a lack of i 

interest from some cause or other. Cases 
ol this sort are rare. * 

5. Breath. 

1. Make the pupils sing soitly, and listen 
to the phrase when sung or played in tune. 
Test with the tuning tork or instrument. 
Piactise m the key ofC, and let the passage 
always finish on C‘. Strike the fork on the 
last note. The flatness becomes thus a 
reality to the class, and greater cHorts are 
made to conquer it. If the school possesses 
an instrument they can be similarly tested 
and corrected in any key. The remedies 
in the other case are obvious. 

2. Plenty of pattern singing will be 
required. Modulator exeicises should be 

1 slowly sung from the pattern of the teacher 
or the instrument. This must be sup- 
plemented with ear tests and the study of 
mental effects. 

3. The remedy here is obvious. 

a The cause must be ascertained, and 
Impossible removed^. The intnnsiu charm 

, interest. 

5. See notes on voice training. 


HOW TO TEACH ROUHDS. 

“ The practice of teaching rounds is most valuable and in- 
teresting in class singing. Rounds are the happiest possible 
means of bridging the chasm between unison and part singing, 
and they often provide infinite delight and amusement for young 
pupils.” 

Teaching. 

1. First see that your class is fit to commence the study. A class should lie 

able to sing smoothly m unison before attempting even a simple 

2. Silence the flat singers and growlers. 

3. Next get your round. Let it be a simple one at first, with a range not 

greater than .m octave. 

4. Choose melodious rounds. They are easier to remember. 

5. Do not choose rounds with rests, especially it the rests are on accented 

pulses. Plain smooth rhythm stands the best chance. 

6. Words with a little innocent fun m them are sometimes desirable. Avoid 

words which are too obviously moral lessons. 

7. Let the class learn the whole melody of the round as a unison song. 1 1 

should be sol-fah-ed, then laa-ed, then sung to words. 



(c) Practise the three sections in three parts, 
erf) Proceed in the same cautious way lor four parts. 

10. In choosing lounds with a view to give special practice m time, it is 
well to select those that have at least one part that firmly maik.s the 
lieat or pul.se 

BBPECTS m SCHOOL SINGING. 

The most common defects in school singing have been thus 
summarised by one of H.M. Inspectors : — 

1. Want of voice cultivation, resulting in an umnelodious quality of voice, 

harshness chai acterising the boys’ .ind stridency the gals’ voices. 

2. A faulty balance of voices, the boys’ voices, ns a rule, being too pio- 

dommant. A pioper relation of the two elements should be aimed at. 

3. Insufficient weeding out of b.ul, untrue, and incmably harsh voices. 

4. Inadequate lange of \oiee, leading to the injudicious selection of too low 

5. Want of evpression. Tlie singing is often tame and apathetic, and the 

teachei is often a mere animated metionome. 

PBOFEH DIVISION OF TIME. 

For a half-hour’s lesson the following arrangement of the time 
is recommended.: — 

3 minntes for voire exercise. 

5 „ modulator e.\eicise for iir/re. 

5 .. on charts and B.B 

3 .. ear— the teacher to give exercises. 

6 ,, iime and from charts or books. 

8 „ rtwtS’.t— from books, as a rule. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A CONDUCTOR. (Barnby.) 

1. Abundant technical knowledge. 

2. Experience. 

3. A strong will. 

^ 4, Magnetic influence. 
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5. A quick ear. 

6. A shai p longue. 

5. A cle.u beat. 

The conductoi is. not to be always looking at Ins book or his copy, but is to 
be en rapport with his class. 

CHOm. EFFIOIENCV. 

There are some essential tests of efliciency in a choir or sing- 
ing class. 

I. Pei feet time. 

3. Good intonation. 

3. Well-balaneed parts. 

4. The tone must be of good quality. 

3. The expiesiion marks must be .accniatcly and t.tf,tpfully rendered 

6. The articuhition must be clear. The propel use of the lips, tongue, and 

teeth is much neglected. 

7. The phrasing must be good “ Ragged edges " should be .avoided. Tile 

attack shoiild be simultaneous, and the lelease of the last note equally 

8. Theie should be soul or feeling in the singing. 


EXAMlN.iTION QUESTIONS. 

a.— Desetibe the method yon adopt in teaching "singing by note" to a tlass of 
beginners. 
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SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


BUlXiDINCr. From the Day School Code of 1896. 

Planning and Accommodation. — In planning a school, the first 
thing is to beat the children in the best manner for being taught. The 
accommodation of each room depends not merely on its arm, but also on 
its shape (especially in relation to the kind of desk proposed), the positions 
of the doors and fireplaces, and its proper lii’hliHj;. The second point is 
to group the rooms together m a compact and convenient mannei. 

Schoolrooms, — Every school must have a schoolroom or a central 
hall. The proptr sotdlh ior a sclioolioom is fioni 18 to aa feet. In a 
loom iH feet wide groups of long desks, thiee deep, should be used, 
wlieie four rows aie used the width should bo 21 feet 6 inches, and if the 
width is 22 feet, dual desks, five lows deep, arc most suitable. 

(n) Accommodation in schoolrooms tor elder childien is calculated by the 
number of ohildien seated at desks and benches, subject to .i minimum of 10 
squaie feet per child being piovided. 

[i) Double bank schools (now almost obsolete) lequire rooms 32 feet wide, 
walls left clear for three rows of desks, and ample lighting from windows 011 
both sides extending to ceiling. 

(i) Wasted space cannot be considered. 

The doors and fireplaces in schoolrooms must be so placed as to allow 
of the whole of one side of the schoolroom being left free for the groups 
of benches and desks. 

(if) No schoolroom lighted fcom one side only can he approved. The gable 
ends should be fully utilised for windows. 

Walls, Floors and Roofs.— The walls of eveiy schoolroom and 
class-room, if ceiled at the level of the toall-plale, must be at least 12 feet 
high from the level of the floor to the ceiling ; and if the area contain 
more than 360 superficial square feet, 13 feet, and if more than 600, then 
14 feet. 

(a) The walls of every schoolroom and class-room, if ceiled to the rafters 
and iollar ham, must be at least ii feet high from the door to the wall-plate, 
and at least 14 feet to the ceiling across the collar beam. 

^ [b) Great care should be taken to render the roofs impervious to cold and 

(r) Roofs open to the apex are not approved. They can only be permitted 
where the roofs arc specially Impervious to heat and cold, and where apex- 
ventilation is provided. Iron tie-rods are least unsightly when placed 
horizontally. 

(if) The whole of the external walls of the school and residence must be 
solid. If of brick, the thickness must be at least one brick and a half, and if 
of stone, at least 20 inches. 
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(«) All walls, not excepting fence walls, should have a damp-proof course 
just above the ground line. 

(f) The vegetalile soil within the aiea of the Iniilding should be reninved, 
tlie whole space eovcied by a layei of conciete not less than 6 inches thieh, and 
■111 tai icks inserted in opposite walls to ensure a through cut lent of ail under floors 
for ventilation to joists. ^ 

Of) Timber should be protected from mortar and cement by asphalt or 


Entrattces. — Entrances should be separate for each department. 
In large schools more than one entrance to each department is desirable. 
The principal entrances should never be through the cloak-room. En- 
trance doors should open outwards as well as inwards. A porch should 
be external to the schoolroom. 

Cloak-rooms and Xavatorles. — Cloak-rooms must be external to 
schoolrooms and class-rooms, with gangways at least 4 feet wide, amply 
lighted from the end. Hat-pegs should be 12 inches apart, numbered, 
and of two tiers. The hanging-space necessary to provide a separate peg 
for each child is thus 6 inches lineal. 

Thorough ventilation is essential, so that smells are not carried into 
the school. 

Lavatory basins are needed. Girls’ schools require a larger number 
than boys’ or infants’. 

A look-up slop sink, water tap, and cupboard are desirable for the 
caretaker. 

Olaes-rooms. — Class-rooms are calculated at 10 square feet, if not 
providing accommodation for more than 60 children. Six rows of dual 
desks or four rows of long-length desks are permissible in such class- 
rooms. ■'^en the front of a class is narrowed, but the area of the room 
is not reduced, a seventh row of dual desks or a fifth row of long desks 
may be allowed. 

{a) The minimum size of a class-room is 18 feet x 75 feet. If desks are 
placed longitudinally the width should not be less than 16 feet. This latter 
width is also allowed in schoolrooms of very small size. 

(6) The class-rooms should never be paasage-rooms from one part of the 
building to another nor from the schoolrooms to the playground or yard, and 
should be on the same level as the schoolroom. Each should he easily cleared 
without disturbance to any other room Doors should open both ways. 

(< ) The number of class-rooms should, where practicable, equal the number 
of clnsaos in the schoolroom ; usually five class-iooms are necessary foi the six 
standards. 

(if) 'Fhe excessive use of movable partitions should be avoided. 

Halls. — Large schools are sometimes planned with a central hall, 
from which the class-rooms are entered. The hall must he fully lighted, 
warmed and ventilated, and must contain a floor space of not less than 
1200 square feet. Halls of excessive size are not approved. 

If desired, one class (or under special circumstances two classes) will 
be allowed in the central hall, provided the hall is suitably planned for 
teaching such class or classes. 

Windows.— Every part and comer of a school should be fully 
lighted. The light should, as far as possible, and especially in class- 
rooms, be admitted from the left side of the scholars. All other window.s 
in class-rooms should be regarded as suoplementary, or for summer ven- 
tilation. Where left light is impossible, right light is next best. Windows 
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full in the eyes of teachers or scholars are not approved. In rooms 14 
feet high any space beyond 24 feet from the window wall is insufficiently 
lighted. 

(ffl) Windows should nevei be piovidcd for the sake ineiely of esteina! 
effect. All kinds of glazing which diminish tbmlight and me tioublesome to 
keep clean and in repair should be avoided. A large portion of each window 
should be made to open for ventilation and for cleaning. 

{b) The sills of the mam lighting windows should be placed about 4 feet 
above the floor. 'I'he tops of some windows should leach nearly to the ceiling, 
with a poition made to swing. The ordinaiy rules lespectiiig hospitals should 
here be remembered. Largo spaces between the loiadow heads and the ceiling 
are produettve of foul rooms. 

(c) Skylights are objectionable, and should never be lesoitcd to where 
windows are possible. Plans needlessly involving their use cannot be approved, 
except in the case of cenUal halls having lidge or apex ventilation. 

Staircases. — A staircase must be external to the schoolroom. No 
triangular steps or “winders” should be used. Each step should be 
about 13 inches broad, and not more than 5J to G inches high. The 
flights should be short, and the landings unbroken by steps. The number 
of staircases should be sufficient, not only for daily use, but also for rapid 
exit in case of fire or panic. 

Ventilation, — Apart flora open windows and door.s, there should be 
provision for copious inlet of fresh air ; also for outlet of foul air at the 
highest point of the room. The best way of providing the latter is to 
build to each room a separate air chimney, carried up in the same stack 
with smoke flues. An outlet should have motive power by heat or 
exhaust, otherwise it will frequently act as a cold inlet. The prin- 
cipal point in all ventilation is to prevent stagnant air. Particular 
expedients are only subsidiary to this main direction. Inlets should 
• provide a minimum of aj square inches per child, and outlets a minimum 
of 2 inches. Rooms should, in addition, be flushed with fresh air 
from windows about every two hours. 

A sunny aspect is especially valuable for children, and important in 
its effects on ventilation and health. 

Although lighting from the left hand is considered so important, venti- 
lation in summer demands also the prowsion of a small swing window as far 
from the lighting as possible and near the ceiling. 

WARMING. 

A common stove, with a pipe through the wall or roof, c.m under no 
circumstances he allowed. Stoves must also be of such a pattern that 
they cannot become red hot, and they must be supplied with fresh air 
direct from the outside by a flue of not less than 73 inches superficial. 
They must also be of such a size or shape as not to interfere with the 
floor space necessary for teaching purposes. 

SANITARV ARRANGRMRNTS. 

Water-closets within the main school building are not desirable, and 
are only sanctioned for women teachers. All others should be at a short 
distance, and completely disconnected from the school. Privies should 
be fully twenty feet distant. 

(a) The doors, staircases and passages Ic-ading from the schoolroom to the 
latrines (whether in mi.xed or in other schools), and thelau-mes tliemselves must 










The human voice is governed by the laws regulating sound. It is a 
musical instrument, and like any other musical instrument it soon shows 
the effect of any change tn its condition. 

So far as children's voices aie concerned, enough has already been 
said in the chapters on Reading and Mvsic to guide the teacher m their 
management. The great thing is to avoid straon and cold. The teacher 
can easily regulate the voices in school, but ti is in the playground and 
the street where the mischief from- straining will occur if it occurs at all. 
Speaking generally the same will be true of cold. Reasonable care is 
generally forthcoming in the school, but the straining of the voice in the 
street which characterises many children probably makes the strained 
organ more susceptible to cold. The teacher cannot do much in the 
matter except to advise restraint and care. 

But this is more a teacher’s question than a scholar’s. Laryngitis 
among teachers has become sufficiently prevalent to excite medical atten- 
tion and remark, and it would be better if every teacher had some 
anatomical knowledge of the organs of voice, /or improper use of the 
voice leads to changes in the tissues of the larynx. Pupil teachers come to 
their work at a critical period for their voices. The vocal organs, which 
are comparatively small in children, begin to grow as puberty is reached, 
hence they are in an unfavourable condition for sustained vocal effort. 

Some teachers work under exceptionable voice difficulties from the 
nature of the locality in which the school is placed. The noise and roar 
of the streets are almost continuous, and the teacher’s voice is sure to 
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suffer'sooner or later. He may exercise all reasonable care; he may 
have a separate class-room ; the floor may be stepped ; but he cannot shift 
the position of the school, check the costers and piano guilders, soften 
the noise of the traflic, or stop the loud whoops of the many milkmen. 
Noisy animals, steam organs and steam roundabouts are also not un- 
known near some schools, r The remedy unfortunately in cases like these 
lies outside the teacher’s power. The best he can do is to enlist the 
sympathy of the local governing body, who may be able to deal with 
the noisy animals and steam roundabouts, and who, perhaps, might be 
induced to asphalt or wood-pave that portion of the street in which the 
school stands. 

Generally the means of warming a school will not be of a kind to 
produce such a dryness of the atmosphere as to irritate the throat. If 
any cases of this kind still exist, the means for destroying this dryness are 
easily within the teacher’s reach, and should be utilised. Irritation to 
the throat may also he caused through the presence of foreign bodies in 
the air, and the grappling rvith this difficulty will depend upon its origin. 
It probably will be beyond the teacher’s control. The temperature of 
the room is important. Overcrowded or overheated rooms are bad in 
many ways, and for the voice among others. Ventilation will remove 
much of this evil, but further mischief may arise from sudden exposure 
to the raw, cold air after quitting such a room, and the teacher must be 
careful to guard both the children and himself from such risks. 

The throat may be weak from constitutional causes, which in their 
turn may be due to some serious illness or to heredity ; and although the 
teacher cannot do much in such cases, he can at least exercise ordinary 
care and forethought. Throat affections are sometimes due to disorders 
of the stomach and to indigestion generally. Where such is known to 
be the case, the teacher should be ready to advise suitable habits and 
diet for restoring the natural tone of the pupil, and the Physiology and 
Domestic Economy lessons might be utilised for the same purpose. _ The ' 
children could be advised to keep their feet warm and dry at all times, 
and they should never be allowed to sit in wet garments at school. 
Both of these are fertile sources of bad throats and injured voices, and 
both suggested remedies are well within the teacher’s power. 

Habit is very often responsible for disorders of the throat and voice. 
“Coddling" oneself is probably one of the worst of such habits, and 
the practice of over-muffling the throat is far too prevalent. When the 
body has been made very warm, the throat is often muffled and the body 
neglected ; but the reverse should rather be the practice. It is the body 
that requires keeping warm, although the throat .should not be forgotten. 
The teacher should remember these facts and act up to them. It has 
also been stated by medical men that respirators are unnecessarily, and 
so, injuriously worn by some people. The necessity for the respirator in 
some cases is not denied ; but in raw, cold weather, and in biting winds 
the mouth should be kept shut, and the breathing should be done 
through the nose. In fact it should be done through the nose at all 
times, but especially so in such cases. Nature will then supply her own 
respirator in the soft raucous membrane over which the air has to pass. 
Tight boots, iced drinks, and hot drinks are also said to be bad for the 
throat and voice. Perhaps it is unnecessary to warn teachers against 
the injurious effects to the throat and voice of excessive drinking or 
smoking. 

But the young teacher must trust chiefly to himself. He must culti- 
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vate an easy vocal delivery, and let neither zeal, excitement, nor exter 
noise tempt him to overpitch his voice. He can attend to the ventilati 
of the room, and exercise reasonable care at all times. 

CARE OP THE EYES. 

Defective eyesight among the children may arise from a vanetj' 
'"’‘•it is the teacher’s duty to see that n(Jheo‘^*'’"=“ 
ichool. Speaking generally, prcveniit 
ctor’s. By the adoption and consiste 
i, much may be done to check the imp 
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different there will obviously be a difference in the sight of the eyes, 
and this diffeience is a souice of discomfort. This discomfoit anses 
fiom double vision, and the cliild’s efifoits to remove the annoyance 
lead to iqutnttng. The muscles of the two eyes me of unequal 
strength, and in the snuggle the eye with tlie weaker muscle has tire 
image on its retina suppressed. But weakness in focussing power may 
ocelli in children tlwugh lo/istitutional weakness, and m such cases 
the eyes should be carefully used. No fine work involving any strain 
should be permitted until the general health is restored The te.icher’s 
woifc in such cases, within the limits of his knowledge and pow'er, will 
be to see that objects are placed at a right focus, so as to check and 
coirect a misfortune which may become permanent. And it is the 
inoie important that he should do his best from the fact tliat most 
short-ugkted chtUhen are said to have lateral curvature of the ipine. 
He should persistently stiivc to alter the injuiious habits of the children 
in question. Piobably the best w.iy of doing this will be to think out 
some kind of eicrcise which will incicasc the work of the idle muscles, 
and duel ease that of the overworked ones. It has also been medically 
advised th,at children with short sight should read together, and 

should be drilled in the use of those muscles which regulate distance, 

but how far this may be possiViIe in the ordinary day school the eir- 
oumstanecs of each school must decide for itself. 

7. Temperature. HeavcHtitaiion of the school should be good, ,so as to 

protect the children fiom draughts, which might injure tlie eyes. 
Children should also be advised not to sit over a fire, either staring at 
it or reading Iwits light. 

8. Atmosphere. The presence of foreign todies in the atmospheie may 

injure the eyes. _ So far as the schooUooiu is concerned the teacher 
can see that it is properly cleaned at suitable intervals, that it is 
regulaily and well swept, that the furnituie is daily dusted, and that 
chalk-laden dusters arc not shaken out inside the school. The. 
piesence of certain trades or factories near the school may moreaso 
the risk from this source. 


In a circular issued fiom the Education Department in July, i88i, 
occasion was taken to urge the consideration of this subject upon all con- 
cerned in the management of elementary schools, and this appeal met with 
aieady response in many parts of the country. During the years which have 
since elapsed the number of banks in connection with elementary schools 
under inspection has greatly incieased. Much, however, yet remains to, 
he done in this direction, and the practical abolition of school fees has 
rendered it easier for managers and teachers to enlist the co-operation of 
parents, and to bring under their special notice the existence of the School 
Bank and the use which might now be made of it. 

The general principles which should be kept in view in relation to 
this and kindred means of extending the usefulness of our public element- 
ary schools have been repeatedly brought under the notice of managers. 
In these instructions, a copy of which is required by Article 8 of the Code 
to be kept in every school, it is pointed out (paragraph 51) that : — 

I. A good school under favourable conditions does not limit its work to the 
scheme of instruction prescribed in the Code, or 

3. To preparation for examinations ; 

3. Bui seeks by many subsidiary expedients to render service to the ctiil- 

4. To exert a right influence on their characteis and their aims in life. 
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Among these expedients the provision of a School Savings, Bank 
is specially enumerated. 

Xleasons for Banks. — Experience has .shown that inzny of the evils 
which weigh most seriously on the industrial classes in this country are 
the results of improvidence and waste. But some of these evils admit 
at least of partial remedy : c.g., the children might learn : — 

1. How to economise slender resouices ; 

2. How to 1 esist temptation to needless e.xpense ; 

3. How to make reasonable provision for future contingencies. 

Such knowledge is calculated to protect its possessor from much 
tiouble and humiliation, and to help him greatly in leading an honour- 
able and independent life. 

In mature years it is often found difficult to acquiie this knowledge, 
and still moie difficult to apply it in practice. But m a school much may 
he done to render its acquisition easy to children, and to show them the 
advantages of economy and foresight. For this purpose they might 
also learn simple lessons; — 

1. On money; 

2. On the conditions which affect the rate of wages : 

3. On the relations of skill, prudence and knowledge to industrial 
success ; 

4. And on right ways of spending and saving. 

Economy, however, is a habit, and is to be learned as other 
habits are learned, rather by practising it than by listening to de- 
monstrations of its importance. During the school life of a child there 
arise many temptations to the heedless and wasteful expenditure of small 
sums ; and many occasions on which, if the opportunity were offered, such 
sums might be usefully and wisely saved. The child w ho is helped to deny 
himself some trifling present gratification, who is encouraged to save by 
degrees a few shillings, and who finds this sum available for the purchase 
of books or clothes, for helping his parents at a time of family misfortune, 
or ultimately for his own equipment on leaving school for work, has re- 
ceived a practical lesson in forethought and self-restraint whUh will 
probably abide with him for life. 

The value of such a lesson is not to be measured solely by its effect 
on the scholar’s own character and welfare. It exercises a reflex in- 
fluence on the whole household to which he belongs. And when a 
parent resolves to set apart even a portion of the pence saved under 
the Education Act of 1891, and to deposit it regularly in the scholar’s 
bank, the educating work of the school is extended to the home, 
the interest of other members of the family is excited, small economies 
become easier, and the savings bank, which at first receives only a 
few trifling sums, becomes recognised p a household institution, 
to be maintained long after the school. life of the youngest child is 
ended. The possession of even a small reserve or capital places it 
in the power of the workman gradually to acquire the ownership of 
his house or a piece of land, to take a share in an industrial partner- 
ship, or to enter on a small business, which, although at the outset 
it may only employ himself and his family, may, by his economy, 
industry and skill, become the means of employment to many others, and 
so contribute to the geneial prosperity. Thrift and temperance are very 
nearly allied ; each is help&l to the other, and having regard to the 
enormous waste caused by intemperance, there can be little doubt that if 
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the people of these islands were more tempeiate and thrifty, our home 
trade and the profitable employment of our people therein would be vety 
greatly increased. 

Kxamples of Thrift. 

1. The well -known thrift of the peasantry and artisans of France has had a 

remarkable influcnccr'in adding to their comfort and sense of independ- 

and in enabling her people some years ago to recovei with extia- 
ordinary rapidity flora the effect of a great national calamity. It 
cannot be doubted that the institution of the School Savings Bank — 
caUsc (t epargne scolaii e — has contributed largely to this result. 

2. In Belgium, a country with raoie than six million inhabitants, the School 

•Savings Bank is also a very popular institution, and is laigcly used by 
parents in making then- earlier and humbler efforts in economy befoie 
they are able to open accounts in their oiv n names. 

3. No such extensive use has yet been made of the school bank system in 

our own countiy. But in certain places, and wherevei the experiment 
has been tried in a judicious, busmess-like and kindly spirit, it has 
proved lemarkably successful. For example, in the single city of 
Liverpool many school banks have been established in connection with 
the Liverpool Penny Savings Bank Aswuaiion, and year by year the 
number of deposits increases. When the child’s deposits 111 the School 
Penny Bank amount to ten shillings, that sum or the multiple of it is 
transferred in his or her own name to the Live) pool Savings Bank, 
certified under the Act of 1863. This practice lightens the responsibility 
of the school authoiitios, and intioduoes the depositor.s to a savings 
bank which they may continue to use aftei leaving school. 

These results have been achieved without the pressure of any author- 
ity, hut mainly by the voluntary exertions of the friends and managers 
of schools, and by the intelligent co-operation of the teachers. The ad- 
vantages of thrift have first been simply explained to the children, and 
then opportunities for its exercise have been placed within easy reach. 
In some schools in which it has been the practice to give small money 
premiums for special proficiency, industry or good conduct, the prize has 
taken the form of a deposit in the savingfs bank in the scholar’s 
name, so that on leaving school he has been presented with a bank 
book and a substantial nucleus for future saving. 

Temporary Devices for Thrift.— Penny Banks and Provident 
Clubs of various kinds have already been founded in many schools aided 
by the Parliamentary grant. In Glasgow, Manchester, Hull, and other 
large towns, as well as in Liverpool, the trustees of savings banks certi- 
fied under the Act of 1863 have been actively instrumental in their forma- 
tion. There should be no wish to interfere with any existing plans 
which are found to work vi'eU. Every expedient which encourages 
economy and forethought has its educational value. But shoe clubs, 
clothing clubs and other temporary devices, which merely aim at supplying 
a particular want, have the disadvantage that they do not last after 
that want is satisfied, and are of little service in the formation of a 
permanent habit. What is to be desired is that the scholars should 
become early familiar with the practice of saving in view of any 
possible future need. It is desired Uierefore to remind school managers 
and teachers of the special facilities offered by the Post Office for the 
establishment of penny banks in schools. Such banks when formed 
may readily be placed in connection with the local Post Office Savings 
Bank. Small books for the use of children have been Prepared, and 
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are issued giatuitously by the Savings Bank Department, ard tlie 
necessary rules, which are few and simple, will be found printed in 
each of these books. Suitable ledgers for keeping the accounts of 
the school bank in a simple form can also be obtained at a small price. 
Deposits of small sums should be entered in the scholar's book and in 
the school ledger, and as soon as the sum paid by any depositor reaches 
a sufficient amount he should be assisted to open a separate account in 
his own name in the Post OEBce Savings Bank. He will thus be able, if 
he wish it, to make his subsequent pa3nnents direct to the Post Office. 
While fully appreciating the services which teachers may render in the 
way of economy, no one would wish to cast upon them any additional 
labour and responsibility which might interfere with the proper discharge 
of daily duties. It ■mill be necessary to have the goodwill of school 
managers for help in devising and carrying out the needful arrangements. 
Two or three members of a local committee may act as trustees of the 
school bank and may open an account with the nearest Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank. On two or three mornings in the week one of the number 
should be present to receive deposits, and to conduct the simple business 
connected with the withdrawal of money or its transfer to the Post Office 
Bank ; or this may be done by the teacher himself. 

The general adoption of such a plan will greatly increase the useful- 
ness of the elementary schools as instruments for the formation of char- 
acter, and will, in present circumstances, not be without a valuable 
influence in awakening the sympathy and interest of parents. The 
co-operation of members of School Committees and Boards and of those 
persons of leisure and influence who are interested in elementary schools 
and in the future well-being of the scholars should be invited. The 
annual return (Form g) required to be filled up by managers has long 
contained a question respecting the existence of a bank in the school, 
and there has recently been introduced into this form two further que.',- 
tions respecting the number of scholar-depositors and the total amount 
standing to their credit. 

Some additional facilities offered by the Poslmaster-Gerteral for the 
banking of school pence will be found appended. 

Additional Faoillties for the Banking of School Pence. — With a view to 
the further encouragement of thrift, the Postmaster-Gener.al has decided that, 
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having been paid in, tlie fonns being then either kept by the parents or retui ned 
to tlie school until the next depositing day. 

When the school is within a rc.isonable distance of n Post Office, and the 
number of depositors and the amount to be deposited are sufficient to justify 
the cost, a Post Office clerk will attend at the school at ceitain intervals, say 
monthly or quaiterly, according to arrangement, to receive the completed 
stamp forms as deposits in t»a Post Office Savings Bank. 

Where the school is situated in a icniote district, or in cases where the 


ioMS^b!! houfd be 
ling attested in accordance 
e form. The declaration 


the Post Office Savings Bank, a form of dec 
filled up and .signed by bath child, the signati 
with the instructions printed on the back 

should be presented at a Post Office Savings _ , 

forms by some one connected with the school, and a deposit book would 
then be issued in the child s name and handed to the applicant. When the 
child lb under seven yearb of age. a form of declaration (S.B., No. 8 s) bhould 
be filled up and signed on behalf of the child, and presented at the Post Office 
in like manner. A .supply of declaration forms can be obtained at any Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

(a) If it is incorn'eniont for anj one connected with^the^chooHo attend periodic- 

wiS bo made for the manager or teacher to send the completed’ stamp^ deposit 

forms, together with the declarations, in a registered letter envelope to the 

Post Office. Special envelopes will be provided by the Department for the 
purpose, and the postage and registration fee will not be charged. The 
deposit books, when issued, will be forwarded by post to the manager or 


CLASS TEACHING. 

Chief Defects in Teaching^. — Mr. Sharp, H.M. Senior Inspector, 
has stated that the chief excellence of modern teaching is the careful and 
intelligent direction of the steps of reasoning, and that the chief defects 
are a want of force and local colour. 

He defined local colour to mean especially illustrations from the daily 
life and surroundings of the iclio/ai-i, whatever the subject might 
be — ^whether literature, science, or words. 

He then goes on to say that years ago, except a few individuals who 
had been fortunate enough to fall in with an enlightened teacher, children 
had, to a great extent, been brought up on stereotyped methods from 
which the essence of the spiiit of the first wise teacher who had ori- 
ginated them under entirely different circumstances had long departed. 
Students of the History of Education could often trace the gradual fading 
away of colour and force in some of the methods of bygone days which 
might have been arrested b;^ the consideration that all such methods 
needed to be varied in their application to modern times. This was 
rapidly going on now. The .spirit was often absent and the mere husk left. 

Years ago, people were brought up in the belief that the committing 
to memory unintelligible rules of Syntax and long lists of vocables was 
the correct way of approaching the Divine gift of language. Probably 
at the time of the revival of learning, when grammars and dictionaries 
were scarce, no better way could be devised than this cheap method of 
supplying the raw material of language. But, no doubt, in those early 
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aays tne ruies weie copiously illustrated by the living voice of the wise 
enthusiast who revived the dead languages in Europe with abundance of 
force and local colour, and in Scotch schools many a joke was cracked in 
good Latin. Unfortunately this method of teaching had been continued 
after the need for it had ceased — the spirit had departed, and with it went 
all the force and colour that came from the natural lining illustrations. 

Arithmetic was degraded in the same way to a mere bundle of 
rules, which had lost all connection with the principles of the science, 
and which had for their chief end the teaching of small commercial trans- 
actions. Commercial arithmetic was an excellent subject and was now as 
much in danger of being depreciated as it was before of being over-exalted. 
Commercial arithmetic should be a leading subject for boys and girls of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, but not before they had been so well 
grounded in the rules of arithmetic as to enable them to discover new 
rules and to invest them with local interest and colour gathered from 
experience. He had endeavoured in three girls’ schools to ascertain 
whether they had a clear idea, gathered fiom the ordinary transactions 
of life within their reach, of the meaning of the terms above par, below 
par, and similar phrases which they glibly used in calculations of small 
investments. In one of these schools the teacher, the girls, and himself 
agreed to set up a small business, form themselves into a meeting, and 
take shares. The children then began to take an interest in the success 
of the undertaking, and thus areal meaning was given to the mysterious 
terms above par and below par. 

Again, on one occasion he had found a class reciting that charming 
piece of Longfellow, The Children’s Hour, repeating it correctly and with 
a good knowledge of the vocabulary, but with scarcely any interest. But 
when permitted to dramatise the piece, to act the parts of the three 
girls named in the poem, their interest was fully aroused. 

Yet again, in a class of older girls he had heard a graphic lesson on 
the most famous buildings in Edinburgh, but it required the interest of 
human life. The teacher, at his request, had given a short history of the 
growth of Edinburgh. She had showed the early savage tribes clustering 
for shelter with their cattle on the Castle Rock, the citizens’ wall, and the 
means of defence in the fortified town; the peaceful men of later date 
overflowing the narrow boundaries, and then the buildings fell into their 
natural order, each the result of the wants of the different ages, and thus 
the touch of human interest was given. Hence, one great feature in the 
study of methods of teaching should he the kindling of the spirit of 
human life and thought, to give a living interest to the teacher s 
words and a force and colour to the lesson. 

Self-Help or Self-Activity.— This is another of those points which 
have been suggested by H.M. Chief Inspector as fitting subjects for dis- 
cussion between inspectors and teachers. An important problem for 
teachers to solve is how far aparticular lesson might have contributed 
to a habit of self-help or self activity. Did the teacher help the scholars 
inpoints which heniight have foundout for himself and thus have weakened 
his power of acquiring knowledge P It should be one of the chief objects 
to see that they did not help the scholars too much. It must strike 
every one when they considered how very small a proportion of the welL 
taught boys and girls who left the schools had acquired the habit of self- 
help and a desire to increase their knowledge through a continuation class 

” '^Thf^querrion was mixed up in most schools with that of the proper 



his monotonous round, and the student of the training college who might 
lose the Saturday half-holiday if the full tale of bricks had not been 
delivered. 

It amounted to a positive gain to a small class of the Seventh Stan- 
dard scholars if, instead of being dragged into all the lessons of the Sixth 
Standard, they were allowed to study by themselves, and ask for help only 
when they needed it. Surely, therefore, it was an excellent subject for 
consideration how the habit of self-activity or self-help might be created, 
without which any real acquisition of knowledge became well-nigh 
impossible. 

A tail of backward scholars might always be expected to every class, 
but whereas it used to be a tail of uniform size, a tail of despair in more 
senses than one, it was now a natural tail gradually tapering off according 
to natural ability. In the periodical examination the class should not be 
judged by the tail; in assessing the work of a class, a group of papers 
should be taken from the upper pait of the class and another group from 
the middle, but none from the lowest, and for two reasons, (i) they were 
no real criterion of the teaching ; (3) each of these papers should be care- 
fully considered with a view to ascertaining the individual character, for 
the causes of failure would be found to be different in nearly every one of 
the lowest members of the class. 

Probably one of the best means a 


It the teacher’s disposal, with the older 
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OBJECT LESSONS. • 

THE METHOD OP ■WTllTnTG THEM. 

^ Object Lessons may be written in a variety of form.s, and indeed 
such variety will always be desirable, as it would be neither wise nor 
profitable to treat every object in the same ste-eotyped way. Generally, 
the Matter and Method Form prevails, as both practice and facility 
favour it. But students and teachers are advised to adopt the Training' 
or Logical Form where the nature of tlie subject matter will permit it. 
The following advantages are claimed for it : — 

I. It enables the teacher to show more clearly the logical arrangement 
which ought to characterise these lessons. 

а. It enables him to give more prominence to the training aimed at, and 

to strongly mark the Indnctlye nature of the lesson. 

3. More prominence can be given to those experiments and that correct 

use of observation on which the value of these lessons depends. 

4. It draws attention to the “ results” of these experiments and observa- 

tions. and registers them in the language of the children themselves. 

3, It shows the teacher’s method of ensuring the active co-operation of the 
class and of arousing Interest. 

б. It reveals “ the association of one lesson with another through some one 

leading idea or ideas"; e.g., Drawing, Composition, Kindergarten, 
Suitable occupations are all utilised and associated. 

In most lessons the notes will be written in three parallel columns, 
the nature of which will be obvious from the study of the subjoined 
specimen lesson. The method lends itself readily to lessons on Common 
Objects, to some lessons, with a little modification, on Animals, but to 
fewer lessons on Plants. Such Physical Geography Lessons as those 
on Clouds, Rain, Dew, a River, etc., also do not adapt themselves 
easily to it. Speaking generally, the form is best suited to Experi- 
. mental Lessons, where Experiment is the chief teaching aid employed, 
and where, as a consequence. Cause and Effect can be easily shown. 

Now in lessons on Animals, although plenty of scope is afforded for 
Observation, and some scope for Experiment, there is but little oppor- 
tunity of illustrating Cause and Effect, hence a slight modification is 
required. The first column is headed Observation and Experment ; the 
second, as a rule. Results; the third. Inferences. The modification 
required here is the substitution of Remarks for Results, not only for the 
reason just mentioned, but also because every lesson on an Animal 
involves the imparting of some information (which should be tersely 
placed in the Remarks column) to help out the Observations made, and 
to lead to the Inferences desired. 

The chief mental profit to be got out of a lesson on a Plant is the 
cultivation of the po-wer of observation ; the chief moral gain is the 
implanting of a love of nature. Here again. Experiment, and Cause and 
Effect are not the chief aids employed, because they are often not avail- 
able. But what is lost in Experiment is probably gained in increased 
Observation, in the outdoor preparatory work re'quired for some of these 
lessons, and in their good emotional value. The full form may some- 
times be used, as in a lesson on How Plants Grow, or on How Seeds 
Grow; sometimes the middle column is advantageously omitted, as in a 
lesson on Plants as Growing Things, or on Vegetation and Cultivation ; 
sometimes the form is inapplicable, as in a lesson on the Veins of Leaves. 

The Inferences should always be written in larger type than the rest 
of the lesson, or they should be underlined, or distinguished in some way 
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to indicate their importance. For each step in the lesson each inference 
I espectively constitutes the goal which the class is tiying to reach unclei 
the guidance of the teacher. 

A specimen lesson (taken from Garlkk and Dexter's Object Lessens) 
is now given:— 

moN. * 

Things Retjuired. — Nails, hammer, poker ; pieces of iron and wood 
of equal size ; water; iron rod and piece of glass tubing about same 
diameter ; heavy weights ; iron and lead tubing of about same diameter ; 
file, sheet iron, iron wire, piece of rusty iron, lead, iron spoon, magnet, 
pinny, shilling, iron filings, sand. 


Observations and E\periments. 

Results. 

InfereuLes 

2. (d) Let child hold piece of 
iron and wood of same slae 
(ii) Drop each into water. 

Iron harder to hold 
^ lion sinks; wood 

Iron is heavy. 

a.^ (a) Let child scratch wood 

(6) Drive nail into piece of wood ; 
pull nail out and examine. 

^Wood easily scratch- 

hole has been made in 

Iron is hard, 

3 Rest iron and glass rods on 
two supports; hang heavyweights 
on parts of rod between the two 
bupports. 

Glass rod breaks; 
iron rod does not break. 

Iron Is strong. 

4. (n) Get child to try to bend 
iron and lead tubing. 

(i) Put poker in tire till end is 
red hot; press hot poker sideways 
on hearth. 

Lead tubing bends; 
iron tubing does not 

^I’oicer easily bent. 

Iron does not bend 
when ^old but bends 

5. («) Get child to strike piece 
of iron wire with hammer. 

(b) Make wire red hot; strike it 
with hammer. 

(c) Show specimens of sheet 
iron and iron wire. 

No efiectis produced 

The ’ iron wire is 
flattened. 

Iron can be ham- 
mered out when hot, 
but not when cold. 
It can also be made 

C. Melt lead in iron spoon. 

doi"not.™.^'“' 

Iron does not melt 

% Show piece of iron that has 
been exposed to air for a long time. 

Iron is covered with 
brown scales. 

Air rusts iron. 

8. {a) Try to pickup nail, penny, 
shilling, lead, etc,, with a magnet. 

(6) Separate iron filings from 
sand by means of a magnet. 

Magnet only picks up 
the iron, 

Iron is the only 
eomraon thing a 

1 magnet will pick 


Oral Composition to follow. 
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B.B. Sketch: — Iron 

Is Heavy, hard, strong. 

Can be hent and hammered out into sheets. 
Can be drawn out into wire. 

Does not melt easily. 

Rusts in air. 

Is picked up by magnet. 


KINDERGARTEN. 

INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS.— The Department is desirous 
of giving further encouragement to the employment of Kindergarten 

The circumstances of infant schools have altered considerably in the 
last few years j the numbers in the lower classes having increased, a full 
four years’ attendance at the infant school will be the rule and not the 
exception. The improvement also shown in passing the Standards at an 
earlier age than formerly gives to infant schools greater liberty and leisure 
in developing natural methods of education. 

As regards the Elementary Subjects, the conditions of the Code are 
fully satisfied if the scholars over seven can pass, as a rule, in the First 
Standard ; nothing more should be attempted in these subjects in the 
infant schools, except in the few cases in which scholars are allowed to be 
retained for the work of the Second Standard. The scholars in the lower 
classes of infant schools may, therefore, be relieved from any premature 
preparation for those subjects on methods ill-suited to their tender age. 

Two leading principles should be regarded as a sound basis for the 
education of early childhood : — 

I. The recognition of the child’s spontaneous activity, and the stimulation 
of this activity in certain well-defined dii actions by the teachers, 

a. The harmonious and complete development of the whole of a child’s 
faculties. The taicher should pay especial regard to the love of 
movement, which can alone secure healthy physical conditions | to the 
observant use of the oigans of sense, especially those of sight and 
touch; and to that eager desire of questioning which intelligent 
children exhibit. All these should be encouraged under due limita- 
tions, and should be developed simultaneously, so that each stage of 
development may be complete in itself. 

It has been strongly urged that sufficient attention has not been paid 
in the past to these principles ; indeed, it is so often found that th& Kin- 
dergarten Occupations are treated as mere toys or amusing pastimes,, 
because they are attractive for children, and the intellectual character of 
the “Gifts of Froebel” is disregarded, whereas the main object of these 
lessons is to stimulate intelligent individual effort. 

The attention of teachers should be directed to the chief consideration 
which underlies true methods of infant teaching, via., the association of 
one lesson with another through some one leading idea or ideas. The 
reading lessons, occupations, and object lessons may all be usefully combined 
for one purpose; c.g., if the teacher wishes to impress on her class some 
knowledge of a domestic animal, she may usefully combine the object 
lesson /or general study of Us slrueture ; the reading lesson /or a hio-m- 
ledge of its habits and character; some occupation, such as pricking the 
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outline, to impress an exact hnoiolcdge of its form ; a son^ or simple story 
bearing on its association with human life ; so that familiarity with ani- 
mals, especially with domestic animals, and a kind treatment of them may 
be fostered. ,1 

On the other hand, teachers should guard against the mere repetition 
of the same exercises and^lessons; the progressive character of the 
whole scheme of instruction should be constantly kept in view ; and 
each exercise should lead up to something beyond itself. 

Pictures and jiaiaers have been wisely introduced of late in greater abund- 
ance into infant schools and have added much to their oheei fulness and 
atti activeness. They should be frequently taken down into the class and made 
the subject of conversation. It is not enough that the children should be taught 
to obseive these things and to answer questions upon them. They should be 
encouiaged in every way to give expression in their own words to what they 
know, what they ivant to know, and what they think. 

It will be found that the Elementary Sub^'ects when taught on 
right methods can be treated with greater variety ; reading becomes a 
Kindergarten lesson through pictures and word building; writing becomes 
a variety of Kindergarten drawing; elementary exercises in number are 
associated with many of the Kindergarten occupations. 

It is the experience of many good teachers that by the adoption of such 
methods it is found to be unnecessary befoie the sixth year is passed to employ 
books for Rending, except occasionally for a change of ocoupation, or perform 
any exercise m writing except the elements of letteis, or to do any formal 
Arithmetic woik on slates. 

It may reasonably he hoped that the observance of these suggestions 
will materially improve the work of the younger children in infant schools 
and classes by relieving the teacher from that useless subdivision in the 
elementary subjects which has been hitherto generally employed, and by 
rendering the instruction less formal, but more varied and attractive. — 
{Circular 322.) 

SUITABLE OCCUPATIONS. 

Kindergarten occupations have for some time been used in our infant 
schools, and manual instruction has also been given to the elder boys in 
many schools for older children, while the elder girls have similarly been 
taught cookeiy and laundry work; but the scholars in the first, second, 
and third standaids have, as a rule, had hitherto no manual training, 
except in so far as it has been supplied in the forms of needle-work and 
drawing. Manual instiuction is a valuable part of school training, and 
my Lords desire to encourage managers of public elementary schools 
to introduce, where ciicumstances permit, a suitable course of manual 
occupations for the three lowest standards. 

Kindergaiten occupations as used in the infant school are not suit- 
able for the children in schools for older scholars. The mat-weaving, 
stick-laying, embroidery, lableUaying, and building with bricks or cubes, 
which serve to give young children ideas of form and number, as well as 
to train hand and eye, seem trivial to the ordinary child of nine or ten 
years of age. On the other hand, few of the common workman’s tools 
can with safety be put into the hands of ordinary children under the age 
of eleven. 

An Occupation ons'ht to satisfv several conditions. 
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(a) ft must be educative, and should especially stimulate independent effort 
and inventiveness. Any work that piovides a real training for hand 
and eye is in a true sense educative, but the most valuable work of 
all Is that which imports a knowledge of form, colour, and the 
properties of materials, at the same time that it fosters manual 
dexterity. , 

\ii) It should admit of being dealt with in a ptogressive inui k. 

(e) It must be atDactive to the childien, and affoid a welcome lelicf to 
otliei studies. 

f'/) It must net involve the use of needlessly expenshv matenals. 

[e) It must be capable of lieing piactised in an ordm.iry scliooliooiii, le///;- 
out > ish of harm to childien or damage to fiiiniture. 

(/) It must, in cases wheie the classes ate as laigo as the Code permits, be 
so siniple tliat it docs not requiie .in undue amount of iiidividiud 
attention. Laige classes should, where possible, be subdivided for 
these occupations. 

{g) It should as'Oid a long sci ies of preparatory exert iscs apart from finislicd 
results, and the finished .irticle should be one that is attiaitive to 
a child. At the same time the consiruction of articles for sale is 
undesiraile. 

The manual occupations satisfying these conditions which have been 
moat commonly adopted as specially suitable for the First, Second, 
and Third Standards are : — 

1. Modelling in clay. 

2. Modelling m cartridge or caidboaid paper. 

3. Cutting out in paper or other material. 

4. Diawing and colouring designs (some original). 

■ 5. Brush drawing from the object and from recent iiiipiossions. 

Other equally useful occupations may, no doubt, be devised, and any 
occupation that is proposed, if it is likely to prove satisfactory, will be 
readily accepted by the Department. 

It appears that the various manual occupations which have hitherto 
been introduced for the lower standaids because of then suitability lesolve 
themselves into exercises in the studies of (i) form, (2) colour, (3) naea- 
surement, which should be, where possible, connected with other subjects 
of instruction. 

For acquiring a knowledge of form the most effective occupation 
is Clay Modelling. It demands accurate observation of the object which 
is chosen as a model, and the accuracy of the observation will largely 
depend upon previous instruction as to the build or growth of the object in 
its natural state. Sometimes a lesson on Modelling has followed one on 
Natural History or Science; sometimes the children, after an Object 
lesson upon the formation of a ffuit or the germination of a seed, have 
modelled the object, thus at once testing the correctness of their impres- 
sion and driving it home. Clay Modelling has been used to illustrate the 
Geography lessons ; for example, the children construct a model of the 
river basin in which they live ; and, again, illustration has been found for 
the History lesson in constructing a model of some neighbouring encamp- 
ment, whether square or circular, Roman or British, rir a knowledge 0/ 
form depends upon a close observation of light and shade, a lesson in 
modelling greatly furthers instruction in drawing. Clay Modelling, how- 
ever, lacks the charm of colour. 

Colour may he studied in the following ways : Wlien care is taken 
to provide a vai iety of tasteful shades of coloured papei , it is possible to 
combine the drawing, cutting out, and mounting of a number of good 
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designs, many of which may be, in respect both of pattern and arrange- 
ment of colour, the original work of the children themselves. The draw- 
ing may be done partly by aid of rulers and templates, and partly free- 
hand. The use of templates makes it possible to stamp on the minij, 
ceitain beautiful curves at an eailier age than childien can diaw them 
fieehand. This kind of ejr'ircise has been %'eiy fully developed by some 
of the officers under the London School Board. The advantages of it 
are that itptomoies accuracy and good taste m colour and design, and also 
a sense of harmony and proportion. The defect of it is that the manipula- 
tion IS somewhat monotonous , and that tt does not lead to much increase of 
knotoledge of varied objects. 

Brushwork demands a clear perception of form and some know- 
ledge of natural objects and cultivates delicacy of touch, but it does 
not tram the student to great accuracy or cultivate the sense of colour. 
Children, however, can express their impression of a flower, as for 
instance a bluebell and its leaves, much moie easily by the biush only 
than by the pencil, and if their observation has been veiy inexact, the 
error becomes obvious when they try to draw their impression. 

As an exercise in accurate measurement, Cartridge Paper or Card- 
board Modelling leaves little to be desired. This work is an excellent 
training in exact measurement and in cutting true to measure, and it fur- 
nishes an elementary notion of construction. The manipulation, however, 
in this e-Hccise also is somewhat monotonous. This kind of work lends 
itself readily to the illustration of instruction ill simple geometry. The 
beginner may learn to cut out in caidboaid (or moie leadily still in stout 
drawing-paper) simple plane geometrical figures, and after a time he may 
pvoceed to simple pometHcal solids. The cube, the cone, the cylinder, 
the wedge, the prism and the pyramid can all be drawn, cut out, and put 
together without much difficulty. The manufacture of various usejtil 
articles, such as blotting-books, frames, trays, and the like, can be com- 
bined with the foimation of geometrical figuies. 

As no one of the branches of manual occupation is complete when 
taken by itself, the most satisfactory results will follow where it is found 
possible to niake them supplement each other. 

Lastly, very great care is necessary in leading the pupils to 
acquire correct method in handling brushes, tools, and all the imple- 
ments required. Another point which demands attention is that of the 
ynnu-uf/oif/ire of children during their lessons. Where much stooping 
is necessary, the work should he occasionally interrupted and a short 
extension drill given. Unhealthy and cramped postures should be 
avoided. Whilst fairly accurate work should be aimed at, beware of 
expecting very fine work requiring minute finish, or any work which is 
likely to strain the e3'esight of young chWdxm.—ipeparlmental Circular.) 

INFAITT SCHOOXi GAIVCEiS. — See pages 79 and 80, Play and 
Dance. 

1. Physical Advantages. — Children seem to live for play. They 
delight in bodily activity, and their active instincts find constant outlet in 
movement. Their happy, unregulated play, although without definite 
aim, is an important element in their development. Their young and ever- 
growing bodies find further growth and development through their games. 
The muscles are developed and improved, the circulation is quickened, 
effete matter is carried off, health is improved, and every organ of the 
body is rapidly nourished. In the training of children, whether physically 
or otherwise, the best principle to go on is natural growth, and this is 
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only leatnt by careful observation and.stndy of children. Children are 
too young to share the gj'mnastic training of their elders, but organ- 
ised and regulated games offer an eflScient substitute, and are better 
calculated to make their young bodies and limbs supple and active. By 
<^;heir aid an immense amount of hand and eye training is imparted 
through the pleasurable medium ot play. The love of power and the 
pride of success are fostered by their consciouShess of skill. The games, 
rightly treated, are an expansion of the educative effects of the 
occupations, for the same notions are given and the same associations 
are formed, although in a different form. The same educational method 
runs through all alike. 

2. Mental Advantages. — The forms of play are innumerable, but 
to the observant teacher something is to be learnt from all. Nothing 
gives such a true revelation of child character as child play, and no 
branch of child life affords better opportunities to the teacher for profitable 
work. Children dearly love to be noticed by older people and to share 
their games with them, if only they are assmed of their sympathy. Then 
comes the teacher’s opportunity. Organised games must have lules, and 
these rules can be laid down and enforced on a pleasant basis. Custom, 
age, position, strength, and higher authority all assist. The child 
shares in a well-ordered game, and so gradually is brought under the 
influence of new ideas and feelings. In this way he receives his first 
“ social ” ideas. He learns to subordinate himself to the common needs 
and the common good. He receives a pleasant object lesson which 
helps him unconsciously to grasp the fact that he is only a unit of the 
whole body. He learns to combine willingly and regularly with 
others, and this is all done in a practical way. The child could not 
learn the same truths verbally, for they would be beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and so, in an easy and acceptable way, knowledge is given, and an 
invaluable association is set up. “ The associations that are to govern 
life must have small beginnings if we would root them early, and they 
must be rooted early if we would root them deep.” It is easier to bend 
the pliant twig than the stubborn stem. The little child has only to 
learn ; the neglected child has mtich to tmlearn. 

INFANT SCHOOL SONGS.— See pages 8o and 316. 

Whilst the ordinary school song, among other things, is useful as a 
recreative and restful change between other lessons, the infant school 
song, with its Kindergarten attributes, is something more. The child’s 
love of activity and mimicry is fully and wisely indulged. The words of 
the song draw attention to scenery, to objects well known to him, to 
natural phenomena, to common animals, to human labour, and to various 
kinds of people. His interest in life is thus widened, his sympathies 
cultivated, and his taste is improved. Pleasant associations are thu.s 
formed between work, order, government, and pleasure, which are to bear 
more or less desirable fruit in the future. Many songs of this kind are 
now published — action songs — and probably every infant school teacher 
is more or less familiar with some of them. 

Selection of Songs and Games. — No attempt is made at selec- 
tion in either case here. The field of choice is so wide that there can be 
no difficulty in the matter. Every school will have its own selection 
made, and the pupil teacher will be able to see that selection put into 
practical use. But the following suggestions are thrown out as being 
useful, probably, for examination purposes. 

(a) Action Songs. — A list of about half a dozen should be made, 
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learnefi, and to the children hy the young teacher if possible. If 

not, the teaching and rendeiing of them should be caiefully watcliecl and 
noted, the actions studied, and the general characteristics remembeied. 
The list, with the actions intelligently written out, should then be entered 
in a note book for future use. <• 

(i) Indoor Games for Infants. — Game and song are most often 
combined. If theie is an^ distinction woith making in such cases, it is 
that in the songs the singing is the dominant factor, while in the games 
play IS supreme. The student is adrised to pursue the same course as 
with the action songs. Such “Movement Plays” as may be found in 
several well-known books will be very suitable, and about half a dozen 
should be piepaied in the same careful way as the songs- 

(c ) Playground Games for Infants, — In suitable weather many of 
the “ Movement Plays ” lend themselves admirably to out-door work, and 
a further list, more specially suitable for this purpose, should be prepared 
as in the previous cases. In addition, any local or popular game should 
not be despised. Any form of play which lends itself to organisation and 
is liked by the children should be utilised. What these games may be 
each district will best decide for itself, but here again a careful description 
of a few should be written out and preserved with a view to examination 
necessities. 

(d) Playground Gaines for older Scholars. — These might in- 
clude Drill (see page 5), and some of our popular games (see page 6, The 
Teacher's Work). Both cricket and Association /oolJu/i could be played 
with a small, soft hall. Ehuitlecock and battledore, skipping, and even hop- 
scotch (in asphalted playgrounds) could be played by the gills, while such 
old games as French tag, the mulberry bush, and oranges and lemons 
would bring variety. The lug-of-soar needs little outlay, is a good game 
for boys, and is even played in sonie giils’ and infant schools. Tennis 
requires capital and can only be played by a few of the elder ones at a 
time, while few playgrounds attached to elementary schools are fitted for 
such public school games as fives or rackets — the more’s the pity. Leap- 
frog is popular with some boys, but physical weaklings should be ex- 
cluded. jumping is not often possible in the playgrounds of town schools, 
but may be practised where the surface of the playground safely admits 
of it. Foot racing is possible in many playgrounds, and the teacher might 
encourage it among the “sound” boys by carefully framing handicaps, 
and occasionally oSsring a small prize of some sort. Many other games 
will readily suggest themselves, but whatever they may be, before adopt- 
ing them, the teacher should see that they aie not only pleasurable, but 
beneficial and educative. For these reasons, any game involving the 
element of gambling, cruelty, or destructiveness should be avmded. 

Teaching.— See page 328, How to Teach a School Song far Young 
Classes. In addition to what is said there, it must be noted that the 
actions will be learned hy pattern work, action by action, on the part of 
the teacher, and hy imitation on the pait of the children. Too much 
should not be attempted in one lesson, but the quantity must always 
depend upon such factors as the amount of time available, the ability and 
energy of the teacher, the nature of the song, and the grade of the class. 

In teaching a new game, there should first be a simple description with 
practical illusirations so fer as these may he given by the teacher himself. 
A fow_ of the most apt children should then be instructed, guided, and piac- 
tised in the game in the presence of the rest of the class, who will he directed 
to watch attentively. When these children are efficient, the teacher 
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then has so many assistants to distribute at different points, and another 
batch of children should be introduced, but no more than are fairly n'anage- 
able by the teacher and his young st^. The idea is to avoid confusion 
or failure. The game must be presented in its best light to win the ap- 
,proval of the children, and no association of muddle or silliness must cling 
to It. Children are keen but hasty critics of games. Unless the game 
goes smaitly and well, they will give an unfisvourable judgment at once, 
which the teacher may find a difficulty in removing. When the number 
of childien knowing the game is sufficient to provide all necessaiy assist- 
ance, then the whole class, and in a similar way, finally the whole school, 
may come under active instruction and participation. 


ARITHMETIC. 


NOTATION. 

Young childien can be made to understand our system of Notation so 
far as its base and composition ate concerned. They can be taught the 
meaning of “Local Value " as distinct from “ Intrinsic" or “Absolute 
Value ”. They can learn that tlie base of our system is ro, and they can 
be shown how that base works into the composition of numbers. They 
may even easily comprehend Index Notation and the numbei of figures 
required to express our decimal or denary system. But when it comes to 
bases greater or smaller than lo, and to the demonstration of the advan- 
tages of the ten-base over any other, it will be better to postpone the 
necessaiy explanation to a later Standard. These things are the better 
understood when Scales of Notation are known, and although the 
actual working of the few simple examples required for the purpose in 
hand is probably within the grasp of the average young scholar, still the 
reason for that method of working would be better appreciated by a more 
mature mind. 

1 . Ziooal Value.— First get the children to understand what is meant 
by this term, and proceed as follows; — 


Write down any number — 22302— on the B.B. 

Class to note that the figure 2 appeals 3 times. 

Beginning from the right — 

The meaning of the frsi 2 is 2 * 

, „ fourth 2 

M't 2 

The class then infers that, in consequence of a change of position, 
a figure may have a change of value, i.e., the place or locality of a 
figure fixes its value, and this is called its Local Value. 

2 . Intrinsic or Absolute Value. — But the figure 2 always repre ■ 
sents 2 somethings, whatever its position may be, and it never represents 
anything else but 2 somethings, i.e., from this point of view its value is 
a quality of itself, and is unchangeable. This is called its Intrinsic or 
Absolute Value. 

3 . Index Notation ^With the aid of the B.B. get class to note : — 

r« = mxm = io< 

1000 = 10 X 10 X 10 = 10^. 

From an examination of these and other cases, if necessary, the class 
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shouldjje able to tell the teacher that the little figure in each case points 
out how many times 10 is multiplied by itself to produce eithei of the 
given numbeis. The name of the little figure can then be given them, 
and the suitability of its name for the work it does can be illustrated by 
a reference to ihefointing or index finger, and to the place and functions'' 
of the index of a, book. 

The class will now be itfa position to comprehend the Index Nota- 
tion of any given number, and to see how that number is built up, e.g . ; — 
22302 = 20000 + 2000 + 300 + a. 

= 2 X lo'* + 3 X 10® + 3 X 10® + 2. 

The number 10 which is seen to be a factor of every product or num- 
ber except the first (2) is called the base or radix or root of the Scale of 
Notation. 

4. Number of Figures Hequired. — Get the class to note that we 
only have the following figures : — 

I, 2. 3. 4. 5i 6i 7. 8, 9. 

i.c., for a system 01 notation whose base is 10 we require 9 different 
figures, or, counting the cypher (o), we lequire 10 symbols. But any 
other figure might have been chosen as a base, as 2, 3, 4, ii, 12, etc., 
and then the scale would not have been Decimal or Denary, but 
For 2 it would be called Binary ; 

,, 3 M >■ Ternary; 

,,4 ,, I, Quaternaiy ; and so on. 

Suppose the base to be 7 instead of 10. Then only 6 figures and a 
cypher will be required, which fact should be stated by the class and not 
by the teacher. The system of Notation will be the same until we reach 
7, when it differs. In this scale 7 would be represented by the figures 
10. A comparison may help the class to understand this : — • 

Scale of IQ. Scale of 7. 

I would still be i 


would now be represented as 


: Will thus be seen that ; 

■e required. Similarly : — 

A scale of 2 would require i figure only 


le 7 -b o. 

„ II „ one 7 -I- I. 

„ 12 „ one 7-1-2. 

„ 20 „ two 7’s 4- o. 

than the 6 figures and the cypher 


i.e., the number of figures required for the notation of any scale is 
always l less than the number indicated by the base, or, counting the 
cypher as a figure, the number is always the same as that represented by 
the base. 
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NOTES OP A LESSON ON SIMPLE INTEREST. 

I. Introduction. — Give a few examples ot which the following 
are specimens : (a) A man hires a bicycle at 5s. a daj’, and at the 
end of the day returns the bicycle and the cost of hire. Here 
money is paid for the use of the bicycle, (h) One man lends 
another £1 for a month on the understanding that the borrower 
is to pay £1 IS. at the end of the month. Here is. is paid for the 
loan of £1 for one month. Deduce : Men hire things (or borrow 
money) from other men and pay money for the use of the thing 
hired (or for the use of the money). 

II. Introduction and EKplanation of Terjua. 

1. Principal^ Interest, Amount. — Write an example like (b) on 

the B.B. ; draw attention to the sum lent (Principal) 
and the money paid for the use of money (Interest). 
“Amount ’’ might be dealt with in a similar manner. 
Then practise the class in picking out the Principal, 
Interest and Amount from examples given. 

2. Per Cent. draper sells calico by the yard, the grocer 

sugar by the pound. Each has his standard. The 
standard of the moneylender is £100. From the meaning 
of century, centurion, etc., deduce that cent, means 100. 
Thus per cent, means by or for a hundred. 

3. Per Annum: — The man in I. (a) would have to pay more for 

the hire of a bicycle for a week than for a day. Similarly, 
more must be paid for the loan of £100 for two years 
than for one year. Hence a standard of time is necessary 
—the year. Introduce term per annum. Compare with 
“ annual ”. 

III. The Working of Examples. — These should be worked 
mentally — easy cases being chosen — and on the B.B. The class 
should then be practised in easy but graded examples. These 
examples should be worked by the Method of Unity, and to give 
some aid in style, the children should be allowed to transcribe an 
example from the B.B. in their note books. 

IV. Rule for Calculation of Simple Interest. — From the 
examination of examples worked, get the class to see that in each 
case the principal, interest and time have, to be multiplied to- 
gether and the result divided by 100. 
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Si Advantages of the Common or Becimal Scale The pupils 

should now be able to give the advantages of our system with its base of 
lo, u'hich probably had its origin fiora the practice of counting on the 
lo fingers. 

(a) The system, being a decimal one, is probably easier than any other. 
Some people rhspwe this, and s.ty that with equal practice ive could 
have written and calculated with equ.il facility on otliei bases. 

(i) A smal/i-r iatit would have the adv.int.tgc of lequirmg fewer symbols, 
but this would have been more tb.m outweighed liy the extra number 
of places of figures required to e.xpress the huger niiinheis. Tins 
increase would make both Notation and Niimeiatioii more difficult 

(c) A talker base would have icquned more figures, and mote figmcs, both 

in the learning and manipulating of them, would again have been 
more difficult. 

(d) It IS the base of the system used by other civilised countries. This 

last advantage could be told to the class and explained. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


I. Revised Instructions. 

The Code provides that scholars in the Fourth and higher Standaida 
shall be taught in the principles of the metric system, i.e., on the con- 
venience of adopting systems of coinage and of weights and measures in 
which the increase of values or of quantities proceeds by multiples of 
ten, and their diminution by tenths. So long as these principles are 

f rasped, it is immaterial whether instruction in the system is illustrated 
y the French metre, witli its subdivisions and multiples, or by some . 
other unit. But it will probably be found most convenient to illustiate 
them by reference to the metre and the/runc. The metre can be readily 
compared with the English yard, and its approximate length can be easily 
remembered if it is taught in the form of 3 ft. 3% ins., in which the number 
3 is alone employed. 

It should be borne in mind that a real knowledge of all weights 
and measures can only' be obtained by allowing the scholars to 
handle and use them. 


II. The Chief ‘Unit of the System. 

The originator of the Metric System was 'Watt of steam engine fame, 
who unsucce.ssfuUy urged its adoption in England. It was taken up in 
France at a later period. The system attempted to get a natural unit as 
a basis. For this purpose a quarter of a meridian (AB) was taken and 
divided by 10,000,000, and the quotient was made the unit of length. 
This quotient was called a metre, and, roughly speaking, it is 3 ft. 3 J ins. 
long. Everything is built up from this unit. The accuracy of the 
measurement is not now universally accepted, so that the standard unit 
must be considered an arbitrary one, although it is none the worse on that 
account. 
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m. Length. 

1. Outdoor Work. 

S Measme i metre in the playgiound or along a ne.ar and suitable road. 
Extend the line 10 times its length. This maasurement is called a 
decametre. 

(c) Measui o 10 decametres along the road. TSis is called a hectometre. 

(t/) Measure 10 hectometres along the road This is c.rlled a kilometre. 

(e) See that the association between the name and the measurement is well 

(/) Do not yet bothei about the derivation and meanings of the respective 
prefixes. 

2. Class-room Work. 

1 a) On B B. di.aw a line, 3 feet 31 inches in length — equals i metre. 

b) Divide it into 10 parts. One'part equals a decimetre. 

c) Now divide a deciraetie into 10 p.irts. E.ich p.irt is c.illud a centimetre. 

d) Divide a centimetre into 10 p.u'ts. Etch pait is called a millimetre. 

e) As in outdoor work. 

/) Explain the me.tning and force of the prefixes used. It will be useful 
for the steps that follow. 


3. Compile the Table. 

This should be done by the class, starting with the metre, 
metres may be omitted. Express all in metres. 


10 millimetres = 
10 ceniimetiBi. = 
10 liecimetres ■= 

10 decametres = 



I decametre = lO' 
I hectometre = too' 




Myria- 


From tliis compilation the class should note: — 

(a) It proceeds by multiples and sub-multiples of 10 . 

lb) As a consequence it is an application of the decimal system. 

(fl) It utilises our system of Notation for the Simple Rules, .vml saves the 
burden of learning the fresh Notations of the Money, and Weights and 
Measures Rules, 


Finally, the English equivalents should be learned and the class should 
he well drilled in them. The aid of Drawing should be enlisted, and the 
class exercised in drawing the multiples and sub-multiples to scale. 


4. Examples. 

Similar examples should be worked by both methods, and placed side 
by side on the blackboard. Two facts will at once be apparent to the 


rV. Square Measure. 

1. Outdoor Work. 

(a) Measure 10 metres in the playground. 

(b) From one extremity of the line measnre another 10 metres at nght 

angles to the first line. 

(c) Complete the Square. This is called an Arc, and is the unit of Square 

If the playground is asphalted, mark the measurements with chalk. If not, fix 
pegi, or place boys at the comers. 
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a; OlasB-room Work. 

Supply the childien with pioper drawing apparatus. This work is to be 
done by the class — io scale. The scale chosen will depend upon the size 
of the slates or drawing-papei supplied to the children. The teachji 
should work with the children, to a larger scale, on the B.B. 

(<j) Draw any stiaight'^me of suitable length. I.ct this represent 10 
metres. Complete a squaie with this line as a side. This represents 
the Are. 

(/)) Divide 2 adjacent sides into 10 equal p.u ts each, and through the points 
of Intel section draw lines parallel to e.ich side lespectively, 

(r) Count the squai'cs. There aie 100, and each one picsents a square 

(rf) Then any one of these small squaies is pait of the whole square, 
Hence it may be called a Centiare squ,ire or a square centiaro. 

(f) Note there zs no dedal e Class to give leason. 

(/) Teach the hectare in the same way, and let the class note that there 
are no decaiez. Reason again to be given by class. 

{^) Compare and Illustrate with formation of English Square Measure. 

3. Compile the Table. 

To be done by class again. By the use of similar diagrams the other 
measurements can be shown to he related to each other. The multiple 
is seen to be, not 10, but 10^ or 100. 

100 ares = i hectare. 

4. Examples. 

(fl) Similar eramples should again be given to show the ficility with which 
this system is worked. 

(i) In working examples the terms decaie and declare may be met with. 
Tell the class that they repiesent ro ares or y'j are respectively. 

V. Cubic Measure. 

1. Get 12 slender sticks or pieces of wire each i metre long, and 
construct a large skeleton Kindergarten tube. It will be better still if 
done in cardboard, as the element of solidity will then be apparent. This 
is the unit, and is called a stere. 

2. Draw a diagram on the B.B. to repiesent a cube with a lo-milli- 
metre side. Draw parallel lines through each of the millimetre divisions. 
Use coloured chalks or shade alternate lines of cubes so as the better to 
bring out the idea of layers of cubes. 

3. Let the class count the top layer — roo. 

4. Then let them count the number of layers — 10 with 100 cubes in 

5. Then ask for the total number of little cubes — 1000, i.e., 10 x 10 g 
10, or 10’. 

6. Compare with the English Measure, e.g., 1728 c. ins. is 
12 X 12 X 12, or 12*. 

7. Build up the table ; — 

1000 cubic ffltWmetres = i cubic centimetre, 
jooo „ decimetres =1 „ metre = i stare. 

3. Tell the class that higher denominations than the stere are seldom 
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Examples. 

Woik similar examples again in both systems on the B.B. and side by 
aide. Class to note- — 

, I, To red\ice from any given denomination to next Irm-i-r ilenoniination 
■multiply by 1000. 

2. To reduce fiom any given denomination tosthe next higher divide by 

3, That .all the work involved can be done by simply moving the decimal 

point 3 places to the right or left. 


VI. Capacity. 

Proceed as in Cnbic Measure : — 

1. Make a cardboard cube with a one-deoimatre side. The inside voh 

of this cube equals a litre, which Is the unit. 

2. Show .a vessel (decanter, jug, etc.) which is a line ine.isure. Then s): 

an English quart measure. 

3. Fill the litre vessel with water; ti.rnsfer to quait me.tsure. C' 

obsei ves that the litre is somewhat less than a qmn t. 

4. Constiuct table as in Cubic Measure. 

1000 cubic cciiiimetres = i cubic drrimetre - i litre. 

1000 litres = 1 kilolitre (about 220 English gallons). 


VII. Weight. 

I. Make, a small cm-dboaid cube with 1 centimetre side (inside measure). 
Tellthcclassth.itameasuicof tli.it siae is filled with distilled water 
at 39° F. , and that the weight of water contained i.s called a gramme 
(the unit). 

3, Explain the reason for the use of didillcd water (to Ire free fioiu im- 
pmities which might c.ruso the weight to vary), and of the fixed 
temperntuie{tBinpeiatuie at which water reaches its gre.itest density). 

3. Pass round a gramme weight (there should be one in the school museum) 

for the class to judge of its rehtive weight. 

4. Build up the table. Roughly a giamme equals ■o’g-oz. Avoirdupois. 

1000 lllogrammes = i tonifeau (no/quile an Engiish ton). 

5. Work examples, oompare the systems, and give the class e.xeicises as in 

the other tables. 

VIII. Money. 

1. Show a frano. This is the unit. 

2. Weigh it befoie the class, if possible ; if not, tell them that it weighs 5 

grammes. 

3. Tell also that I'V of it is silver and alloy. 

4. Tell that 

10 Xetmes^ ^ I ^nT^ } show specimen coins; 
and that only francs and centimes are considered In keeping 
accounts. The decime is the French penny. The French halfpenny 
is called a sou, and in the everyday life of the people one heais much 
more of sous than decimes. 

3. The same kind of practical work should follow as in the previous cases. 

IX. Hints and Creneral Principles. 

From what has now been briefly explained, the young teacher will 
be able to summarise the following general principles and hints to guide 
the teaching of this subject : — 
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i". The increase of values or quantities proceeds by multiples of lo, . 
and their diminution by loths, i.c., it is an apphcaiiun nf the decimal 

2. *17/ the Tables centre round one common unit — the metre, e.g. : — 



3. The metie being given, it should be practically demonstraied how 
each other table is derived ftom it. 

4. The association between the name and the measurement should be 
mllfixed, the name being learned fiom the measurement, and not con- 
versely. 

5. The multiplying force of the prefixes used should be allowed to grow 
upon the class before either deiivation or explanation is utilised. 

6. The scholars should build up their own tables from the piactical 
demonstrations which they see ancf shaie. 

7. The gieat aid oi comparison and contrast should be freely used to 
firmly fix the association between the terms used in the two systems. 

S. Similar examples from the French and English systems should lo 
worked side by side on the B.B. to show the superior simplicity and 
facility of the Metric System. 

g. Exercises should be given to test the couectness of the knowledge _ 
of the class, and these exercises should receive vitality, force, and local' 
colour by assuming the form of local business and shopping transactions. 


READING. 

The Type-Word Itlethod. — ^This is an analytic-synthetic type- 
word system of reading combined with the Phonic Method. It is an 
Aij-stralian system, and is m use m the primary .schools of South Australia. 
The "Adelaide ” illustrated primers which embody the system are published 
by the Education Department of that colony, which thus stamps the 
method with official approval. 

I. In the beginning the following limitations ate imposed : — 

1, Only such words as are names ot real objects ate used. 

2. The children must be (amlUar with these words. 

3 The objects must be such that a conversation can be held about them. 

4. The objects must also be such that a simple drawing can leadily be 
made of them. 

S- The letters forming the name of the object must be such us can be 
regularly and distinctly sounded. 

II. A set of movable letters are used in connection with the scheme. 
These movable letters are now introduced in their ordei, and the word is 
set up by means of a word builder. 
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1. The sounds are made for the letteis shown. 

2. The childi en are always told to associ.ate a certain sound \\ ilh a ccrt.un 

letter. 

The method deals with a whole wnrti, takes it to pieces, notes the 
sounds, and connects these again to form the word. The analytic-syn- 
thetic nature of the method is thus revealed.^ By its suppoiters it is 
claimed to he a natural method, because it teaches the children to associ . 
ate the sounds with the letters and written symbols, but not the names of 

3. After mastering a few such type woids as map, rap, hat, and fan, all of 

which have been caiefully selected, fresh combinations with the eutht 
sounds of a, c,f, h, m, p, t (to be set up on the stand m Ibis orilci ) 

This step is a very impoitant one, and at first the teacher must pioceed 
very slowly and exercise all patience. As soon as the children can, 
unaided, connect the sounds which make the new wmd, a great deal has 
been achieved. Young teachers are too often tempted to tell the first 
word, but this is wrong. The children should be allazoed to find it out. 

.p Thei(wA-n«(f-ilo)'d/r//«)!fisuscdforwotd3 of it tegular notation. These 
words are taug'hl as wholes, and no attempt should be made to analyse 

3. To ensuie still greater interest in the lesson, the pupih have their man 
sets of loose letters, which they keep in little boxes or bags. At first 
only those letteis are used with which they have hecoiim acquainted. 
This piaetice recognises and utilises the child' s.love of activity. 

6. The next step is the writing of the type word. A fair attempt at the 

written characters on their ruled slates ts all that can he o.\pected at 
first. 

7. The last step is to place a simple outline drawing of the object along- 

.side the word. 'This seldom fails to be imitated. 

IV. The words to be taught by the Phonie Method are done in large 
type ! the words on the Look-and-Say Method in sm.all type, hence the 
name by which the method is known. 

V. There is no doubt that this is one of the best applications of the 
Phonic Method that have yet been made, and a conscientious adherence 
to it would do much to remove some of the disadvantages under which 
that method is alleged to labour, e.g., it has been asserted that no ca.se of 
stammering has resulted from it within known experience. It has the 
further advantage of utilising a child’s love of activity; of inti educing the 
Kindergarten element; of basing instruction on concrete objects; and of 
utilising drawing and writing as aids. In fact, it recognises the chief 
consideration which underlies true methods of infant teaching, viz., the 
association of one lesson with another through some one leading 
idea. 


HISTORY. 

The Historic Novel.— What use, if any. should be made of 
Historic Novels in the teaching of History? , , . , , , . 

When ^ve review the ordinary practice associated with the teaching 
of History in our schools, their use seems to be naturally conyjlementary. 
They are, consciously or unconsciously, led up to by the scholar s train- 
ing. The History Lessons may or may not be supplemented by tne use 
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of the Hislory Book, but they are generally aided by the use ot Historical 
itcod/ag Boo^J with their interesting stones and biogiaphies, and so the 
scholars ate insensibly led up to the Historic Novel. Let it be gianted 
then that every school library should contain a selection of such books 
carefully chosen by the head teacher or some other efficient and lespofi- 
sible person. ^ 

Perhaps their recreative element is their strongest recommendation, 
and in this capacity they ate a fine preventive or antidote to the 
“penny dreadful ” or the “ shilling shocker One of the primary aims 
of every Reading Lesson is to implant a love of reacting, andtt should be 
equally one of the aims of every History Lesson to appropriate some portion 
of that created taste for the reading of History. But with young people 
all transitions should be easy, and the Historic Novel offers that golden 
bridge by which the desired tiansttion may be made, and tlie taste for 
moie substantial efforts effected with liper years. Like most other novels, 
the book contains a plot and so pre.sents all the interest of pursuit. It 
may embody all the delights of romance and those characteristics of the 
be.st modern fiction which appeal to the universal sympathies of our 
nature. Such hooks may thus satisfy that ciaving for the marvellous 
which is an attribute of all classes from the mansion to the cottage. 
Furthermore, theie will sometimes be found a most successful mixture of 
the historical and the familiar, the junction of stirring and romantic ele- 
ments with that popular humour which gives to the story the largeness 
and variety of life itself. 

The instructive element contained in them is another recommenda- 
tion, and that insfrncfion is received wider the most favourable conditions. 
The work is approached willingly, and is thoroughly enjoyed. The inter- 
est which the teacher is taxed to create and maintain in some other 
branches of school work is here ready-made for him in rich abundance, 
and none the less so because the pupil is rid of all those dlsciplinaiy 
restrictions which are essential to a class lesson. Nor does the fact that 
the characters, events, and descriptions are often fictitious detract appre- 
ciably from this, for they are often accurately suggestive or true in kind. 
Historic facts may be dressed up with such intense personal reality as to 
give the book an air of authentic narrative, an example of which may be 
seen in Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, or the same author’s journal of 
the Great Plague of London. They often give those true pictures of the 
everyday life and manners of the past which limited time and other 
obstacles very often keep out of the school lesson. Nor is the literary 
merit of the book wasted. The appreciation of this may he beyond the 
average capacity of the class, but the subtle influence of good models of 
style will show itself sooner or later to the lasting advantage of the reader. 
It is true that the diet is amixed one, compounded of fact and fiction, and 
it is equally true that authors often fill up the rents of time with matter of 
their own invention. But this is hardly a weakness, and it is certainly 
not an unpardonable offence. For it all aims at the same goal as the 
teacher in seeking to implant a love for the subject among the 
people, 

Good historic novels tend to elevate the tone of the people, and this 
influence is brought to bear in this case at the most plastic and impression- 
able period of life. As civilisation gradually subdues the violent passion.s 
and impulses of society, the historic novel, among others, i.s more and 
inore called into use to give an even and detailed development, not only 
of incident, hut also of sentiment, Snch books may present heroes whose 
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courage, sentiments of honour, chivalry, .and delicacy must have a, good 
ethical effect upon their readers. In the case of children, the moral 
influence of the book, like its literary influence, may not show immediate 
fruit. Children are too young to take delight in the delicate light and 
shade and the knowledge of human sentiments and passions they display, 
but they are going through a process of unconscious cultivation on these 
points also, and their passions are earnestly' enlisted on the side of 
virtue. Furthermore, many of them are characterised hy good sense and 
a clear moral aim. They may also embody social speculations and 
aspirations which may help to form the habit of serious reflection, and 
they will furnish instances of genuine feeling, together with life-like 
impersonations of manly and womanly character m all ranks. 

A few historic novels are now named, but with no intention of limit- 
ing the teacher’s choice. Most teachers will be able to vary, increase, or 
improve the list. They are merely offered as some sort of a suggestive 
aid to the younger teachers whose range of reading is naturally assumed 
to be somewhat narrower than that of their older colleagues. 



livery.— Where Histoiy is taught as a Class Subject, the work of the 
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first three years is practically confined to the relating of stories from 
English History. Plenty of scope is left to the teacher in the choice of 
the incident.s, and a number of stories are mentioned as suitable. The 
teacher is at liberty to adopt a new set of stoiies foi each year, or he may 
adopt the Concentric Method and deal with the same stones with e*- 
panding fulness each year. Fresh stones bring/res/j intcrcsf, but, rightly 
handled, the Concentric''iMethod will bring added interest. The one 
method laidens the interests and sympathies, the other intensifies them ; 
the one gives breadth, the other defih; hence, ever remembering that 
one of the teacher’s chief aims is to implant a love for the subject, either 
method, in the hands of a skilful teacher, can be made veiy piofitable. 

But the teacher is not going to be a successful nairator without pre- 
paration and training. To make such lessons a success, they must he 
delivered extempore, or with no greater aid than a few “ peg ” notes. For 
young teachers, with limited powers and attainments, it W'lll be especially 
desirable that they shonXA audibly rehearse the lesson dming the time 
devoted to its preparation. If they are not prepared to take this necessaiy 
trouble, they ate strongly advised to leave the lessons alone, for a stum- 
bling, halting, or timid delivery is most likely to destroy the primary 
object for which such lessons are given. 

Assuming the teacher to be well prepared with the subject matter, his 
manner and style of delivery will next need attention. The “ personal 
equation ” enters strongly here, and handicaps him favourably or other- 
wise. It is probably no exaggeration to say that a certain amount of 
dramatic ability is essential for success. A mechanical dione in a slightly 
cnanging monotone is nothing more nor less than a soporific to young 
children, and must never be indulged in by the teacher on any account. 
A noisy delivery deadens with its din, to say nothing of the harm it does 
the teacher himself. It is true that all are not gifted alike in that blight 
and vivid style of narration so necessary to this type of les-son, yet, the 
greater the need, the greater the effort demanded, and that effort must be 
made. The teacher must enter into the situation of his hero, take on his 
emotions, and fairly interpret them to the class, and this will entail the 
cultivation o£ a sympathetic nature and good vocal control. The aid of 
gesture and the vivifying “ historic pi esent" should not be forgotten, for 
they enable the teacher to bring his hero or his incidents from the dim 
obscurity of the past into the vitalising atmosphere of the present. 

Language will be the next difficulty. The vocabulary and style 
which suit the boy of seven will not fit the child of eleven. In young 
children there is a common desire to cast off the baby element at the 
earliest possible moment, and nothing is more likely to chill the interest of 
the class than language sehich innocently snubs their self-esteem. On the 
other hand, there must be no shooting above their heads in the desire to 
spare their hearts. Perhaps the best course to follow will be to consult 
some of the best of the Historical Readers in use in the schools, and to 
study the styles of language used there for each standard, and, speaking 
generally, it will be wise if the bulk of the preparation is done from such 
books for lessons of this kind. 

When preparing the lesson the choice of the subject matter may some- 
times present difficulties. Young teachers err on the side of too much rather 
than too Utfle. They are too anxious to make their lessons exhaustive 
rather than suggestive and instructive. Where good Historical Readers 
are available this difficulty disappears. But wshere aids of this kind are not 
available, such incidents should be chosen a are most likely to interest 
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the class, and to unobtrusively suggest some moral lesson. Accuracy is 
desirable, but not absolutely essential in the earlier lessons, and, conse- 
quently, the teacher may make some use of the stories interwoven in our 
uallads and legends (see page 296). 

” The material and artisUc element in the lesson should not be 
neglected, Toys^ models, historic relics, maps, pictures, etc., should all be 
pressed into the service of the lesson where Spportunity offers. Visits 
to museims, public and histone buildings (such as old castles, walls, 
gates, churches, etc.), should be made, and, generally, every suitable 
and obtainable objective aid should be utilised. 

The Teaching of Social Questions. — The teaching of the social 
life of the people opens up a wide field of work, but so far as these hints 
are concerned, they are limited to such subjects as Clothing, Food, Dwell- 
ings, and Amusements. The question of clothing only will be dealt with 
here, but the other subjects might be treated in a similar way. 

Clothing. — Questions like this, properly handled, may be made to 
throw a flood of light on the social life of the people, and that, too, in a 
way which is not only practical and interesting, but which permits some 
exeicise of the reasoning powers, brings out in vivid contrast the condition 
of the people of to-day, and gives a good object lesson in that content- 
ment which is an impoitant factor in the abiding peace and prosperity 
of any country. To make these points effective it will be necessary, 
not only to describe the dress of “ society,” but that of the poorer classes 
also. The dress of the labouring class in the “good old times ” of song 
and novel will be more interesting to the children of their successors than 
that of any other class, and more profitable for making those comparisons 
which ouglit to be a feature of all these le.ssons. 

The dress of the period should be accurately described with the aid 
of suitable pictures or drawings of sufficient size to be seen by the class. 
These drawings might be prepared before the le.ssoii, but the teacher is 
wasting a good opportunity for arousing and maintaining interest if they 
are not executed on the B.B. during the lesson. Each article could be 
rapidly sketched as described, and it is worth the teacher’s while to prac- 
tise B.B. drawing for this and similar lessons. If a museum should be 
near which contains the necessaiy specimens, the children should be taken 
to see them. Similarly, any local collection of pictures containing the 
necessary illustrations should be visited. This is the more necessary, 
because B.B. sketching alone, although most desirable for individual gar- 
ments, gives little or no idea of the genera! appe.nrance of the dress as a 
whole. But under any condition, the lesson should be either objective 
or pictorial, or both. A lesson of this nature which is purely descriptive 
is doomed to failure, however skilful the teacher may he at word painting. 
The materials supplied to the children for their efforts of constructive 
imagination would be mere abstractions to them, and the completed 
effort, if it could be known, would probably be inaccurate in every case. 
Hence, such lessons, to be successful, must be objective and pictorially 
illustrated. 

Comparison and contrast might then be brought into play. Each 
article might be compared or contrasted with its modern substitute or 
modification, the points of likeness or unlikeness indicated, and the 
necessary inferences made as to the greater or less degree of the suita- 
bility of modern dre.ss to climate and the altered conditions of life. The 
lesson would thus receive a practical application, which should bring 
something more than mental profit only. 
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In preparing such lessons, the teacher will have t;o formulate a senes 
of questions which will make the mental demands desired, and lead up to 
- the practical results pointed out ; e.g., the following are suggestive rather 
than exhaustive : — 

I Did It keep the body at a neatly uniform tempeiatuie, and that tempeA- 
Uiie a suitable one? Did it allow ftee play to the powers of the slan— 
peispiration, absorption, and feeling? Was it woollen, cotton, silk, 
linen, etc. ? With the poor people, did it change for the seasons, and 
if so to what extent ? Was it adapted to the body ? Did it allow the 
body the full exercise of all its motions? The answers to such 
questions, among other things, would reveal, not so much the 
knowledge of the time as to the scientific pi inciples which should 
regulate clothing, but hmafar these principles were applied. 
a. Was it showy, extravagant, or neat in its style? Did politics or creed 
have any modifying influence? Was there any marked difference in 
its style or texture between the different grades of society, and if so, 
how far was the quality of the dress considered a measure of social 
standing? Was the difference in this lespect more or less marked 
then than now, and if so, why? Were there any laws regulating 
dress, and if so, why? 

Give the avemet wage of the artisan and labouring classes, and, if 
possible, the cost of living, inclnding food, shelter, and clothing. 
The class will then be in a position to infer the capacity of the poor 
to clothe themselves, and their consequent comfort or discomfort in 


The answers to such questions, aided by the infotmation suggested, 
would in some degree reveal the measure of the taste of the people, 
and the degree of luxury indulged in by them. In neither case would 
It be a sole test ; but in each a valuable and suggestive one. Here 
again, contrast and comparison with the present should be utilised. 

3. Wmi It varied, and if so, for what purpose? The answer to such a 
question would again give much information on the social life and 
habits of the people, and a rich field of observation would bo opened 
out by a comparison or contrast with the vaiied diess of the present 
day. Nor should the changed dress of the array and navy, the 
reasons for such changes, and their relative degrees of suitability be 
overlooked. 

Obviously, the teacher will not be able to crowd all these points into 
one lesson. A selection, both in kind and quantity, must be made and 
thoroughly dealt with. A few points, well described, illustrated pictori- 
ally, and well worked out with objective aids, will bp far better than trying 
to crowd in a mass of detail which only breeds weariness or ^ives mental 
indigestion. It is necessary to emphasise this point, for it is this overcrowd- 
ing of the subject matter which experience shows to be the most common 
fault of young teacher 


NATURE STUDY. 

Nature Study is the study of the superficial aspect of Nature 
as contrasted with the study of that deeper and fuller aspect of 
Nature termed Science. It is not Science, but a part of general 
education. Science teaching belongs to a later period. Nature 
Study may lead up to scientific studies, but it is complete in 
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itseli. The essentials of such a study will embrace (i) seeing 
what one looks at — “ positive, direct, discriminating, active obser- 
vation ” ; (3) understanding so far as possible why the thing is 
3o, and (3) desiring to know more about the thing. Viewed in 
this light. Nature Study is a “process which simple natural 
objects and events acquire meaning ’’ and interest. Its value 
does not lie so much in the acquisition of any particular informa- 
tion, as in fostering in the mind an attitude of observational 
alertness. 

The necessity for Nature Study as a powerful humanistic 
agmey is generally recognised. It is an attempt to make the 
children realise the divinity that is implanted in nature around 
them, and to inspire them with a love for the beauty of life. 
With inspiration, says Mr. Tadd, comes energy — physical, mental, 
spiritual. All Nature becomes eloquent of the 6reat Creator, 
and the children are thus led to find tongues in trees, books in 
running brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything. 
Nature, says Ruskin, however simply observed or imperfectly 
known, is, in the degree of the affection felt for it, protective 
and helpful to all that is noblest in humanity ; and the living 
power in all real schools, be they great or small, is love of 
nature. 

Children have been taught to read too exclusively from man's 
book 5 the great book of Nature has been too much neglected. 
Hence the cry for Nature Study represents the reaction against 
mere book-knowledge. It is felt that a study is required which 
should appeal to the rural instincts of urban dwellers ; also, that 
country children on leaving school should have been so trained 
as to find themselves in sympathy with their environment, and 
thus be fitted to take an intelligent interest in the life that sur- 
rounds them. 

Different views regarding STature Study. — Now while little 
difference of opinion exists regarding the necessity for Nature 
Study, there is little, if any, unanimity regarding its scope and its 
position in the curriculum of our schools. A brief examination 
of some of these methods will be illuminative. The young teacher 
will then know, in some cases at least, what not to do. 

There is the Book Method. Now those who use it shut their 
eyes to the first-hand evidence of Nature, and confine their own 
and their pupils’ attention to second-hand evidence contained 
within the covers of some manual on “ Nature Knowledge ”. This 
is really bookish education masquerading in new attire. 

Then there is the Object-Lesson Method. Teachers using this 
method draw up a series of Object Lessons and call the course 
Nature Study. Object Lessons are an important part of school 
work and of Nature Study, but the terms Object Lessons and 
Nature Study are not convertible ; the latter embraces more than 
the former. 

To these may be added that method which is an easy combin- 
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ation of Elementary Hiuncc and scnlimcntali'im. Children are Riven 
• a lesson on “Flowers,” are exhoiled to love flowers and arc 
perhaps taught some poetry about llovvers ; or they are given a 
lesson on some animal, and occasion is taken to inculcate tht 
duty of kindness to animals. Such teaching has its place, and a 
high place, in the curriculum, but the direct inculcation of senti- 
ment is no part of Nature Studj’/fr sc. 

Finally, there is the method ol Opportunism, the informal dis- 
sertation upon some object or natural phenomenon. A boy 
brings a dead mole to school, and the teacher talks about the 
life and habits of the mole ; or a lesson is interrupted during 
a storm to explain the cause of thunder and lightning, and so on. 
This is mere chatting about Nature, not Nature Study, and is 
likely to degenerate into loquacity on the part of the teacher 
and passive receptivity on the pait of the pupil. 

Branches of Nature Study. — Some suggestions for the pro- 
secution of Nature Study are now given. No teacher can or 
will endeavour to deal with all the subjects enumerated. His 
choice will be determined by locality, the home-life of his pupils, 
and his own knowledge and predilection.s. 

1. Weather Study. — Daily observations can be made of the 
weather. The temperature can be noted, also the force and 
direction of the wind, the height of the sun at noon, the amount 
and kind of clouds, etc. Each class should keep a weather diary. 
In the junior classes, everyday e.xpressions such as “cloudy,” 
“wet,” “windy,” “warm,” will be sufficiently descriptive. In the 
upper classes, daily readings of the thermometer and barometer 
might be made and the amount of rainfall roughly measured. 
Formal lessons on Clouds, Rain, Flail, Snow, Dew, Draughts, 
Winds, might be given after a prolonged course of weather ob- 
servation. 

2. The School Garden.— Part of the school garden might be 
common property, part allocated to certain children or groups of 
children. The changes seen in the garden from month to month 
might be noted : common shrubs, herbs and weeds observed, 
compared and contrasted. Seeds, germination, seedlings, buds, 
leaves, flowers, roots should all receive attention. Animal life in 
the garden (insects, snails, worms, etc.) can also be studied. 

3. Xiocal Organic Iiife. — Pets and dome.stic animals, wild 
animals and game, the birds, the reptiles and the fish in the 
streams arc some of the subjects on the zoological side. The 
life-history and habits of one or two may be specially studied. 
Aquaria and vivaria can be kept in the classroom ; but these 
devices should supplement and not supplant the study of life in 
its natural habitat. On the botanical side there are such subjects 
as the common wild flowers, the chief trees and the life-history 
of typical plants. The common names only should be taught, 
the naked eye characteristics alone studied ; Latin and Greek 
terminology and the microscope have their proper place in Science, 
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but tliejr are out of place in Nature. Study. With older children, 
such topics as the adaptation of means to ends and the strugftle 
for existence are interesting subjects arising out of Nature' 
Study. 

_• ■4. Minerals, — The stones on the roadside, the pebbles found 
in streams and rivers, the surface rock^ and soils, the railway 
cutting, the quarry, the mine, the landslip and the sea-shore, 
useful minerals and their connection with local industries aie 
some of the many themes which readily suggest themsehes. 

5. Topography, — The topography of the neighbourhood is 
admirably adapted for Nature Study, and co-ordinates the study 
of Nature with the study of Geography. 

Mr. Tadd says that all the usual agencies for Nature Study' 
are useless unless supported by ari. Rambles, Object Lessons, 
chats about Nature, etc., are fruitless without the aid of drawing, 
large and small, on paper and B.B. For success ho asserts that 
permanent organic impressions must be made and that to do this 
the impressions must be repeated systematically. But without 
art even repetition might fail. Art methods will cause the child 
to take pains, and will arouse his emotions to a point of love and 
sympathy from the nature and purpose of the work involved. 
Nature will be loved when she is appreciated, and drawing bring.s 
that appreciation. The union of thou,ghl and action has to be 
made complete and automatic. Drawing, like language, is a mode 
of expression, and it is the doing of things through a number of 
modes of expression (composition, drawing, modelling, etc.; that 
calls forth the necessary mental and emotional powers for stamp- 
ing impressions eternally on the mind. The drawings, of course, 
must be made from the natural objects and not from copies. The 
latter course would be Nature Study with the nature left out. 

The School Excursion. — ^This is an important adjunct of 
Nature Stud}', possessing certain distinct advantages as a method 
of training and instruction. Accurate first-hand knowledge of 
things in situ is thus obtained ; powers of observation are 
developed, as well as the ability to concentrate the attention upon 
a few things at a time ; self-reliance is encouraged ; rational re- 
creation and healthy hobbies are generated; a love of nature is 
cultivated ; and the teacher and class get to know and appreciate 
each other from the wider and freer relationship set up between 
them. 

The actual excursion should be preceded by a preparatory 
lesson in the classroom. The children should be given some idea 
of what they are going to see and how best to see it. The ex- 
cursion will then be much more interesting and much more profit- 
able to them. There should be at least one teacher for every 
twenty children. While aimless wandering should be discouraged, 
reasonable liberty should be permitted. Due respect should be 
demanded for the property of other people. Objects of general 
and special interest should be pointed out, but the open-air teach- 
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iiif' sjioiild be as brief as possible. Nature should be the teachei-j 
not the schoolmaster. Illustrative specimens should be taken 
-back to the classroom, where the main points learned during 
the excursion should be summarised, connected with previous 
knowledge, and used as a means for the acquisition of n&w 
knowledge. 



ADDITIONAL EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


— Give a few good rules to be observed in school for the protection of the eje 
^ 14. — Describe any means by which " Thrift " may be encouraged among the children 
IS. — What are the advantages of bavin? the vai 





idling Gran- 


Mental pisciph’n* 

i 8 .— At what stage in a lesson would you give a definition ? Show how you w( 
lead up to and work out the definition of an adjective to Standard III. 

ig —Show how you would give a Word-building Lesson to an upper class on 
mological hnes. 

20. — Explain, as to the first dass of a senior school, the different forms 

object of a sentence may take, and write a short paragraph in illustration ^hich s 
contain each of them. f 

21. — Give a sketch of a lesson on Word Building to Standard IV. Show how 
would make lessons on this subject helpful in regard to grammar. 
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